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* the marking sections may be used for 4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 week periods. 
larger biocks for recording marks 


* the right side of each marking section may be used for special 
notes or it may be torn off at the perforation 


* each marking column has space to indicate the basis for the mark. 
average and final marks may be entered at the end of each marking 
period. 
* one page is provided for recording Standardized Test results. 
* a page is provided for Health Record data. 
* three pages for notes are included. 


the back of the book contains four seating charts. 


Yes The instructor Class Re« 1 is new. You'll find it the 4 1, versatile 
classroom tool you've been | king for. It nta tota f 80 pages 
with 36 marking section each ¢ viding t ten week srk Th 
perforated note umn on each tion ay t i or tolded unde 
that pupils’ name need not be repeated. Addit s| page nclude Test 
result the Health Record, three pages tor notes and ! r seating charts 
Sturdily bound with wire, the book is 6 x 9'2" in size. Truly, it's the 


perfect Class Record 


SAMPLE COPIES | 
( hee i n 


@ the schoo! calendar 

@ dates for reports 

@ the daily schedule 

@ the class record 

@ rank, marks, IQ or achievement tests 
for every child 

@ pupils’ addresses—telephone numbers 

@ pupils’ attendance record 

@ emergency telephone numbers 

@ highlights of the week 

@ film and filmstrip records 

@ supply records 
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... the perfect companion 
for the perfect Plan Book 


PLAN BOOK: 


RUt Rr 


@ meetings and appointments 

@ special duty and room assignments 

@ record of maps, periodicals, refer- 
ence and library books 

@ notes on new books, films, and film- 
Strips 

@ notes on special units and activities 

@ workshop notes 

@ a seating chart (instructions for past- 
ing in are included 

@ calendar (instructions for pasting in 
are included) 


@ the weather 

@ special events 
@ holidays 

@ assemblies 

@ cafeteria duty 
@ playground duty 
@ a record of trips 
@ fire drills 

@ lunch record 

@ milk record 

@ money collected 
@ textbook list 


m te! Tr ew PLAN BOOK will see you through the 
OOK for er P ho« ear it has planning pages for 
f . ee f choo Easy to use the size 
11 is convenient for assroom use, The 
ha turdy piral wire binding. Pen or 
‘ il may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN 
BOOK is the one book that gives you a perma- 
‘ record of the year's activities in one handy 
ime 


USE THE COUPON ON 
PAGE 11 FOR YOUR ORDER 
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"Safe by taking heed” 


BOSTON KS 


for general classroom use 


PERFORMANCE — unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS ~— positive 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLINESS— no fall-out 
receptacle stays put 
STRENGTH — rugged 
steel rack 
EFFICIENT—25% 
consistently produce 
without waste 





mechanical 
nickel-plated 
frame, 


“bridge-like”’ 


edges, 
points 


more 
clean, 


cutting 
sharp 





for drawing rooms and heavy duty 

@ 3 points— outside adjustment 

@ heavy-duty double bearings for Speed 
Cutters assure perfectly centered points 


@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 
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C. HOWARD HUNT 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners in 


schools, Booklet F 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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TEStS..... 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


xe 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
Kn 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 


lowa City, lowa 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
_ CONSIDERED 


by ra put hors early 
publicatior higher royalty nati al distribution 
and beautifully designed book All ibjects wel 
omed. Write or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N 











NEVER FAIL... 
ZONE YOUR MAIL! 


The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
if your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 























HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSING THE ART SUBJECT 


Key West, Cabins and Palm Trees 


Painted by Winslow Homer 


the most southern 

part of Florida, so different 
from the artist's home in Maine. It 
inspired some of the best work of 
Homer’s life. 

As he grew older, he left the cold 
north for much of each winter to 
paint in sunny Florida, Bermuda, 
or Cuba. There he could forget 
the severe weather of New England 


HERE it was, 


and there he could paint fresh vig- 
He 


once said, “You will see, in the fu- 


orous water colors like this one 


ture I will live by my water colors.” 

Get transparent 
color paints 
sure to let some of the white papel 


some water- 


and experiment. Be 
show through in places as Homer 
did ‘I he white will add sparkle to 
the picture and will unify its vari- 
ous parts. Notice that Homer did 
not outline shapes and fill them in 
as in a colored drawing 

Why is this kind of paint more 
difficult to tempera 
paint 


handle than 


poster which also can be 
mixed with water? 

How beautifully the dark 
are silhouetted as they reach up in- 
to the pal sky! Only 
palms with their tall slender trunks 


trees 
luminous 
and waving fronds seem able to sur- 
Vive on the ke ys, ¢ X pose d to violent 


south Atlantic 
Raise your arms above 


storms 

your head 
as though they were leafy branches, 
and show how you would bow and 
bend storm. At 
the same time play a record which 
suggests a storm “Night on Bare 
Mountain” by Mussorgsky, Victor: 
45 rpm ERB-1816; 35 rpm LM- 
1816. 


before a lashing 


Are these luxuriant palms the 
same size and height? ‘They form 
an irregular pleasing pattern above 
What an 
interesting shape each tree has! 


the center of the picture. 


Read in the dictionary why this 


variety of trees is so named, and 
how it is useful to man 

The palms tower above the cab- 
and other Are 


those dark objects upturned boats, 


ins dark shapes. 
rocks, or walls? It is hard to decide 
because they are det p in shadow. 

In this picture Homer was inter- 
ested in contrasting dark and light. 
As in many of his paintings, all the 
light is in the delicately colored sky. 
the 
whole day before paintin it. 


Sometimes he studied sky a 

This may be early morning when 
a group of fishermen are starting 
out for the day a dark 
spot against the warm pinkish sand 

What preside nts 
Key West in recent years? Why? 
What very place off 


the coast of Florida would you like 


They form 
have visited 


busy, exciting 


to visit now? 
Does Key West look very busy in 


this picture? How long ago was it 
painted? ‘The date is in the lower 
right-hand cornet Although the 


city has vrown and changed since 
Homer's time, still be 
many beautiful quiet spots like this 


there must 


Surely the tropical sea is still as 
vivid a blue as Homer painted it. 
Surely the palms are the same soft 
green, some so dark they are ereen- 
black 
cabins nestled under the sheltering 
Would you like to 


for such a spot? 


Surely fishermen still live in 


palms vo search 


THE ARTIST 


1836-1910; 
received no 


ILOMER 


Boston 


Ww" SLOW 


born in 

art lessons as a boy but after finish- 
ing school, Was trained to be a li- 
thographer. At twenty-one he went 
to New York to begin his career as 
an illustrator, attending the Na- 
tional Academy of Design at night. 
Early in the Civil War, Har pe r’s 
Weekly sent Homer south to paint 
pictures of northern soldiers. (Some 
of these paintings were re produced 
in the February 24, 1958, 
LIFE In 1862 he began paint- 
ing seriously in oils and after 1873, 
in water colors also In 1883 he 
settled in Prout’s Neck, Maine, 


from soc iety 


issue of 


and 
withdrew completely 
of any kind. There he painted the 


powerful realistic sea pictures 


which made him famous: ‘Fog 
Warning,” “Eight Bells,’ “‘North- 
easter,’ and “All’s Well.” Critics 
today, however, prelet his water 
colors, painted during winter vis- 
its to Florida and the West Indies 
Although Homer traveled abroad 
he remained free from outside in- 
fluences He was an inde pe ndent, 


He re- 


financial 


genuinely American artist 
] ? 


ceived cognition, suc- 


cess, and many honors (which he 


: ] 


wnorea 

His work can be seen in the ereat 
art collections of Chicago, Boston, 
New York, and other This 
original is in the Brooklyn Muse- 


um, Brooklyn, New York. 


cities 








Superintendents at the 
recent AASA Conventions 
indicated that they would 
purchase The INSTRUCTOR 
as a teaching aid for 
individual teachers 


if requisitioned. 


Show your principal the 
INSTRUCTOR advertisement 
on the inside back cover 

of this issue. He can 

order at the old rates NOW 
BEFORE THE PRICE GOES UP. 


For even greater savings, 
write The INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, New York, for 
reduced school rates. 
Be sure to include the 


number of copies desired. 
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TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to. 


BORROW *100”,.°600™ 





fo 


By Mail-in complete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


ifere is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here nae ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 













Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loa 
needs here 
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™ PAY OLD DEBTS. 


Cash 
You Get 


$10000$ 675 $40000 $2275 
20000, 1343) 50000) 2769 
30000] 1995, 60000 3249 


Cash | 24 
Months 






note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention, 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 

SIGNATURE ONLY 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no ¢o- 


State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is seat to you 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
roperty. 


Months | You Get | 











in a plain envelope and the 
transaction is completely 
confidential and private. 

Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 











personal } 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


° Convenient 
iture ¢ 


monthly installments pay loan out of 
irnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
E loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
service of special value to teachers 


State Finance Company, 


eal 





nt 
ntire 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. B- 133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


an extra 


ffered by 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit :aanagers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 
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ee ee ee — 
FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL JODAY! 
To State Finance Company, Dept. B - 133 The following are all the debts that I have: P 
j i Full Amount Paying t 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address } 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loanis made s < a 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost - ee a ET a ES ee » ' 
whatsoever. : | 
$... $ 4 
Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your PILE INFORMATION ONI Y Plea ¢ list below relative information | 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.......0. for our confidential les © 
. Amount —- sun fr tl Name of Relative........ (Relationship) ; : 
Age DEF MONE F.......cccccoccrrscesccooceee YOU Feceive sa i 
Name and address Street . Town . State Occup _ ; 
of school you teach.. : o- 
How long with Pr Name of Relative....... (Relationship) : ; 
present en ( nt cess : a 
. ; . Street . Town . State . Occup » 
Husband or wife's a f 
emp ent b month $ -- : Name of Relative (Relationship) » § 
] W ym ar iyments on Fe 4” 
auto mad ( T« } sn Strect . Town . State . Occup ~ ' 
Ba r oud 1 with (Name Te Vn - a Name of Relative , (Relation hip) 7 : 
Amount you owe | k? $ Mont ments? $ a 
What security on ban Street : Town Stat« Occup ‘ 4 
List below OTHER Loa rbkis ‘ I i NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 4 
: ‘ N (Add any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. | 
= . to (Name) aa _ i 
Pay rent or real estate —. = ™ yore’ 4 
payment to? (Name) Town . 2 
Purpose of loan Town Cou tate ' 
' 
NOTE Amount M I First Payment Final Pa t 
of Loan $ P Ls Due Date | Due D Dat ' 
a i 
ferat {the A tot t at Ne j rr t i 
) dat t “ I t ial exe t t ) 
t ul 1 on t aid 5 pal ‘ t ‘ ‘ | 
tinthet t t JU € ‘ . y 
1 pa ’ 
eed that the validity and construct t 1 be det it , > oe wteene of the 5 
we ( * r Ka - — ——_——— _ 
EP Ranh ‘ 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- rhe otmaen ' 
SIGNATURES on 
es TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) : 
: 4 








Dan ce es oe oe os ee ee oe ee ee ee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ae ce oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe eo eed 
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OU’VE said good-by 


to the bride who was once your little girl, 


and to that handsome boy who is now 


your son. The youngsters are on their own: 


and so, after twenty-odd years, are you! 


Now is the time to think of yourselves— 


your pleasures, your security, your even- 


tual retirement. A good time to start put- 


ting part of your savings away in safe, 


sure, United States Savings Bonds. Where 


nothing can touch your principal. And 


where your money earns 3':% when bonds 


are held to maturity. Series E Bonds grow 


in value, year by year—and Series H Bonds 


pay you interest twice a year. Whichever 


you choose, start your bond program 


today! When financial independence 


counts, count on U.S. Savings Bonds! 


re 


’_ S. Gove 
peretion with the Advertising Council and the Magaz 


rnment does not pay for thia advert 
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of The 


size 


publication the 
Instructor big enough to speak out 
against current articles running in na- 


S A 


tional magazines in opposition to our 
Well, David got along pretty 
Since 


se hools? 
well with Goliath, so here goes. 
a result of our demo- 
cratic rather than 
drawing-board planning, of course they 
and 


our schools are 
society autocratic 
are not without their weaknesses 
faults. However, the much publicized 
articles in recent weeklies 
seem to fail to get at the crucial issues. 

I refuse to repudiate the integrity 
and the judgment of the professional 


national 


educator any more than I would ques- 
tion the doctor, the 
clergyman. Is the doctor blamed for 
the patient disregards the treat- 
ment? the lawyer for the lawbreaker? 
the minister for the Schools 
reflect primarily the attitudes of the cit- 
izens that support them. The greatest 
need in achieving better public educa- 
tion is the support and interest of the 
parents and other people in the com- 
Then, and then only, will the 
be able to do the job they 
truly want to do. 


lawyer, or the 
who 


sinner? 


munity. 
teachers 


We are happy to be the first educa- 
tional present the neu 
song, “Litterbug Rag” (page 34), which 


is being heard over radio and television 


magazine to 


as part of the “Keep America Beauti- 
ful” campaign. Be sure your children 
learn it before they go traveling this 
summer. And a wonderful Father's 
Day gift to be made during the last feu 
weeks of school is a litter bag for the 
car, fashioned from a quarter of a yard 
of plastic cloth and a clothes hanger. 
Seldom have | attended a better-run 
convention than the national meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School 
Principals held in Philadelphia this 
Much of the credit for that 
goes to the president-elect, 


spring. 
planning 
Vargaret Efraemson, who is principal 
of Walton School in Philadelphia. She 
is shown in the picture below (center) 
with Bob Chenault, the retiring pres- 
ident, and Frances Becker, president of 
the Philadelphia Principals’ Associa- 
tion, who also was active in convention 
planning. 

Each day we were given a wonderful 
diet of serious speec hes and discussions 
and thrilling entertainment. By far the 
most thrilling to me was a concert per- 


FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 
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formed by the Widener Memorial 
School for Crippled Children. Never 
have I seen a greater demonstration of 
unsophisticated bravery and a more un- 
conscious display of tender concern on 
the part of the teachers producing the 
program. The ovation they received 
was tremendous and the number of dry 
eyes was few. Certainly it was a per- 
formance worthy of tears of apprecia- 
tion. Everyone was grateful to the 
planning committee for the rare oppor- 
tunity of hearing these courageous 
children. 


On my recent trip to California I left 
Los Angeles early one morning and fi- 
nally wound my way up the mountain 
to Idyllwild where Max and Bea Krone 

she’s our music counselor—have their 
summer music and art school. This was 
my first visit, but I had heard glowing 
reports about the school from some of 
our readers who had attended it, Even 
so I was hardly prepared for what I 
saw, 

It was not in operation, and I was 
looking at empty buildings, unused stu- 
dios, and untraveled roads. Yet there 
was an atmosphere tremendously coén- 
ducive to group action and individual 
learning. 

Later I read Meredith Willson’s de- 
scription of the personal sacrifices the 
Krones have made to assure the realiza- 
tion of their dream, and I can under- 
stand why the school has given so much 
to so many. If you are in California 
this summer, certainly plan to visit 
Idyllwild. If you are considering ad- 
vanced study this summer, need I say 
more? 


As we finish the last issue of the 
school year, our sights are already 
turned toward next fall. We have held 
our spring Reader-Editor Conference, 
we are laden with advice from our Ad- 
visory Board, and we are studying the 
letters that you have sent us through 
the year. Have a big summer vaca- 
tion, and while you are enjoying the 
seashore or the mountains, we will be 
turning out the best September issue to 
date. It will be waiting for you the 
first day of school. See you next fall! 


Many 2. Geren 


Photo by Philadelphia Inquirer 
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The Magic Door 


AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 
Author of Jed, the Shepherd's Dog; 


The Golden Journey; and other 
books for children 


HERE is a certain fascination about a door. It suggests 

an invitation to something beyond, to something which 
lies behind, waiting to be discovered. But of all doors, the 
most important are those which lead to the realm of en- 
chantment. These are doors that children may enter of their 
own accord or under guidance. In spite of all the findings 
of modern psychology, the mind of a child is still a secret 
place and should be treated with infinite respect, for herein 


lie deep mysteries. 


I remember something from my own childhood which comes 
back after all the years. I was playing one morning with anoth- 
er little girl at her house. I can’t recall what our play was but 
it was to us entrancing. We were suddenly called to lunch by 
our respective mothers. We begged to be allowed to continue 
our make-believe, but we had to stop with the promise that we 
could resume it right after lunch. I ate hastily and hurried 
hack. But the strange thing was that we could not recapture 
what we had possessed so shortly before. The magic, the en- 
chantment, was gone. 

As I say, I've never forgotten that first thrill, and the loss of it 
after the interruption. While routine is necessary, for the health 
and comfort of all, I believe that when children have passed 
through the magic door and are lost in a world of their own, 
both parents and teachers should try to realize it, and be slow, 
to bring them forcibly back. Even a few moments of grace may 


establish some sort of permanent satisfaction in a child’s mind, 





ON THE EDUCATIONAL 


Let thy young wanderer dream on: 
Call him not home; 

A door opens, a breath, a voice 
From the ancient room 

Speaks to him now... . 


One most important magic door is the door which leads to 
the world of books. Here is a great opportunity which aduits 
have of ushering children into a land of imagination and 
beauty. I believe firmly in reading aloud to children at home 
and in the schoolroom, They should hear the Milne poems 
and Winnie-the-Pooh, The Tailor of Gloucester and Peter 
Rabbit, The Adventures of a Brownie and the Just-So Sto- 
ries, The Wind in the Willows, Alice in Wonderland, and all 
the rest. These are their heritage. In the schoolroom I be- 
lieve reading aloud is of the greatest importance, for there 
will be many pupils in every class who have missed this joy 


at home. 


I hold another strong opinion in connection with the teaching 
of English to older students. Since I was once a high school 
teacher myself, perhaps I may voice it. I believe that the 
teacher's first duty is to make the boys and girls enjoy the clas- 
sics they have to study. To have a young person leave high 
school “hating” Shakespeare is nothing less than sinful. Instead 
of pin-pointing word 7 in line 69, let them feel the magnificent 
sweep of the stories, still warm with life in our own day: thie 
dramatic tragedy of Macbeth, the fascinating tale of the Mer- 
chant of Venice, and the exquisite love story of Romeo and 
Juliet! 


school curriculum? The hero and heroine are just the age of 


Can anyone tell why the latter is not on every high 


the boys and girls who would meet them, and the story is en- 
thralling. Why not let our young people encounter a love that 
is passionate and yet pure; romantic yet faithful unto death? 

A teacher of English has a moral weapon fitted to the very 
hand. If I were teaching again, | would have my students com- 
mit to memory certain passages which might conceivably affect 
their lives. 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 


Because my heart is pure. 
And that great passage of warning to girls: 
Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 


Knowing man cannot choose but pay, 


How has she cheapen’d Paradise! 


And so to sum up I would say that it is our bounden duty 
as parents and as teachers to open to all young people the 
Magic Door that leads to those golden chambers in which 
they “may dwell, delighted”; for by so doing some may es- 
cape the doors of an actual prison or reform school, and 
many will be saved from those that lead only to a dull and 


unimaginative life. 


—<— 
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Hel p! and 


How to Get it 


rwvwity ask me the most outlandish ques 
| ion lrene hompson the hitth-erade 


teacher, told her friend Lou Williams, the 
sixtl rade teacher What the diller- 
ence between Sputmk and Vanguard? 
Vhat is a solar battery?’ How would I 
know? ‘Thin like that weren't In any 
books I studied and the science textbool 
stops with Au Water, and Weather. I 
just don't know where to turn 
I } | you feel aid Lou I’m 

supposed to put on ana embly on Human 
Right There's so little in our books, and 
it cocsn t t m to add up to a vod pro 
vran And et with all the talk about 
Human Rights nowaday there must be 
material some where 

Among all the problems which trouble 
teachers thi on is close to the top 


where to find materials for the new 
fields of interest. lo deal with today’s 


allairs with problen s olf current concern, 


requires a continuous flow of new materi- 
als into the teacher's hands He schedule 
doesn't have many hours she can use to go 


searching for it. 


Are These Your Problems? 


Another problem facing teachers is un 
derstanding why children behave as 
they de. Why is one child so slow; an- 
other morose and irritable early in the 
mornin some uninterested in quality, 
satisfied with less than they can do; one 


child popular with all the others, and oth- 
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Director. Inter 
Division of International Education, 

U.S. Office of Education, 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


ational Educational Relations, 


ers quite unable to establish friendships? 
Is it the school’s responsibility to under- 
stand and possibly to do something about 
these differences? 

Chen there are problems of finding the 
best ways of teaching and learning. 
In their college classes teachers had many 
discussions ol methods of teaching this and 
that. Furthermore, all teachers make up 
new methods, try out new ways, borrow 
Like the lawye1 


pleading a case, or a doctor treating a pa- 


ideas Irom other people 


tient, a teacher has certain basic principles, 
but adjusts her procedures to suit the situ- 
ation A group of elementary teachers, 
faced with the course-of-study require- 
ment to teach the scientific method,” 
asked their special science teacher to give 
a demonstration lesson Fine, said he 
“What are the principles of scientihe 
method you want me to show With these 
agreed on, he said, “Which of the topics in 
the course of study do you think would be 
eood for this? And then, “What mate- 
rials will I need?” And “How will we 
know whether we were successful?” Need- 
less to say, with this sort of group plan- 
ning, the observers watched the technique, 
not the demonstrator; their methods were 
being tried out, not the performer's 

Sull another problem worries teachers 
You've heard it 
ten years; | think I need a change.” Or 


I’ve taught third grade 


I've fought the Revolution over and ovet 
I need a new wat Or I like first grade, 
but Id like to see what comes next 
Teachers have thei own problems of 
growth and development, some may 
want to explore new fi lds—learn to play 
a musical instrument, join the Amateur 
Astronomers’ Club, or take up some craft- 
work. Others, because they spt nd all day 
with childre mn, may feel the need ol associ- 
ation with other adults, who will laugh at 
their foibles, treat them with no special re- 


spe t, case their social awkwardness 


Help Is Available 


Fortunate ly, a modern school sy stem has 
ways of helping with these problems 
through a corps of specialists, helping 
teachers, counselors, supervisors, consult- 
ants. This is probably a typically Ameri- 
can development, and even in America it 
has not always been so 

Here, as everywhere, a “school” began 
As the school 


grew, it became several teachers, each with 


as a teacher and children 
a group of students. Eventually some one 
person had to be designated to carry on 
the business of the group of classrooms, 
and so a “principal teacher” appeared, 
later called simply the “principal.” Nowa- 
days the community's expectations from 
the school are greater. Children will have 


opportunities for music, art, handicrafts, 
drama; there will be materials and equip- 
ment to give reality to abstract and difh- 
cult ideas through laboratory equipment, 
visual aids, library resources; there are 
technical services to help with health, emo- 
tional, or learning problems. All this— 
and more—to help schools do the best pos- 
sible job for children. 

But sometimes with all this help avail- 
able, some teachers still do not get what 
they want. With all the help to give, some 
of the potential helpers don't get the 
chance to do what they could. What a 


frustrating situation! 


How to Get Help 


May I suggest a few ways to bring to- 
gether the school’s helpers and the persons 
who want to help? 

My first suggestion would be to inven- 
tory the help available This seems obvi- 
ous In some Ss hools it Is COMMON prac tice 
to inventory the contributions parents are 
willing to make to the school program: 
someone will show slide Ss ol his trip to Al- 
rica; someone will take children for health 
examinations; several will help in_ the 
lunchroom; others will build play equip- 
ment. 

Who will find material on satellites for 
our Irene Thompson? Will it be the school 
librarian? Or the high school science 
teacher? Or the primary supervisor? 

Who will come into a class and stay a 
half day or more to study pupils who are 
having serious difficulties? The school 
psychologist? Or the remedial reading 
teacher? Or the primary supervisor? 

So, an inventory of possible help! 

A second sugvestion is almost part of the 
first The person who wants help ought to 
ceive the potential helper the best possible 
chance to do his part well. When we go to 
a doctor, we tell him how we feel, and 
what we've already tried. If we go to an 
insurance agent, we tell him the facts 
about what is insured. A lawyer wants to 
know what happened when and how. So 
the physical education teacher, if she is to 
help plan interpretive dances as_back- 
ground for a play or a pageant, will need 
to know what the subject matter is, and 
how long the dances should take. She will 
want to work with the teacher and chil- 
dren day alter day, to see how different 
ideas work out. 

In our own office we frequently get such 
letters as this: “Send me everything you 
have on the schools in Europe.” Then we 
wonder. Does the inquirer mean all of 
Europe or just Italy and Sweden? Does 
he mean elementary schools or universi- 
ties? Pictures of buildings or printed in- 


formation about Continued on page 93) 
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Highlights 
of your June issue 


THESE last few weeks of school— 
how fast they fly! And how many 
things there are to do. But children’s 
interests can spark learning. 

Do you open a “magic door” for the 
children in your classroom? Page 5. 

We all need help from the experts 
now and then—how to get it? Page 6. 

May we call your special attention to 
a book by a former contributor, Amy J. 
DeMay, reviewed on page 1l. If you 
have beginners in arithmetic, this is 
for you! 

Refreshing, don’t you think, to have 
a psychologist report on a normal, well 
adjusted child? Page 12. 

The farmer and the waitress take a 
bow in our Lifework and Community 
Helpers pages (13 and 14). 

Here is vacation coming up on page 
15—this time from a science angle. Lots 
of science experiences to build on next 
fall, if you manage right. 
is good for 


An assembly program 


slow learners too—page II. 
More vacation thoughts on pages 19 
and 20; also ideas for Father's Day. 
Three units on animals: the zoo, for 
primary; fish and fishing, for middle; 
snakes, for grades—pages 


and upper 


22-24. 

Good for Flag Day, or any patriotic 
day: page 25. 

The morning-glory is a flower which 
children can know and enjoy, partly be- 
cause of its noticeably different bloom- 
ing habits. Page 26. 

Folk songs for kindergarten? Read 
one teacher's opinion on page 28. 

We're sorta pleased with our stories 
this month—29, 30, 32, 33. A nice va- 
riety of fanciful and down-to-earth! 

Vacation themes for the songs, pages 
31 and 34; and the verse, page 35. That 
Litterbug song came to us from Keep 
Inc. Nuff 

Will your children read as well next 
September as they do now? Pages 36-37. 


America Beautiful, sed! 


If your schoo! starts with first grade, 
page 38 is for you. 

Stir up some different ideas for art 
How 
about sculpturing or pencil sketching? 
Young children like the drama of black 
3-D safety post- 
ers carry a message; pictures of “My 
State” are fun. Pages 3943. 

The Do-It-Yourself 
Dramatics was definitely chosen with 
this time of year in mind. Enter the 
magic door of imagination with your 
make puppet 


during June and the summer! 


on white occasionally; 


material for 


eight-year-olds (page 45) ; 
drawings to suit your needs for “The 
Enjoy the va- 
riety of skits on page 47; and thrill to 
the possibilities of the fair, page 48. 


Lonely Boat” (page 46). 


Not often do we find a more charm- 
ing picture of a boy and his pet than 
the one on page 49. 

“The San Diego Story” (pages 59-90) 
is an AV Supplement with a difference. 
In it you have a play-by-play account of 
how a city and county set up an AV 
department tailored to meet the felt 
needs of the public school system, and 
of how it works to improve teaching 
throughout the area. 

How can a principal of a large school 
go about it to know the pupils as indi- 
viduals with 
their own? 


problems and needs of 
Page 95, 


M.L.M. 


Happy vacation! 








WE 


DON’T 


LIKE 


SUPERLATIVES 
ANY MORE THAN 


YOU DO «== but you should see the new KEYS TO 

















Keys to Safe Living | 


Your Bike Needs a Light After Dark 
Don't Run Between Parked Cars 

Don't Disturb the Bus Driver 

Electric Sockets are for Lamps not Fingers 
Keep the Door Closed ‘til the Car Stops 
Dress Right for the Game 


Keys to Safe Living Il 
Keep Arms and Heads Inside the Bus 
Fires Are Easier to Start than Stop 
Toys on the Stairs are ppeureing 
Red Lights Mean Stop for You Too 


Playground Accidents Spoil the Fun 
One on a Bicycle is Enough 


Ideal for classrooms, halls, 
and libraries, the posters 
are printed on heavy stock 
and may be displayed many 
times without showing signs 
of wear. Individual sets 


are shipped in a mailing tube, 


the series flat in a carton. 
Both containers may be used 
to store posters not in use. 


Each Set $2.00 


Complete Series of 


6 Sets in Carton $10.95 


Keys to Healthy Living 


Exercise Makes Strong Muscles 


Keys to Courteous Living 


Rest for Pep and Energy 


A Balanced Diet for a Healthy Body 
Clean Teeth for Health and Good Looks 


Be Neat and Clean 
Doctors are Our Friends 


Make Introductions Easily 


Help New Students Fee! Welcome 


It's Rude to Interrupt 
Make Telephone Calls Short 


Don't Leave Your Manners at Home 
Say You're Sorry When You Offend 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


LIVING Poster Series. They're 
terrific! Designed especially for 


elementary school children, the posters 
are giant size, 18” x 24”. The figures 
are large, the drawings modern and 
attractive, the slogans easily under- 
standable for they portray situations 


familiar to children. 


The six sets in the series develop 


the themes of thrift, safety, health, 
courtesy, and good character. The 


illustrations, carefully done to 


convey the greatest possible meaning, 
will attract and retain the interest 


of children. 


Each of the 6 sets contains 6 posters 
printed in two colors. The complete 
series contains 36 posters, enough 
to give you a new poster for each 
week of school. The slogans used in 


each set are listed below. 


Keys to Happy Living 


Loyal Friends Are Good Friends 


Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play 


We Al! Trust an Honest Person 
Good Teamwork Means Success 
Make Try ng Fun - it Wil 


Off 


There's Nothing Sissy About Being Kind 


Keys to Thrifty Living 


Plan Your Spending and Saving 


Regular Savings Pile Up 


Be Smart! Take Care of Your Clothes 
Buying Bonds Helps You and Your 


Country Too 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once the Poster Sets selected below: 


6 Sets in Carton 


Individual Sets of Posters 
Keys to Safe Living | 
Keys to Safe Living II 
Keys to Healthy Living 

Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


The Complete Series of Keys to Living Posters, 


@ $10.95 
@ $2.00 per set 


Enclosed is $ 


Credit Order 
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Good Care Makes Them Last 
Everyone Loses When You Waste 


Keys to Courteous Living 

Keys to Happy Living 

Keys to Thrifty Living 

, payment in full. 


Subject to Postage and Handling Charge 


IN 658 


Tota! 





me ee ee we wee ee ee ee ee ee ee > 


you are 
there... 


with Molly Pitcher - fighting in the Revolutionary War... 
making war on mosquitoes. . 


William Gorgas - 
. or with Lewis and Clark - exploring the 


exploring the Antarctic . 


with 
. with Richard E. Byrd - 


Northwest Territory. Yes - you'll find that this new 
series of posters is ideal for teaching American history, and illustrating 
historical and present-day stories. Set | presents ten earlier 
American heroes, Set II ten later heroes. 


American 


HEROES and 
HEROINES 


drown by RUTH KARB 


Set | 


Biographical Text of Each Scene 


Framed in a red and blue border, each poster features a detailed 
drawing of well-known scenes in the lives of many American heroes 
and heroines. Beneath the illustration is the name of the hero 
and a descriptive caption in large type. The biographical text on the 
back includes a thrilling story of the scene and a concise sketch 
of the hero's life. The text is written in language children can read. 


Printed in two colors on sturdy board, the posters are large-size 
(13” « 16’). They will make eye-catching displays on the bulletin- 
board, the wall, or the library table. And they can be used in 
your opaque projector, too. Each set is packaged separately. 


Each Set $2.50 


Set | 


Nathan Hale 
Paul Revere 
Anthony Wayne 
John Paul Jones 
Molly Pitcher 
Patrick Henry 
John P. Zenger 
Oliver H. Perry 
Lewis and Clark 
Marcus Whitman 


Complete Series of 2 Sets $4.75 


Set Il 


John C. Fremont 
Philip Sheridan 
Stonewall Jackson 
Sam Houston 
William Gorgas 
Clara Barton 
Susan B. Anthony 
Richard E. Byrd 
Robert Peary 
Charles Lindbergh 


IN 658 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me the following Illustrated Posters: 


Set |—American Heroes and Heroines @ $2.50 
Set |l—American Heroes and Heroines @ $2.50 


Set | and Set Il @ $4.75 
Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Cash Orders 


~ 


stage Prepaid on 


Credit 


Orders 


4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

; | 

Complete Series of American Heroes and Heroines, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

J 


Payment is enclosed. 


Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 
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Along the coast of Maine, you will often come upon such vacation scenes. 


EVENTS ABROAD. A bewildering 
array of festivals, anniversaries, exhibi- 
tions, and contests marks the summer 
abroad. Here we can only mention 
some that seem outstanding in differ- 


ent countries: 

Brussels, the first 
Age will be 
Broadly, its 


Belgium. In 
world’s fair of the Atomic 
a magnet for travelers. 
theme is the progress of mankind in 
science, technology, industry, the arts, 
and every other field of human endeav- 
or. Some 50 nations are participating. 
World Film Star 
International Fireworks Compe- 
Flower 


Among special events 
Rally; 
tithons; 


I loral 


Seasonal Shows and 
Competitions ; International 
Athletic Events; International Meeting 
of Youth Orchestras (July 13-20); Pro- 
cession of Belgian Folklore Societies 


(July 21). 


Britain. The Edinburgh Interna- 
tional Festival (Aug. 24 Sept. 13) isthe 
best-known event of its kind in Britain 

including opera, drama, ballet, sym- 
phony concerts, chamber music, recit- 
als, and exhibitions. 

For the first time, Wales will be the 
British Empire and 
Commonwealth Games (Cardiff, July 
18-26). Some 90 Welsh cities, towns, 
and hamlets are joining in the summer- 


setting for the 


long festival, offering plays, poetry, 
songfests, and exhibits. The Interna- 
tional Musical Eisteddfod will be held 
at Llangollen, July 8-12, and the Royal 
National Eisteddfod at Ebbw Vale, 
Aug. 4-9. 

The annual season of Shakespearean 
plays at the Memorial Theatre in 
Stratford-upon-Avon extends into the 
fall. The Henley Royal Regatta occurs 
Music festivals are held 
at Cheltenham (July 7-18), Haslemere 
(July 12-19), King’s Lynn (July 26 
Aug. 2), and Shrewsbury (Aug. 20-21). 


early in July. 


France. Thousands of pilgrims 
from all over the world are heading for 
where the 100th anniversary 


observed of the 


Lourdes, 
apparitions 
Many tours 
for summer include Lourdes. . . . Lyon, 
Lugdunum, the capital of 
Caesar's Gaul, is marking its 2,000th 
birthday by special events and 
exhibits. 


is being 
seen by Ste. Bernadette. 


which was 


many 


Germany. The International Film 
Festival of Berlin (June 27-July 8) is 
considered one of the leading shows of 
its kind Munich, capital of Ba- 
varia, will celebrate its 800th birthday, 


June 14 to Aug. 31, with parades, folk 
dances, operas and concerts, plays, a 
choral festival, athletic events, and art 
exhibitions. 


Ireland. Ireland's annual Spring- 
time Festival (An Tostal) is over be- 
fore most American teachers are free 
to travel but there are numerous events 
of interest throughout the summer. 
Among these is the Dublin Horse Show, 
one of the world’s finest (Aug. 5-9). 


Israel. Many features mark the 
lith anniversary, and a large 
number of package tours are available. 
From June through August, a mammoth 


exhibit in Jerusalem will trace Israel's 


history, present achievements, 


(See page 25 


ancient 
and plans for the future. 
of the May Instructor.) 


Italy. The 100th anniversary of 
Puccini's birth will be celebrated in a 
series of military band concerts at 
Lucea, Viareggio, and Torre del Lago; 
concerts in Lucca at the Teatro del 
Giglio and in Viareggio by Italian and 
foreign orchestras; open-air Puccini op- 
eras at Torre del Lago (July 23—Aug. 
10); operas during the season in Milan 
and Rome. 


Seandinavia. 1958's Scandinavian 
Festival includes performances by the 
Royal Danish Ballet and the Tivoli 
Pantomime Theatre, in Copenhagen 
(May 17-31); the Bergen (Norway) 
Festival of Music, Drama, and Folklore 
(May 30-June 15); the Stockholm 
(Sweden) Festival—drama, opera, con- 
certs (June 1-14); and the Finnish Fes- 
tival in Helsinki (June 7-17), devoted 
chiefly to the music of Sibelius. . . . 
At Rebild National Park, Denmark, 
10,000 persons are expected to gather 
July 4 to celebrate the U.S. Independ.- 
Again the Fairytale Tour 
of Denmark is offered—3 or 4 days by 
motor coach, at all-inclusive cost 
through the Danish countryside. 


ence Day. 


Spain. At Granada, the seventh In- 
ternational Music and Dance Festival 
will be held June 20-30. Leaders in 
these arts will perform in the gardens 
of the Alhambra. 


Switzerland. This year’s Pageant 
of Switzerland, at Zurich, from July 17 
to Sept. 15, will be an exposition de- 
voted exclusively to women. Ideas for 
displays concerned with education, 
homemaking, and motherhood, and in 
other fields were developed jointly by 
94 women’s organizations. 





TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 
this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 


an address is given. 


Ke will forward requests. 


Send them ta: 


Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 








GLACIERLAND. The White Pass 
Route into the interior of Alaska via 
the Yukon has become increasingly im 
portant, now that passenger ships have 


discontinued service across the Gulf of 
Alaska. 

From the port of Skagway, the spee- 
tacular rail journey to Whitehorse over 


the gold-seekers’ Trail of “98 can be 
made in a day—or one can go as far as 
Careross and return the same day. 
From Whitehorse, there is bus serv- 
ice on the Alaska Highway to Fair- 
banks. This is the inland terminus of 
the Alaska Railroad, which meets the 
sea at Anchorage and Seward and 
which provides rail access to Mount 


McKinley National 

For folks in 
to 
the territory, has made 


Park. 

a hurry, air transporta- 
tion Alaska, and between places in 
great strides in 


recent years. 


OUTDOOR BRAMAS., Increasingly 


popular, outdoor dramas usually have 
a historical theme, which gives them 
educational as well as entertainment 


value. Some have been presented an- 
nually for years, others are just making 
Those that 
our attention are listed here, alphabeti- 


cally by 
KENTUCKY At Betea: “Wilderness 


Read,” depicting the period of the War 


their bow. have come to 


states. 


fetween the States in eastern Kentucky 


June 28-Aug. 30). Bardstown: Drama 
based on Stephen Foster's life and on 
the house where he was inspired to 
write the beloved song, “My Old 
Kentucky Home” (July 4-Labor Day) 

NORTH CAROLINA At Boone: 
“Horn in the West,” the pioneers’ strug- 
gle for survival (June 28 Sept. 1). 
Cherokee: “Unto These Hills” Chero- 
kee Indian epie (June 24 Aug. 3) 
Vanteo (Roanoke Island “The Lost 
Colony.” the English colonists whose 
disappearance has never been explained 
(June 28-Aug. 31 

SOUTH DAKOTA At Spearfish: 
“Black Hills Passion Play” June 15 
Aug. 31; Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday 

TENNESSEE Gatlinburg: “Chucky 
Jack.” career of John Sevier, Tennes- 
see's first governor (late June to Labor 
Day). 

VIRGINIA At Williamsburg: “The 


the 
as a republic 


Common Glory,” story of creation 
of the Lnite d States 
24 Aug. 31; evenings except Mondays 
“The Founders.” the first 15 
years of the Jamestown Colony (July | 


Aug. 31; Mondays 


Virginia Confederacy, 


June 
portraying 


allernoons except 
Beach “The 
emphasizing the part played by Virginia 
July | 

Kingdom 


June 21 


Oo 

Roanoke “Thy 
life of St. Paul 
Aug. 31 Vote The 
Theatre, the official State 


Virginia, presents Broadway plays 


in the struggle of 18ol 
] . Near 
the 


“i pt 


Come,” 
famed Barter 
The ire ot 
dur- 


ing the summer at Abingdon, indoors.) 


A dramatic episode in 
Paul Green's "Wilder- 
ness Road,” staged dur- 
ing the summer in the 

outdoor Indian Fort 
Theatre, Berea, Ky. It 

is one of many his- 

torical productions in 
worth 
including in the itin- 


various states 


erary of a teacher, 


Associa- 


LONG-LIFE QUIZ. The 
tion of American Railroads has issued, 


in a 12th edition, its Quiz on Railroads 


and Railroading. This handy book in 
paper covers contains such a_ vast 
amount of information, served up in 
readable style, that it has become in- 
dispensable. An index shows just where 
to look to get answers to more than 
300 questions. A large number of il- 
lustrations, historical and operational, 
add to its value. 


ON THE MAP. With two maps that 


available to travelers, they can 


are now 
plan a complete coverage of Great 
Britain and Ireland. One, offered by 
British Railways, shows the main and 


branch lines in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and also answers questions often 


asked by visitors regarding travel ar- 


rangements, hotels, tours, sight-seeing, 
ete. \ folder gives rates at British 
Transport Hotels near stations). 


Tourist Office 
rail lines and in- 


A map from the Irish 


shows roads as we ll as 


‘ ludes a place index This oflice has 
1 general information booklet and one 
on hotels and guesthouses. Irish Rail- 


ways feature motor-coach 


ed by C.LE., Ireland’s Transport Com- 


pany, including “Songs of Erin” Tours 


2 to 6 days) 


for persons arriving at or 
departing from Shannon Airport. Shan- 
by the 


store, where choice goods may be pur- 


non, way, has an international 


chased duty free. 


WESTERN TOURS. Nine different 


itineraries of 8 to 14 days, or combina- 


tions totaling 21 days, in all-expense, 
escorted tours of the West are offered 
by the Union Pacifie Railroad’s De- 


Tours Listed are Yellow- 
Feton National Parks: 


partment ot 
stone and Grand 


Zion, Bryce Canyon, and Grand Can- 
yon National Parks; California, includ- 
ing Yosemite National Park; Colorado, 
with Recky Mountain National Park; 
and the Pacific Northwest, including 
Mt. Rainier National Park and the Ca- 
nadian Rockies Records of the Na- 
tional Park Service show that among 
the parks visited on U.P. Tours, five 
entertained over a million visitors each 
last year. On the tours, stopovers are 


made at other resorts and at interesting 
cities. 

CARIBBEAN THRIFT. Attractive 
the West 


summer 


package tours in Indies 
offered the 
rates are usually 20 percent lower than 
Yet it is 
little 
to 


are 


lor season, when 

tem- 
to 
“ inds. 


in winter. claimed that 
from 


the 


vary winter 
thanks 
accommodations 


\ orld 


rates 


peratures 
summer, trade 
Choice plentiful. 
Pan 


offers 


are 


American Airways, which 


excursion and all-expense 


trips to various Caribbean islands, calls 


attention to scenic, recreational, and 


idvantages 


shopping 


Continued on page 


50) 
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Certificate of v of hoard os 
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5 Corkeficate 
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oe 
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Non-Competitive 


for Every School Purpose 


Here are four handsome school certificates, planned and designed 
by teachers, for honoring individual achievement and 
recognizing school service such as your patrol, library helpers, 
cafeteria squad, or playground clean-up teams. Entirely 
non-competitive, these individual certificates will be 
appreciated by the child and his parents. An ideal way of 
demonstrating the school program to the community. Especially 
suitable for play days, spring festivals, and award assemblies. 


Printed on Vellum in two colors. Distinctive designs. Individual 
envelopes and gold seals that can be embossed with the school 
seal. Ribbons in school colors can be added. 


Award of Honor - red and black (has space to write in 


purt € tT awal 1) 


Certificate of Merit for Outstanding School Service - 


; 


purple and DIacK {ha pace 1 write purt e of award) 
Certificate of Award for Good Scholarship - green and black 


Certificate of Award for Punctual and Regular School 
Attendance - blue and black 


Package of ten with gold 
seals and white envelopes 


$1.50 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


IN 658 
Please send me the following Certificates and Awards at once: 














No. of Packages 
Award of Honor - package of ten with 
seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Outstanding Service Certificate of Merit 
- package of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Good Scholarship Certificate of Award 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Regular Attendance Certificote of Award 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Total Amount of Order 


Payment enclosed. 
Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Total 


package 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Order 
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Announcing- 
Our United States 





In a World 
of Neighbors 








By Norman Carls 


Frank Sorenson 


and Margery Howarth 


! 
A New Geography for the Space Age 
Winston’s new geography, the top of the famous “Our Neighbors” 
geography series, has been especially designed to give the junior high 
school student the new geographic concepts he needs to meet the chal- 


lenge of an America in a space age. 


This all-new-for-1958 geography places the emphasis where it belongs 

what geography wi// be rather than what geographic relationships 
have been. \t presents sound facts and significant interpretations of United 
States’ social, economic and physical geography and places them in 
their world setting. It stresses the relationships between individuals and 
their communities and between nations of the world. Geography is pre- 
sented as the study of what people want and need as well as what they have. 


472 pages including index and statistics plus a 32 page atlas 
of 4-color maps. Color throughout with many photos, maps, 
graphs and drawings in 4 colors; 223 black and white photos; 
18 color photos; 98 maps; 75 graphs and charts; 21 tables; 


42 diagrams and drawings. 


For complete information write: 


The John C. Winston Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 





ONE BOO LT MT IT — 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home ,, 

’ nN your pus It ext shes f r leader 

t ! group fee a. At re in svare 

° ‘ ‘ t ed ‘ . teact 

your See | ea u lead them ar 

they thuse over t sl routines, Create new inter 

 T the ONLY Home Study 

chuol w reve leading t BACHELOR OF 

music « Check 1 you are interested in and 

" pon -for illustrated lesson and booklet. N 
bligation 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-780, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, til, i 
Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Violin 
Pub. Schoo! Mus. ( Supervisor's) Guitar 
, Pian leacher s Normal Course M ! 
iar tu ( sae Clarinet 
bar Training & Sight Singing Sar 
Hist. & Ana f Mus. rnet Tr 
Ady. Compose Prof. « 
lible. « iter t Choral ¢ 
Harmony Dance Arranging 


- 


a 


erper 


Cre ws ee ee eww 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks 4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write F yu 
207 So. Wabash Ave. 


& weeks 
t Bulletin 


Chicago 4, Hil. 











if vou are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
i fet us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
TALENT your BOOK— we will edit, design, 
orint, promote, advertise and 
GOING sell it! Good royalties 
TO Write for FREE copy of 
How To Publish Your Book 
WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. TI-6 
200 Vorick St.. W. YL 14 





A brand-new classroom poetry book 

day and special occasion, recitations 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid o 
Cover $2.25. Order from: F. A 





WHEATON & 
SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


OFFER STRONG EMPHASIS ON 


SCIENCE STUDIES 
June 10 to Aug. 16 
You'll find the Wheaton 


med library and chemistry 
A wide range of 
SClEence are taught 


Station, and 


cience courses reward. 


ing. New air-conditi 
building make study a pleasure 
courses in the liberal arts and 

st Wheaton, Black Hills Science 
Honey Rock Camp. Also spec 
training, Graduate School of Theology, and Con- 


il work in teacher 


servatory of Musi 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8 or 10 weeks 


Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
and alumni for the Inter-Session, June 10-20, 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 68 IN 





POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi- 


OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


WHEATON COLLEGE * Wheaton, Illinois 


|THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


AUG, 6 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Twelfth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SES- 
SION for elementary and high school teach- 
ers. Conversation with individual tutor. 
Spanish lectures repeated in English at 
another hour. Vacation attractions. Pleasant 
mountain climate. Room and board in hotel 
or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


JUNE 30 





English. Illustrated. 
Hard Cover $3.00. Paper 


social studies and 


cash orders 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


delighted we all 
were in my = hool when a new book by 
Harriet E. 
its easy-to-read-and-understand text and 
illustrations. [| am 


I remember how 
Huntington came out, with 


large photographic 
sure all teachers of little children will 
welcome her new one, Praying Mantis 
(Doubleday; $2.00), with accurate in- 
formation about one of the most faseci- 
nating insects. Ages 6-9. 

A big percentage of books published 


today are in the science field, and a 
number of those are about rockets, mis- 
siles, and satellites. Irving Adler has 
done one that is quite different from 
Man-Made Moons, illus- 
Ruth Adler (John Day; 


. answers the question the others 


the others. 
trated by 
$2.95 
end with—“what can an earth satellite 
tell us?” 
we are hoping to find out are told, to- 


What we now know and what 


gether with descriptions of different in- 
struments to help us find out. It is so 
simple even I can understand it, and 
very interesting. Ages 8-16. 

Your Wonderful World of Science, 
by Ira and Mae Freeman, illustrated by 
Rene Martin $1.95), 


answers some of the everyday questions 


x VEZ 
Sy oH, 


to 


(Random House ; 


children ask about earth and sun, rocks 
and soil, fog and snow, and weather, 
simply and interestingly. Ages 8-12. 
Perhaps more unusual because it is 
so close to think 
about it, is Science in Your Own Back 
Yard, by Elizabeth K. (Har- 


court; $3.00). “You can be an explorer 


home we seldom 


Cooper 


leaving your own neighbor- 


You can be a scientist at home.” 


without 
hood. 

says the author and she proves it by 
showing what we can discover in the 
fields of astronomy, geology, zoology. 
mineralogy ornithology, and so on. 


Ages 10 and up. 


Teachers and librarians will be glad 
to see the four additions to the states 
books by Bernadine Bailey, illustrated 
by Kurt Wiese (A. Whitman; $1.25 
each). Picture Books of Arizona, 
Utah, Maine, and Arkansas are the 
new titles, giving a bit of the history of 
each with information about population, 
crops, people, and so on, told in an in- 
teresting fashion. Ages 8-11. 


There must be people who 
have made great contributions to their 


unknown. 


many 
country’s welfare who are 
Such a one is Silversmith of Old New 
York: Myer Myers, by William Wise, 
Leonard Everett Fisher 
Myer was an early 


illustrated by 
(Farrar; $2.95). 
American artist, living until after the 
Revolution. The oldest son of Jewish 


parents from Holland, he was appren- 
ticed, at great sacrifice, to a silversmith. 
After many troubles, within himself as 
well as outside, he became a truly great 
written story. 


man. An _ interestingly 


Ages 9-16. 


We are likely to think of courage as 
having to do with war, and forget the 
everyday kind. Mountain Courage, by 
(Juail Hawkins, illustrated by Hubert 
Buel (Doubleday; $2.50), is a very un- 
usual story, and unusually well written. 
Forrest, thirteen, a boy scout, is on his 
way to California with his parents and 
When they stop to picnic he 
wanders off and is lost. After his first 
stage of panic he uses his scout knowl- 
found un- 


Ages 


brother. 


edge and eventually is 


harmed. A really exciting story. 


10-14. 


In spite of so much talk about Viet- 
nam, Thailand, and the other countries 
in this part of the world, there have not 
been many books about them for young 
people. Let’s Visit Southeast Asia: 
Hong Kong to Malaya, by John C. 
Caldwell (John Day; $2.95), fills a 
need, esper ially since it is so interest- 
Briefly the 
author tells about the eleven countries 


ingly and simply written. 


comprising this area, their geography, 
history, government, and people. Illus- 
with excellent photographs. 
Ages 10-14. 


trated 
There is an index. 

Can there be anyone who isn’t faseci- 
nated by tree houses? Children cer- 
Tree Houses by Royal 
Barry Wills, illustrated by him and 
Charles H. Crombie (Houghton; 
$3.50), should interest them and adults 


tainly are. 


too. Beginning with the story of two 
built one, the author tells 
and pictures kinds of trees good for 
tree houses and different 
kinds of houses from the lean-to ones 


boy s Ww ho 
describes 


to more elaborate structures. Diagrams 
Ages 10-14. 


An excellent and quite different book 
on our own country’s history, attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated, will be of 
use and pleasure in schcols and homes. 
The Americans, by Harold Coy, illus- 
trated by William Moyers (Little; 
$4.50), is a story about people, democ- 
racy, free schools, ice cream, airplanes, 
social security, penicillin, atomic ener- 
gy, and all the things that make our na- 
tion great. It begins with the Virginia 
Colonies and continues up to and 
through the present, telling how colo- 
nists lived, inventions, wars, and a look 
to the future. A long 
bibliography and de- 
tailed 
end. Ages 12 and up. 


index at the 


See page 93 for addresses of publishers, 








Books for Teachers — 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


To sixth-graders, Africa is a fascinat- 
ing country, with its great northern des- 


ert, its people of the veil, its 
storms, the “shores of Tripoli” with the 
tobacco markets, the 
and the land of the Pyramids, where 


Barbary 


the great Sphinx crouches on the des- 


able to live 
Ali, the Mos- 
lem children, as their caravan 
the countries of North Africa, if they 
have access to Desert Boy, by Wilfrid 
D. Hambly (Benefic Press; $1.80). This 
is a small book, but packaged with in- 


They will be 


Ahmed and 


ert sands. 
vividly with 


crosses 


formation in the 
venture. It is a book which sixth-grade 
children can read independently, enjoy- 
ing its photographs, drawings, and col- 
orful maps. 


From the first day of school to the 
last, second-grade boys and girls will 
enjoy this book. Children are given a 


“here and now” purpose for learning 
each language skill with such activities 
as listening to poems, telling and writ- 
ing making 
making introductions, 


books and plays. English Is Our Lan- 


stories, announcements, 


and enjoying 


sand- 


Sates, 


form of a daring ad- 


Edna L. 


Book 2, by Sterling, 
Esther Westendorf, Ruth B. 
Hoffman (D. C. Heath; $1.96), is also 
unusual in the attractiveness of format, 
the variety of skills to be learned, and 
the pertinent, colorful illustrations. 
Charts, pictures, and captions point up 


guage, 


the context in each unit. 


familiar 
want a 


Mothers teachers 
the 
jacket,” “Why do I have to go out and 
play?” “Why should I wash my hands?” 
on. Three books in the 
“Basic Health and Safety Program, Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series,” by W. W. 


are 
don’t 


and 


with protests of “I 


and 80 new 


Bauer, Dorothy W. Baruch, Elizabeth 
Rider Montgomery, and Elenore_ T. 
Pounds (Scott, Foresman; $1.56, $1.72, 


$1.84 respectively ', answer these 
questions. Being Six, 
and From Eight to Nine contain vivid- 


ly colored illustrations and simple, di- 
I 


Seven or So, 


rect language that children can under- 
stand. The safety needs of these ages, 
the why of eating good food, the pur- 
of good health grooming 
are told in a way that will ap- 


poses and 


habits, 
peal to children. 


Professional Books 


Does your school follow the current 
community re- 
there 


trend in the use of 
sources as teaching aids? If so, 


seem to be three steps involved in their 


use—finding the resources (explora- 
tion); arranging them for convenient 
use (organization); using them appro- 


priately to improve instruction (utiliza- 


tion). The book Teaching Tools by 
Harold R. Bottrell (Boxwood Press; 
$3.75), concerns itself primarily with 


these aspects of the subject. The author 
suggests that a school begin with a pilot 
project, that a “task-force approach” be 
used, that time be taken for training 
and readiness building, that a commu- 
nity resource council be formed, and 
that data be obtained firsthand and ma- 
terial listed in 
Individual classroom files may be made 
Excellent help for those 


* 


a loose-leaf notebook. 
from this list. 
who are building a resource file. 

I loaned this book to one of 
teachers who kept it on her desk for 
reference as she made out her daily 
This is exactly the way 


our 


lesson plans. 
Guiding Beginners in Arithmetic, by 
Amy J. DeMay (Row, Peterson; $2.80), 
should be used, for it is chockfull of 
teachers will 
she advises 


which many wel- 
come. For instance, the 
first-grade teacher that symbols should 


ideas 


be compared with quantities and pic- 
tures, that all number should be mean- 
ingful, and that the writing of numbers 
the introduction. Other 
specific techniques for the 
teens, column addition, measures, prob- 


follows oral 


teaching 


lem-solving, and fractions are given. I 
hope that each teacher will have access 
to these many fine ideas. 


Next is a book about four-year-olds 
how they grow and learn; their differ- 
ences; their interests and their prob- 
lems. As I browse in it, I find myself 
wishing that those who can see no value 
in kindergarten could be exposed to it. 
For instance, the description of a kin- 


dergarten day which points out the in- 


numerable learnings in simple  ac- 
tivities would be a revelation to the 
nonbeliever in kindergarten. Problems 


for discussion at the end of each chap- 
ter with for discus- 
sion, would furnish excellent study ma- 
terial for a kindergarten parent group. 
In Teaching the Kindergarten Child, 
Hazel M. Lambert (Harcourt, Brace; 
$4.25) has explored expertly this first 
school experience for the four-year-old, 
and with 
chapter selections, and careful planning 


spec ific incidents 


photographs, well chosen 
has made an outstanding contribution 
to the literature concerning the kin- 
dergarten. I heartily recommend it for 


your use. 


If your school needs an inclusive, au- 
thentic reference in the field of lan- 
guage arts, Guiding Language Learn- 
ing by Mildred A. Dawson and Marian 
Zollinger (World Book Co.; $4.75) is 
an excellent choice. It begins with the 
child-development approach to lan- 
guage; discusses the organization of the 
language program; and then it devotes 
a long chapter to each of commonly 
known areas included in the language 
The excellent bibliography at the 
end of each chapter will suggest titles 


arts. 


which you may wish to explore. A good 
purchase for your school’s professional 
library. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically, 








a suggestion 


Ns 


we hope proves helpful 


TIME TO CELEBRATE 


A confetti cake (like the gay, 
delicious one above) might be 
just the thing to help your 
room celebrate graduation or 
promotion to the next grade. 


It's made with Betty Crocker’s 
Confetti Angel Food Mix—so 
easy the older girls could bake 
cake. Appoint a committee. 


Chocolate sauce adds a thrill 
but is not too important. 


Your room mothers Or PTA, if 
interested, might take over for 
you because after all, last week 
of school is not when a busy 
teacher has her freest moments. 


Last week or last day be- 
fore vacation, many 
teacher and PTAs like to” 
mark event with a parly. 


Invitations could be made by 
the pupils themselves. They 
could cut their own confetti 
from paper of school colors. 
Glue confetti to the invitation 
cards. If graduating class, glue 
to diploma-shaped card. 


Program could be worked up 
with charade type of guessing 
game. Teams or individuals 
(costumed or not) act out “high 
spots’ of school year—also 
“what I want to be when I grow 
up”. The party is easy and fun. 


For a quick little lift! 





The cool, 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little ‘pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 








lively flavor 


yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 


d 
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USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 
AND CLASS RECORD. SEE AD ON INSIDE FRONT COVER 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send me at once: 
No. of Copies 


The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK 


The INSTRUCTOR CLASS RECORD 


The INSTRUCTOR CLASS RECORD 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


O 
D 


>, State 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1958 


Total 


@ $1.25 ea. 


@ $ ea. 
See quantity prices) 

@ 90¢ ea. 
@ $ ea. 


7 
2@@ Quantity prices 


Total Amount of Order $ 


Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


1] 








Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 
@ MILDER CLIMATE 


e IDEAL TEACHING 
CONDITIONS 





Are you the 





teacher or supervisor 














California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
. Start from $5, 
up. Potential of 
'. $8,000. FREE in- 
“formation about 

( y Be pig = yourself easily and grace- certification. 


we re looking for? 





Have you had at least 4 or 5 years of actu- 
al classroom or supervisory experience? 










De you have an intimate knowledge of 
curriculum on all grade levela? 


De you know what makes a textbook 
click” with teachers and pupils? 














_ 

if at . these questions Individual attention 
and 1 lik train r a career posi 
t menta t book editor with : : 

~ nome leadien mobic KEMP No registration fee 

ater ‘ are mid-w ern city then 

write fully about r personal, educa AGENCY Complete coverage 

; ates al beckground. Box | Since 1909 

Dept. B, 681 Market St., Son Francisco 5, Calif. 





The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 

CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 

If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 

THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member WN. A. T. A 
Missoula, Mont. 


HUF Member N.A.T.A. 


43 years’ Placement Service 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


TEACHERS AGENCY | WESTERN STATES. ALASKA, HAWAII, 


Opportunities unlimited. 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
70% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


CLINTON 


C. R. COZZENS, Mer. 
Member 


N.A.T.A Mth Year 





‘ For excellent salaries and positions, West 
SOUTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 


P.O. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


a Se 
POCKTK ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY) 
4170 GUARANTY BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Memoer National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Specialize im New York State 
Traveling Representative Established 1874 


—NATIONWIDE TEACHER PLACEMENT— 


| Michigan schools and colleges 





mam 
savmet 


our specialty—Free enrollment 
Personalized service—Member N.A.T.A. 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Swite 5, City Bidg., East Jordan, Michigan 
“UNITED in service” 














Boulder, Colo. We want 500 qualified grade teache 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, reer tarts nncnthe fan bane cnllifed rede teachers 


n States-Alaska at $4000-6000. Serving the Educational Profession for 36 years 














Scrapbook 
of Songs 





we eTeUCTOS 
crery ot eee 





«+. another new book 





from The Instructor Activity Guide Library! 


Animal songs, spirituals, folk tunes, songs from the masters, Christmas 
songs - songs of every type for all grade levels. Edited by Elva S. 
Daniels, The Scrapbook of Songs presents 152 favorites from The 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, each with full piano accompaniment. 


The contents are chronologically arranged for the school year. 

Each page is illustrated with eye-catching drawings and, in the case 
of the old masters, a picture of the composer. Each of these pages 
also features a short note of interest about the composer. Ready 
Reference Index. 96 pages. Hard cover book $3.00. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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MEETING 





PAUL L. HILL 


Public Schools, 
lburn, New Jersey 


Poycholoniot, 


in Your 


YOU may have had some of the Bills, 
Ethels, or Alans described in previous 
issues; but we know you have many 
Adeles. Read Dr. Hill's refreshing 
account of a well adjusted child, 

DELE was referred for study at 
f the request ol the psychologist 
for a “well adjusted, nonproblem 
child.” It is desirable once in a 
while to study such a child in order 
to keep one’s perspective and to 
maintain contact with the large 
majority of children who will not 
require psychological services. 

Adele is in the fourth grade and 
was ten years of age this April. She 
is about average for her age in size, 
physic ally well developed, and in 
good health. 

On the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for children Adele obtained 
the following ratings: Verbal Scale 
I.Q. 120, Performance Scale I.Q. 
115, Total 118. There were minor 
variations in the level of success and 
failure on the various parts of the 
test, but in Adele's re- 
sponses were consistent and indica- 
tive of well rounded development. 

She was above the 
middle of her group in intellectual 
ability but there were enough chil- 
dren with higher 1.Q.’s so that she 
could not go through school with- 
out effort. She had early learned 
the necessity for studying in order 


general, 


somewhat 


to achieve and yet her ability was 
such that she had no _ particular 
anxieties about the academic situa- 
It was easy for her, in other 
areas in 


tion. 
words, to 
which she was less able and she was 


recognize the 


not threatened emotionally by lack 
of ability in these areas. Her meth- 
od on difficult items was to make a 
sincere effort for a reasonable peri- 
od and then to indicate that the 
task was beyond her. 

On the playground, Adele was 
observed to participate in the 
group play activities with enthusi- 
asm and to be welcomed by the 
other girls. She took part in the 
ordinary arguments and squabbles 
but there was no apparent underly- 
ing hostility that used such squab- 
bles as an outlet. They all seemed 
superficial and related to the im- 
mediate events of the game and re- 
sulted from enthusiasm in play. 

The teacher reported that Adele 
was modestly responsive to praise 
when she had done a good job and 
could take criticism reasonably well. 


CHILDREN'S 






Ivan Busatt Studio 


Is there an ADELE 
Room? 


She was rather sensitive, however, 
and harsh criticism caused her to 
“draw within her shell” for a 
while. However, her “bounce” was 
adequate. She was completely fair 
in her judgments of her peers and 
was often called upon to settle 
arguments. 

In an effort to learn the reasons 
why some children are favorably 
disposed toward a happy adjust- 
ment such as Adele’s while others 
are disposed toward problem be- 
havior, an interview was held with 
the parents. 

They were willing but somewhat 
amused at coming in for the inter- 
view. They protested no particular 
magical formula. However, it was 
obvious that they took pride in 
their daughter and, as the inter- 
view progressed, it was also obvious 
that the basis for family solidarity 
was a mutual respect and consider- 
Home 
duties were shared by all and were 
the expec ted “order of the day.” 
Therefore, there was a minimum of 
argument, although the parents ad- 


ion amone the members. 


mitted that occasionally there was 
some effort to unpleasant 
tasks. ‘This was handled through 
the allowance granted each young- 


avoid 


ster. Part of the allowance was re- 
varded as that due the child as a 
family member and the rest was 
subject to proper performance of 
duties. In the case of occasional 
lapses, the latter portion of the al- 
lowance was reduced slightly. 

Television was not a major prob- 
lem, but the children’s desire to 
see it exceeded the parents’ esti- 
mation of how much was a proper 
amount of viewing. They deter- 
mined that certain programs were 
“out of bounds” and were not to be 
turned on. Among the other more 
or less acceptable programs, Adele 
was given the opportunity to select 
a reasonable number. 

It was concluded that while 
youngsters like Adele do not grow 
up without problems, they have the 
emotional stability and intellectual 
ability to adjust to the normal vicis- 
situdes of life without developing 
major problems of adjustment. 


Evironiat Nore: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor. 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 
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A farmer must like to work 
outdoors. He must be able 

and willing to do hard phys- 

ical work. During the sum- 
mer he is often on the job 
from sunup to sundown. 





A young man may learn farming by working for his 
father, or on another farmer's land. Some boys go 
to agricultural college from two to four years. 


Successful farmers cut 
down the risks of their 
occupation. They watch 
weather predictions, they 
spray crops against in- 
sects, and inoculate ani- 
mals against disease. 








Many machines are used on modern farms. Farm- 
ers keep up to date by attending demonstrations 
and grange meetings. The Department of Agricul- 
ture helps farmers to plan wisely, to conserve soil, 
and to determine when to sell. 
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Vacation Science 


FOR OLDER PUPILS 


ALBERT PILTZ 
Superv r, Exact Sciences, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


UMMER vacation will soon result in a mass exodus of children from 
S schor Is all ovel the country. some youngste rs will be traveling long 
distances to seashores, mountains, and woodlands. Others will spend 
time at he me and take short trips to recreation sites lakes, parks, and 
picnic areas Most children will have an abundance of leisure and a 
chance to engage in greater outdoor experience. 

The teacher can use the summer interval as a classroom away from 
school and provide some guidance for many nondirected activities. Ex- 
ploring with children the possibilities of making their summer surround- 
ings an outdoor laboratory may suggest application of science learnings 


and bring forth a multitude of ideas for broadening science interests. 


Using Science for a Safer Summer 


Many safe practices which become almost automatic with children stem 
from science experience. Understandings developed from careful obser- 
vation, experiment, demonstration, and study will aid the child in exer- 
cising caution (not fear) when confronted with a natural hazard. 

It is expect d that the lure of woods and fields will give children oppor- 
tunity to practice safeguards previously learned in the classroom. 

Poison ivy is a poisonous vine, causing severe skin blisters, which is 
found growing around trees, fence posts, and shrubs, and along edges of 
paths and woods. It is easy to get poisoned by touching the plant or 
things that have touched the plant and in some cases even by being near 
the plant. 
three leaflets of each leaf and the white waxy fruit which is characteristic 


of the plant. The three leaflets may be brilliantly red in the late summer 


Use a picture of a poison-ivy plant to direct attention to the 


and fall. Children can make drawings of the leaflets and berries of poi- 
son ivy and show the places where the plant is likely to be found. Memo- 
rizing the old rhyme, “Leaflets three, let it be,” helps children remember 
what the plant looks like. A simple remedy to use when one has touched 
poison ivy is to apply a heavy lather of strong yellow laundry soap to the 
hands. Three or four washings in hot soapy water are recommended. 
Poison oak is similar to poison ivy but is more bushy and is commonly 
found in the southern states. Poison sumac is a shrub with smooth 
bark, branches, and stems. 


Detroit Public Schools 


It has compound leaves of 





seven to thirteen leaflets. 
These leaflets also turn red 


in the fall and have heavy 

; mad clusters of white drooping 

a Pupa rp’ berries. Poison sumac is 

+e q found in swampy places in 

° ; } =e 

¥ 4 - many parts of the country. 
on . . 

b La Children should be cau- 


Polyphemus Moth 


tioned about placing any 
part of plants in the 
mouth unless they are sure 
it is safe. In outdoor cook- 
ing avoid plac ing food on 
branches of oleander or 
other poisonous plants, for 
the food may be poisoned 
from the branches. The ed- 
ible field mushrooms are 
difficult to identify and for 
that reason it is wiser to 
use them for making spore 
prints and not as food. 
When taking excursions 
through dense woods that 
are (Continued on page 52) 
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Los Angeles County Schools 


Summer Science 
Interests 


OF PRIMARY CHILDREN 


BERNICE C. BRYAN 


Elementary Science Consultant, 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


_ ahead to her summer vacation, Mrs. Young is beginning 
to wonder how she might help Jill, Tom, and her other seven- 
year-olds make plans to have a good time too. Perhaps she could 
help the group have some experiences at school to develop a back- 
ground for carrying on various activities by themselves later. She 
also thinks of ways to work with parents as well as with the children 
in order to open up opportunities for a profitable vacation Possibly 
you, too, are concerned about working in a similar way 

The backyard at home has many possibilities for extending a 
child's science concepts, To stimulate observation you might use a 
film such as Wonders in Your Own Backyard.* This focuses atten- 
tion on kinds of animals living in a backyard, and their habits. It is 
illustrated by a worm, a spider, a millepede, a sow bug, and a snail. 

After the boys and girls view the film, encourage them to look in 
their yards and see if they can locate a spidet spinning its web, heat 
at ric ket chirp, wat h a grasshoppe I hop, observe ants go in and out 
of their nest, and also find different kinds of plant vrowth With 
such beginnings a child might develop various experiential learnings 
while playing at home during the summer, 

Many young children have pets but usually assume little responsi- 
bility for them. With some guidance at school in caring for ani- 
mals such as a guinea pig, a canary, goldfish, o1 tadpoles, boys and 
girls have opportunities to gain information which may be he Ipful 
as they care for a pet at home. What is a good dict for a dog ot 
cat? How often should it be fed? What other kinds of care should 
be given? Such questions might lead to considerable discussion, ob- 
servation of a pet’s habits, interviews to gain information, and ex- 
perience in keeping records, as well as opportunitic« s to assume more 
responsibility for the well-being of an animal. 

Gardening may be a vacation interest for some boys and girls. 
Possibly the children in your group have had a garden at school. 
Also, if they have tried experiments with plants to find out how they 
grow and conditions necessary for life, considerable interest may 
have developed. With such a background some individuals may be 
able to carry on similar activities at home. (Continued on ¢ ige 51) 


* Wonders in Your Own Jacky ird, color, or black and white (( hurchill- 
Wexler Film Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38, Calif.). 
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pecial -Class Children 
CAN GIVE AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 





j 
ELIZABETH KRYNSKI 
Special Class Teacher, Center Street School, 
New Hyde Park, New York 
because this topic is stressed throughout to music in imitation of the dancers he sees on 
culut Early in the preparation we television becomes our star, and the girl with the 
one costume property for each lovely voice is featured as soloist. Almost any 
such as a bright-colored hat or a police- class can produce its quota of special talents 
badge or belt. Using these helped keep around which the program can be molded 
t high during rehearsal time As the ba In order to provide an element of spontaneity 
the show, we used son from Irving and also to demonstrate academic achievement, 
S a Sor f Safety (Irving Caesar, we arranged our Traffic Sign Quiz in this man- 
Publisher, 1619 Broadway, New York ner—Bill, the Quiz Master, had a number of 
songs are melodic, contain straightfor- cards, face down, on a table in front of him. He ( 
thoughts on safety, are humorously ex- chose any child who had his hand raised \ 
and contain few abstract ideas which There was an enthusiastic 100 per cent on 
be out of the range of understanding of this! The chosen one picked up a card which 
children We found from our last was read aloud by Bill. “Find the sign that says 
experience that the children learn rhymed you cannot go out here.” The child then finds 
ly, so some of the spoken parts were the No exir sign from a row of them placed 
' , hearsing her words of ting made les along the front board, and places it on one of 
hisner. the chorus was in plac: At last his is the time to make use of all the special the several “sign posts” arranged around the 
the ol nt arrived for the iacis to be n! abilit of the children which have been ob- Stage Iwelve signs were so identified and the 
Wi ou , am I describing an served and noted throughout the year The lit- children responded with complete absorption { 
m—a ¢ mon wee occu tle gi th a natural flair for fluent speech be- and confidence. They enjoyed this part of the 
thou ds of ools all over the coun comes the announce The good reader can be show so much that their enthusiasm reached the 
Fecau in assembly progras th pressed into service as the Quiz Master. ‘The audience and this became one of the most pop- 
- atin | 1s put on by ou of bie bo ppreciate the dignity of taking care of ular numbers on the program. Their ability in 
: tarded cl ldr n the props and arranging the “stage” between reading and comprehending was, incidentally, 
By the very nature of their handicap, ment numbet The little boy who spins and whirls well demonstrated. Continued on pa 
] tar cl n oft m i ‘ re 
iva buildin experiences ol 
hool t ram Sometime how- , : : ssensanennscnssnsensassenssee encessassne esseesscssecsnse coensunsesevesvessesessqnssnssesenccnscosqnsseentes 
| pulating of procedut 
| ’ i { » a sphere of activit : 
I ! ! lmost out of the question = 
: clams off twelve childeces (1.0 PROBLEMS OF THE GIFTED-V : 
from 30 to 75) now look forward each ELIZABETH GRAF 
putt on their assembly pro nh just Director, Instructional Services, Elementary Schools, : 
} ther cl ‘ Qur second annual per- Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania : 
e having been completed, it seems a 
1 tu to share the findi of this expt i- Arnold has an 1.0. in the 140° His father is a professor of ¢ ntomology, and Arnold = 
both its jovs and pittalls, with others in hare h intere , He reads well, 1 ys music and art, likes folk dancing, and is : 
{ d in the education of mentally retarded cially well adjusted. His blank spot is anything mechanical. He would not attempt : 
children to operate the ta pe recorder or othe equ pmer 4 He cannot seem to do even the : 
Che first variation from the usual pattern was inn t mechanical job at home. How can he be helped to overcome this? : 
we cho. of assembly room It is not alway ; 
wise to use the regular school assembly hall At first I am inclined to say, “Why worry about this one phase of Arnold’s devel- : 
Our a large suburban community. Its chil- opment?” Here is a boy who has many talents and gifts and does many things well. 3 
dren a highly sophisticated and the average Why insist that he must be mechanically adept also? Then I think of a statement : 
ntelligence is high lo expect our class of made by an outstanding physicist “Every real scientist needs to work with his 
you! wes 7-12) and emotionally unstabl hands as well as his head So it seems that if he is to have a future in entomology, : 
pecial-« hildren to perform in a huge gym- or in any other field of science, Arnold should face this problem, not avoid it. Al- : 
nasium crowded with four hundred lively and though skill with the hands is not necessarily the same as mechanical skill, perhaps a : 
entertal nt-conscious youngsters was un first step would be for him to work with his father preparing insects for mounting. : 
thinkabl We are fortunate in having a large Another step would be to help him master some very simple mechanical operation. : 
classroo which became the assembly hall for If these things do not work, then I would say, “Let him alone.” In the classroom, 
the occasion. Since retarded children depend on others who do not have his intellectual ability can operate the tape recorder. At 
familiar places, people, and routine for stability home bring in an electrician to make repairs. Perhaps in this case we should be sat- : 
we felt sure that using their own room would, isfied with the evident success Arnold has accomplished in the present use of his : 
n itself. assure a certain amount of confidence. many talents and eifts 


We began to prepare our show slowly and 


without pre ssure We chose to do a sale ty pro- 
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Tool-Subject Devices 








PREPRIMARY 
READING 














SURPRISE PICTURES. Add inter- 
est and stimulate imagination by 
using two pictures to develop sto- 
ries. After the group has "read" 
the first picture, ask a question 
that will lead to thinking about 
the second. For example, show a 
mother cat looking out of a win- 
dow. After everyone has guessed 
what she is looking at, show the 
second picture. (The cat's kittens 
or her mistress). Another day, 
show the same first picture but 
change the second. Good to stimu- 
late imagination. Belle McIntyre 





PRIMARY II 
HANDWRITING 





LETTERS TO TEACHER. The last 

week of school have the group write 
letters to the next year's teacher 

to show their handwriting. In- 

clude some language drill by talk- 
ing about the contents of a good 
letter. They will include name, 

age, address, number of brothers 

and sisters, pet, favorite story, 

and so on. Will give the next year's 
teacher a good idea of more than just 
where each is in handwriting. 








PRIMARY | 
ARITHMETIC 


WHAT IS 2? For an interesting 
review some day, concentrate the 
entire lesson on one number. Take 
2, for example. What does it mean? 
Two eyes, two pencils, a pair, the 
second of the month, two o'clock, 
two inches, twins, Then someone 
may remember that 2 is one more than 
one; one less than three; one plus 
one;three minus one, Another day 
pick another number; but don't over 
do it. Good way to pin down number 
concepts. Alice Panek 


2 = pair 
TWINS 


PRIMARY III 
LANGUAGE 


TELEVISION DRILL. From heavy 
cardboard cut the shape of a tele- 
vision set and paint. Cut a slot 
at top and one at bottom of the 
screen. Behind each slot fasten a 
small roller with window-shade 
holders. Write whatever language 
drills you need on a strip of 
brown paper. Put it through slots 
and fasten to the roll- 
ers. Roll paper over 
screen at any desired 





speed. You can change 











) | the drill simply by 
changing the strip of 
paper. §§ Flora Brewer 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
ARITHMETIC 
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RIDDLES. Have the children 
.make up arithmetic riddles, putting 
ach on a separate slip of paper. 
All are put in a box. The class 
divides into teams. In turn some- 
ne from each team draws out a rid- 
lle, reads it aloud, and tries to 
iswer it. yount a point for the 
eam for each right answer. Ifa 
whild makes a guess and is wrong, 
his counterpart on the other team 
tries to guess, If he does, his 
team gets the point. If he doesn't 
the riddle goes back in the box. 


GRADE 6 
LANGUAGE 





{ yp a 
Hurrah for the Queen! he shouted, Hurr 


» ( 
Ikben Rex! we cried. Tkben Rex has se 


» it 
Majesty before, said Willem,at the 
) 


) 
os 
(te also knows Prince Henry! declar 





“Rex is his real name, Your Ma jest 
‘~“tsying and offering tk 
~ He's our 


PUNCTUATION DRILL. Duplicate 
copies of a short story that the 
class has recently had in its read- 
er, eliminating all punctuation. 
Pass out the copies and have the 
‘lass put in necessary punctu- 
ation. Then each turns to his read 
er and makes corrections. Last of 
all, have a discussion about the 
most common errors. 
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GRADE 5 
HANDWRITING 


TAKING DICTATION. Good 

handwriting is not only writing 
legibly but doing it quickly and 
easily. Tape-record a paragraph or 
two, speaking slowly but evenly, and 
paying strict attention to the num- 
ber of words a minute. Play the 
recording and have the class copy 
it. Let each be his own critic. 
Could he have done better? Another 
day, play another recording with 
dictation at a slightly faster 


GRADE 7-8 
SPELLING 


STORY COMPOSING. What Victor 
Borge does with tunes can be fun 
with words. Let each child write 
down the first five nouns he thinks 
of—the less seemingly related the 
better. He exchanges paper with his 
neighbor. Then he works the words 
on his new list into a paragraph, 
Be sure to have the result read 
aloud. Encourage trips to the dic- 
tionary to find new meanings or 
check on familiar ones, 











PRIMARY LEVEL 


Creative Construction Ideas 


TT 














Let's Make a 
Litter Bag 


Carry a litter bag 
in your car, instead 
of a Litterbug! Dad 
will be pleased to 
show off Junior's in- 
vention. Decorate pa- 
per bags in any origi- 
nal way for Father's Day. 


Action Shadow Boxes 


Make several 4” figures 
from pipe cleaners—playing 
a game, helping at home, or 
participating in a Scout or 
Maude Linstrom Frandsen Brownie activity. Bend feet 
eommodindones up and slip into cardboard 
bases to stand. Paint bits 
of paper toweling for the 
clothing. Stage sets are 
art materials and scrap. 


as 
—_— _ 
ONE SHEET OF —" ss <= fj MAKE F 
NEWSPAPER —> . : OF THESE 
Foo 
FOLO IN '3 
tdea from TIMES 
HALF 
Nell Wear , — 
i . 3 
s 
a se 


























Q 


LOOK LIKE THIS 


“SIT UPON” for a Picnic se = 


Each child needs 9 full newspaper 
sheets. Fold each section as shown, 
into a tough strip 21” long by 3”. 
Interlace by weaving over and under, 
while holding them flat on the 
table. (Younger children can do this 
better if two work together.) Tuck FINISHED MAT 
ends in on alternate sides. Rest- FAS DUES uP 
hour mats can be made the same way! tN 














Preserve Our Parks 


Using dolls, children can 
plan and make 3-D displays for 
hall display cases or store 
windows to show conservation 
of play areas and camp sites. 
Work in groups or committees to 
decide materials and size of 
display to fit available space. 
Develop displays from angle of 
what everyone can do to help 
preserve our parks. 


Mentioned by Amy E. Jensen 











Made under the direction 
of Florence Hayner 







ALTERNATE UP AND DOWN 
FOLD OVER THEN TUCK 


DZ UNDER OPPOSITE STRIP 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


Tin-Can Baskets 


Collect tin cans according to the sizes of 
the baskets desired. Coffee cans or #10 cans 
may be used. Cut the can with the tin snips 
into an uneven number of vertical strips. If 
large reed (#4) is used, leave spaces between 
the strips by removing a thin section. Paint 
the can a bright col- 
ored enamel to harmo- 
nize with the room where 
it will be used. Soak 
reed before weaving 
with it. Fold ends of 
the tin strips under to 
finish edge of basket. 








Samples sent by 
Georgia Malicky 





An idea by 


Lillian Koslover Greeting Cards 


pictures cut from magazines as the 
basis for original greeting cards. Cut out 
the picture, paste it in place, and add a 
er, funny, or otherwise appropriate 
phrase or verse to match the picture. 
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Pictured by @ student of 
Juanita Groves 


Porthole Vacation Picture 


Make two circles, one solid for 
the backing, and the other with an 
open center for the picture frame. 
With cutouts and paint, suggest one 
type of enjoyable vacation by mak- 
ing a scene of a summer activity. 


Planned by 
Grace Gannon 


FASTEN MATS AFTER CUTTING 

70 FRAME WITH TO FIT, CEMENT 

PAPER CLIPS PIECES TOGETHER 

FOR MARKING AND PUNCH FOR 
LACING 


Place-Mat Lampshade 
for Dad's Desk Lamp 


Measure a lampshade frame to see 
whether you can span it with 3 or 4 pa- 
per or plastic place mats. Use the 
type without borders. The old shade 
is the pattern. Cut the mats and join 
with cement or clear adhesive. Lace 
to old frame through punched holes, 
with lacing or cord. 





TIP OF THE MONTH 


ERE is an easy way to provide and record supplementary reading 
H so that each child can proceed at his own speed on his level with 
a minimum amount of work for the teacher. Provide a table for read- 
ing materials which are not used in regular classwork or for library 
reading, such as series of books written especially for children with 
reading problems; sample copies of readers; social studies, science, 
or health textbooks without grade levels on them; anything attractive 
and of interest to the children. In the back of the book, paste an 
envelope for a library card and put in it a card with the name of 
the book on it. 

When a pupil selects a book, the date and his name are put on 
the card, which the teacher keeps. No time is set for returning books, 
but the teacher checks the cards occasionally to make sure that a. . 
book isn’t out unreasonably long. When a pupil returns a book, he 
may give a book report if he wishes, or the teacher by tactful, in- 
formal discussion can find out whether it was read. Either the 
teacher or the individual pupil can keep a record of the books which 





GIANT AND PRINCESS 


ERE is a game that I use in word or number 
H drill. A girl who has made the highest 
score in some previous game is selected to be 
the princess. She stands at the front of the room, 
in the giant’s castle. The other children stand 
in a row at the back of the room. The teac her 
holds a stack of flash cards on each of which is 
When a child rec- 


oenizes a word shown he advances the number 


a number as well as a word. 


of steps indicated by the number on the card. 
The first child to reach the princess rescues her 


from the giant. MAE BELLE WASSERBURGER 


WAITING GAME 


s OMETIMES when my second-grade class is 
ready to be called for cafeteria or assem- 
bly, we find that we have to wait anywhere from 


This is a good 
I usually be- 


a few minutes to ten minutes. 
time to start a “rambling story.” 
gin it myself to get their interest and to estab- 
lish a situation. 

For example, I may say: “Once upon a time 
a little boy was walking down a dusty road. One 
shoe started to rub his foot until he almost 
couldn’t walk. He was so glad when he came to 
a little stream of water. He sat down, took off 
his shoe, and discovered that he had a blister 
on his little toe.” At this point five or ten chil- 
dren are waving their hands, each hoping that 
I will call on him to go on with the story. I 
call on someone and he adds to the story to a 
certain point; then another child is called on 
to add his bit, and so on. The children love 
it, and the room is quiet so that everyone can 
hear. GERTRUDE M. WEAVER 


OUR WEATHERMAN 


WILE making plans for a news “broadcast,” 
W one sixth-grade pupil suggested that we 
have a weatherman such as they see on televi- 
sion. Now pupils volunteer for that job. 

Using a chalkboard map of the United States, 
information from radio and television forecasts, 
and weather maps from newspapers, our weath- 
erman gives. the weather report for the day. A 
political map of the U.S. hangs beside the chalk- 
board map so that he can see at a glance the 


have been read. 


names of states and places he 
mentions that he wants to in- 
dicate on his map. 

As he is expected to explain 
any symbols and new expres- 
sions he uses, we find that we 
are learning: 

1. More about the location 
of the states and geographic 
features of the country; 

Zz To 


used on 


recognize the sym- 


bols weather 


and to.understand what they 


maps 


mean; 

3. To read decimal num- 
bers for the amount of pre- 
cipitation; 

4. The meaning of new expressions; such as, 
cold front, stationary front, high-pressure areca, 
wind direction and velocity; 

5. And that weather forecasts are made by 
the collection of scientific data. MILDRED VANCE 


ANIMALS OF VALUE 


very old technique is that of making a 
A papier-maché animal by starting with a 
skeleton of rolled newspaper bent to shape and 
tied together with string; then adding pads of 
wadded newspaper for shape, and covering the 
whole with across-grain strips of paper toweling 
pasted down smoothly. Children are usually 
enthusiastic about the project, but the addition 
of the autographs of teachers and classmates 
certainly adds to the enthusiasm with which 
the project is carried out. Each animal so au- 
tographed increases in value as the years roll 
past. Recently, a former pupil, who had made 
such an animal, stated that he wouldn’t take 
anything for his “critter.” 

A soft, black pencil is best for autographs as 
some inks run when shellac is put on. They may 
be added in numerous ways. Places can be left 
unpainted, such as a blanket on a horse or ele- 
phant; on a zebra or a tiger the autographs can 
be written between the stripes. The whole ani- 
mal may be left unpainted except for the eyes, 
nose, mouth, and hoofs, and names written 
helter-skelter. Put class and date on the fore- 
head, chest, or some special spot. 

Finish with a coat of shellac to keep the 
names from rubbing off. LORAINE BROOKS 


GLADYS E. PAYNE 





OUR SHELL COLLECTION 


IVING on the Gulf Coast gives our children 
L ready access to many species of marine life. 
In the picture you see two sixth-grade boys ad- 
miring a collection of shells which was assem- 
bled and mounted by the class. This collection 
made a nice showing when exhibited at the re- 
gional science fair. 

As a result of this study of sea life, the class 
has become very conscious of the variety and 
Many 
new shells have been recently added to the orig- 
All shells have been identified, 
labeled, and mounted. 


number of creatures beneath the water. 


inal collection. 
They are on display in 
a prominent place in the school and form a sort 
of “shell lending library” for other classes, 
From the chiidren’s interest in the marine life 
of the Gulf Coast there developed a yearning 
for knowledge about the denizens of other bod- 
ies of water. Library books, current magazines, 
and encyclopedias are answering many of their 


questions, SISTER M. PHILOMENA 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected, 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, The 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Make the most of ut! 


‘SHEILA SCHWARTZ 


Teacher, First Grade, Camp Avenue School, 
Merrick, L.l., New York 


We found that “amphibian” means living in 
places, and they 
Have backbones, but other characteristics 
them different from mammals 
like baby fish when young, and live 


legs and live on land part of the time 


nd fre are amphibians most children 
the ZOOo, 
lives on land. 


all were fine irds, turtles, and 


<periential bach ro reptiles. 

ough to merely discu what } st rept les have scales on the il 

en at the zoo. Some deepe 

ary for them. are cold-blooded Thei body tem- 

va with ironment 

Real Motivation ; , ' : 
wt Tet oO Incluas . but this 


place om when some 
to the fish 


but I sh 


that 
Do any belon to re 
Of course, the children look 2. Have fu ind gill 1 scales 
yur unit became a cla 101 Are born from es 





the i her necd not 
» famntiy mares The Field Trip and After 
irn them, and it is We took a trip to the zoo alter becoming fa- 
substitutes, whicl miliar with the classification As we went from 
’ = can 
then to cage, the children looked for the distin- / hes 
QS 
hinge marks and tried } imal i 

ushing marks and tried to put each animal into n k 

Science Activities rf 4 rec 
ts proper “family Ome seid 
n the classroom, scrapbooks were divid- yyyoter 
After establishing the qualifications d into the four classifications. The children ‘ : 


earched magazines fo1 relevant pictures, and 


t family of animals we studied wer Back ir 


for mammals, we did research to find who be- 
longed to the family. The Giant Golden Bool drew their own animals when no picture was 


i Sctence Simon and Schustei was the chil- found. 


dren lavorite rese irch book The pi ture are 


jlorful and ¢ x phe t, and the text is su iple. 
Ihe children discovered that mammals— |. Labeled scrapbooks 
1. Have backbone 2. Discussed results of research. 

Made individual and committee reports. 


Are warm blooded body t ripe rature 
stories and made experiential 


Language Arts 





irdiess of environment). +. Wrote 
irts (illustrated when possible). 
Made large picture charts of each classi- 


s constant re 
Have hair or fur. cl 
+. Give birth to their babies 
». Feed their babies with milk from their own fication. 


i he cl iidren-were amused to find that pe ople Art Experiences 
«long to the same family as tigers, camels, bears, 1. Shoe-box cages used for animals made of 
hippopotami, and kangaroos clay, papier-maché, and two-dimensional oak 
Birds were the second family investigated. tag 
We found that they— 2. We made a large cut-paper mural of the 
4 H ive le athe rs. ZOO with the seal pond in the center. The paths 
2. Are warm blooded. were drawn on it map style, and then we pasted 


§. Have two wings, two legs, and a bill. cutout cages, trees, benches, restaurant, refresh- 


+. Come trom eggs 

Some birds we could see at the zoo were her- 
ostriches, and penguins. 

When we read Peter Pan in class, the children 


ment cart, and people. 


Number Activities 
These number concepts entered into all phases 


uked if the crocodile was a mammal. From the of the unit. 


lustrations. it seemed to have a backbone. This 1. Size of various animals in height or weight. A aerial ihe 


ed to amphibians and re ptiles. 2. Size of the species. (Continued on page 54) 
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MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 





NOW that the spring season is drawing to a 


close, and long summer vacation days are in 
the offing, fish and fishing make appropriate 
subjects for the classroom. They open the 
doors to a variety of science topics, and give 
the children many opportunities to practice 
the tool sub jects while the teacher observes 
their skills in handling all phases of the cur- 
riculum. 

Fishing has been a trade and a hobby since 
the earliest history of mankind, It has pro- 
vided food and/or pleasure for people in all 
parts of the world. Places to fish are numer- 
ous—some provided by nature, such as the 
oceans, rivers, lakes, and mountain streams— 
and some provided by man, such as stocked 
ponds which may originally have been built 
to control runoff, or provide a drinking place 
for livestock, or a source of water in case of 
fire. 

Commercial fishing requires the labor of 
thousands of workers to catch, process, and 
distribute the many products. Equipment var- 
ies from the simple dory and net to the high- 
ly mechanized boats used by large operators. 

Pleasure fishing has created a business in 
sporting goods ranging from the pole, lure, 
and rowboat to the seagoing powerboat which 
takes groups out where the “big ones” are 
biting. Even the clothing industry has bene- 
fited, by supplying the many needs of fisher- 
men—and women. 

The more one thinks about fish and fishing, 
the more it seems that a year could be spent 
on the subject. Certainly, it would give a 
broad social-studies view of the world. But 
of course, it is impossible “to fish” all year 
when the curriculum is already “packed with 
necessities.” 

This introduction is intended to show the 
teacher, who may shy away from this unit on 
fish, that she is missing a worth-while proj- 
ect. For instance, it can be an ideal way to 
motivate a unit on almost any part of the 
world. Begin by asking, “What kinds of fish 
are caught in the region to be studied?” “Do 
fishermen use poles, nets, or baited lines?” 
“Is the fishing done from boats, piers, or 
shore?” “Which country catches the most 
fish?” “What people are the biggest fish eat- 
ers?” “Are fish useful except as a food?” 
“When you say fish, does it include clams, 
oysters, shrimp, and lobsters?” “How many 
kinds of fish are there in the world?” “What 
kinds are common near our community?” 
“How many kinds of fish are available in our 
local markets? Which are fresh, frozen, salt- 
ed, canned, smoked, or pickled?” 

This unit on fishing need not be all book 
work, language, or art. There’s a wealth of 
rhythmic activities awaiting development if 
teacher and pupils put their imaginations in 
high gear. Some activities can be as graceful 
as a dance, or as vigorous as the “phys ed” 
teacher would require. Think of fishing 
rhythms in terms of casting for trout, hauling 
in a net, or straining arm, back, and leg mus- 
cles to “pull in a big one.” 

The following is the children’s report of 
the activity rather than the teacher's descrip- 
tion of how it was done. You'll enjoy read- 
ing their comments and reactions, M.F.O. 


Here’s Our_ 


UR interest in fishing and the sea started 
O when we read Exploring Near and Far, a 
fourth-grade book by Sorenson 
( Follett We were studying about the Maine 
coast, and the crabs, lobster fishing, and clam- 
bakes. Then, we found a chapter in The Wa- 
ters of the Earth |“Science Today and Tomor- 
row” series (Ginn) |, and found out about tides, 
life in the ocean, and on shore. BILL. 

We thought it would be fun to draw pictures 
of fish on the board. We decided on a mural 
made with colored chalk. We began to read 
about all kinds of fish. We learned a lot about 
We brought pictures of the 
Some children 


Gross and 


fishing as a hobby. 
sea and wonders of the ocean. 
% books from the library, and others brought 
We planned and worked by com- 
We chose our own part to work on. A 


magazines. 
mittees 
vocabulary list was made of all the new words 
we found. 

Every day something new arrived. Billy con- 
tributed a starfish. Gene had some shells from 
the Philippines which his father found when he 
These started a collection of 
sea minerals, shells, and coral. CHERYL. 

We discovered that poetry helps us “see” 
things. 
and illustrated them with “sea pictures” using 
Our 
fish looked real swimming “on paper.” CAROL, 

The boys made “fish kites” for the bulletin 
board, and painted them. TOM. 


was in the Navy. 


We made poems about fish and shells, 


crayons, yarn, pipe cleaners, and sequins. 


Arithmetic 


One day someone suggested that we make 
problems about fish. Here are a few. 

1. If whiting costs 45 cents for 3 lbs., how 
much would 5 lbs. cost? 

2. Jack wanted to buy 2 Ibs. of pike at 80 
cents a pound. He had $1.25. Is it enough? 
How much more is needed? ROBERT. 

3. Our mural How 
many feet long is it? How many yards? It is 43 
inches wide. GENE. 

4. Jane went fishing and caught 16 fish in 
If her luck keeps up, how many will 
she catch in a week? If she sells each fish for 
75 cents, how much will she earn? BETTY. 

5. Lobster fishermen caught 6,000 lobsters. 
They sold “% of them. What part was left? 
How many lobsters were left? DAVID. 

6. If a class was drawing a mural with one 
school of 31 fish, plus 2 whales, 3 tuna, 4 eels, 
2 squid, 20 different plants, and 31 other fish, 
how many fish were there in all? BILL. 


measures 144 inches. 
How many yards wide? 


one day. 





7. Find the cost of: 3 cans of sardines at 21 
cents a can; 2 whale steaks at 85 cents each; 6 
lobster tails at 72 cents each. CAROLYN. 

8. David's father runs a store. Last week he 
sold fish sticks, 4 pac kages for $1.50. Now he 
is selling them at 5 packages for $1.73. How 
much will you save by buying 5 packages? 

Bill bought 7 Ib. of perch at 37 cents a pound. 
What change will he get from $5? GEORGE. 


Guessing Game 


One day it rained. During recess we made 


up phrases and had 
Here 


1. Sandy beach; scattered shells; 


the class guess what we 
were thinking. are three: 

baskets full 
of clams; rocks covered with wet seaweed ;.big 
pile of dry wood; hot good-smelling steam; sing- 
ing voices; bright red lobsters; circling sea gulls; 


Clambake. ) 
people 


lighthouse beacon. (Answer: 

2. Factory ship; pointed harpoons; 
shouting; excited men; fast motorboats; pulling 
hard; lookout tower; deep foaming water; cut- 
ting up; blubber; gunners. (Answer: Whaling. 

3. Deep-sea divers; underwater plants; sticky 
muddy ooze; millions of fish; playful sea horses; 
water all around; poisonous coral reefs; floating 
plankton; oyster bed; schools of fish; fighting 
marlins; sunken ship; odd sponges. (Answer: 
Under the sea.) 


Concluding Activities 


The last thing that we did was to make “sea 
landscape” etchings. ‘I hey showed high and low 
JOHN. 


After we finished the fish project, it was kept 


tide, sea gulls, and ships. 

on display for our parents to see when they 
came for conferences. We liked 
We were still interested in fish 
when we had book reports. Billy chose The 
True Book of Tropical Fishes by Ray Broeckel 
(Childrens Press) and Nan, Fisherman Tommy 
by Sanford Tousey (Houghton). ROBERT. 


living in a 


“fishy room.” 


Can You Spell These? (We Could!) 


ocean reefs skeletons oysters 
square coral barnacles fathoms 
crawl iodine lobsters whales 
piers surface mussels minerals 
magnesium fossils fasten ills 


poison crocodiles — islands bubbles 


caverns sharks volcanoes pointed 
seines sturgeon plankton fisheries 
octopus kelp starfish splash 
pearls tentacles crystals turtles 
sponges squid Continued on page 5! 
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UPPER GRADE UNIT 





Se veral good reasons for ur ring 


7 oe are 
teachers tk 


though many of you hav 


have a unit on snakes, even 


little natural enthusi- 


asm for workin with reptiles 


] ( hildren « 


; 


interest d in snakes and war 


to know more about them | have worked for 
years in summer camps with all ages and both 
SCXCS Subjects that receive the most response 
are snakes and stars—and in that order! 


9 Children should learn the economic value 
ol snakes 

}. Thev ought to know how to distinguish be- 
tween 


what to do if bitten by a potsonous snake 


and nonvenomous kinds, and 


venomous 


| They should learn the truth about snakes. 
There are many interesting, but wholly errone- 
ou superstviiion and myths 

Prope rly pre ented a study ol snake S will in- 
crease the children ippreciation ol the beauty 


and idaptation found in nature 


Initiating the Umit 


1. Geta liv nake for classroom observation 
(Garter snakes or racers mak entle pet 

> Visit th oo, and give special attention to 
SI il 

Listen t on child's experience with a 

snak uch as catching or killing one, 

t \ 1 Wwspapel story 

». Pictures on the bulletin board 

6. Visit a circus and view the reptiles 

7. Listen to a talk by a snake man. 

The main idea, of course, is to arouse the 
children’s inter and curiosity 

The Snake's Home 
If you plan to have a live snake in the class- 


roon make a imple cave Fasten a smooth wire 
screen netting over the top of a wooden box 
‘Turn the box on its side so the netting Is in the 


front. Cut a door large enough to put food and 


water into the cage, and to take the snake in 
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and out. Secure the door with leather or cloth 


hinges. Be sure there are no cracks in the box. 
A snake can escape through an unbelievably 
small hole. 

Keep a pan of water in the cage for the snake 
to drink or lie in if it chooses. Provide a hiding 
place by adding twigs, grass, or sand. 

Keep the cage where it is not too warm. 


Snakes cannot stand too much heat. 


Handling the Snake 


First, explain to the children that the snake 
Let them touch it if they 
but don’t insist if someone is a bit hesi- 

Hold the snake just back of the head 
until it is accustomed to being 


will not hurt them 
wish 
tant 
so it cannot bite 
handled. A snake's teeth are sharp enough to 


draw blood, and this might frighten some chil- 


Use SNAKE 


FOR A 


LESSON 


ETHEL MAY TAYLOR 


dren. Garters and racers get “tame” very quick- 
ly. When the 
tion them to be 
easily injured, and an infection may develop. 


children handle the snake, cau- 


gentle because the s« ales are 


What to Observe 


color, and size of the 
Dem- 
onstrate this by plac ing an obstac le in its path. 
Notice how 
Many people think the tongue is a fang 
are surprised to find it is soft and flexible. 
by gently 
so the chil- 


1. Look at the shape, 


snake's tongue. It is a “feeling” organ 
it alters its course accordingly. 


They 


2. Hold the snake's mouth open 
inserting a pencil between the jaws 
dren can see the sac or sheath which holds the 
tongue, and the teeth which curve inward. (In 
nonvenomous snakes, there are usually four 
rows of teeth in the upper jaw, and two in the 
Children may safely feel the teeth to 


if they can 


lowet 
see how needle-sharp they are. See 
explain why the snake's teeth recurve (turn in- 
ward Fora special réport for older children: 
Describe the pur pose of the 

}. Note the shape and color of the eyes. Spe- 
cial research will reveal that snakes that hunt in 
Most venom- 


tongue sac. 


the day usually have yellow eyes. 
ous snakes in North America (all the pit vipers) 
have elliptical pupils, while those of the non- 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


venomous snakes are round. Children can see 
that the snake has no eyelids. 
parent 


A strong trans- 
when the 
sand. 


covering protec ts the eyes 
snake crawls through debris o1 

4. Observe the arrangement of the scales, and 
the ventral 


Watch its movements on a smooth surface, such 


how snake “walks” on its scales. 


as glass, and on rough ground. Snakes almost 
never crawl in a straight line. 

5. Children may also discover that the snake 
has nostrils, but no ears. Again, the usefulness 
of the tongue will be evident. 

6. Questions about what snakes eat will re- 
veal that they get their food in three ways. 
Children should find this out for themselves (see 
books by Hecht, Sherman, and Zim in Bibli- 
ography, page 52 Again, the teacher might 
open the snake’s mouth so the children can see 

the jaws, which unhinge with a 
flexible the back, 
and learn that the upper jawbone 


very muscle at 
will separate at the front, thus en- 
food 
When the 
snake takes in food, it works one 
quarter of the jaw at a time. Now 
it is evident that the curved teeth 
keep food from slipping out again. 


abling the snake to swallow 
much larger than itself. 


The jaws work alternately, so the 
snake literally 


fe vod. 


Many snakes will not eat in cap- 


“crawls over’ his 


tivity, or when anyone is around, 
So it is not easy to see them eat. If 
a snake refuses food entirely, you 
had better let it 


days. 


vo free after a few 
However, many snakes, gar- 
ter snakes especially, will soon take 
food. Science manuals will tell you 
what and how to feed your snake. 


Reproduction 


Children are always interested in 
“get 
Snakes reproduce either by laying 
birth to 


how animals their babies.” 


eges, or giving young. 
Snake eggs do not have hard shells like birds’ 
They are 
the snakes 
U.S. take 


They are 


eggs, but a tough rubbery covering. 
oval-shaped and increase in size as 
None of the the 


care of their eggs once they are laid. 


grow. snakes in 


deposited in sand, dirt, or decaying vegetation 
where they will get the right amount of heat 
Young snakes are able 
As the 


young snake grows, it becomes too large for its 


and moisture to mature. 
to take care of themselves from birth 


skin, so sheds or casts it aside several times be- 
fore reaching adult size. Then, it sheds less 
often. (For a special report: How a snake loses 
its skin.) 

If you’re near a zoo or reptile house, ask the 


Children 


may find snakeskins on a rock wall, a wooden 


keeper to save a skin for the class. 


ledge, or in a field. 


Venomous Snakes 


For some reason, these snakes always hold a 
spec ial fascination for children. Give attention 
to the venomous snakes which may be found in 
your vicinity, in particular. 

There are four kinds of venomous snakes in 
the United States: rattlers, moccasins (only the 
cottonmouth is poisonous), copperheads, and 
coral. The first three are (Continued on page 52 
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rue Fourth of July, 1832, in Boston, had 

been favored with an abundance of sun- 
shine. Only now, as afternoon approached, did 
the day’s heat become noticeable. 

Mr. Lowell Mason, organist of the Park 
Street Church, was practicing for the children’s 
Independence Day program to be held there 
that afternoon. He mopped his brow with his 
large white handkerchief before starting the 
next piece of music. He smiled as he looked at 
the song. He had invited his good friend, the 
Reverend Samuel Smith, and wondered if he 
would arrive from Andover in time for the pro- 
gram. 

“This song,” thought Mr. Mason, as he 
played the opening chords, “will especially in- 
terest him.” Playing on, Mr. Mason remem- 
bered the time earlier in the year when he had 
sat at the organ practicing for the regular Sun- 
day church service. 

It was early in February and the cold of the 
day had left the church so chilly that Mr. 
Mason found himself rubbing his hands togeth- 
er to warm them up before practicing the next 
hymn. Suddenly the doors of the church 
opened, letting in a blast of cold air. 

“Now who can this be?” he wondered, peer- 
ing through the dimness of the church. When 
no one appeared he called, “Who is it, please?” 

A boy approached, carrying a package. “I’m 
sorry, sir, | couldn't see you behind the organ. 
Are you Mr. Mason?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered the organist, rising 
from his seat. 

“Mr. Woodbridge asked me to deliver this to 
you.” The boy handed him the package. 

Mr. William C. Woodbridge had returned 
only recently from a trip to Europe. Among the 
many things he had brought back was this 
package for Mr. Mason. In the package were 
several German music books, filled with chil- 
When Mr. Mason played the 


music, he was delighted with the sounds and 


dren’s songs. 


wished that he could teach these sones to the 


children in the church choir, But they wei 





va; 


all written in German, a language Mr, Mason 
did not know. 

He had a friend, however, the Reverend 
Samucl Smith, who could read German. Mr. 
Mason made plans to visit him in Andover, a 
short distance from Boston. 

A few days later Mr. Mason presented him- 
self at Mr. Smith’s home. 
delighted to see his friend. 


‘The minister was 


“What brings you to Andover on such a dis- 
mal wintry day?” he asked as he led Mr. 
Mason into his study. 

“IT have something here,” said Mr. Mason, 
pointing to the books under his arm, “that I 
hope will interest you.” 

Mr. Mason explained about the German 
music books and how much he had enjoyed 
“IT think I could use these songs if 
I could only understand the words.” 

Mr. Smith agreed to look at them. 

“If you find anything particularly good, give 


the music. 


me a translation of it or something close to it 
in English,” said Mr. Mason, “or write a whole 
new song—anything, just so I can use it.” 

A few days later the Reverend Samuel Smith 
was at his desk in the study. His mind was oc- 
cupied with thoughts about the sermon for the 
following Sunday. Looking across the room his 
eyes fell upon the music books. He left his chain 
and picked up one of the books. Paging through 
it he found himself humming now and then as 
he looked over the songs. One of the melodies 
appealed to him so much that he sang it 
through. 

“TI like this song,’ he said. “Too bad the 
words are patriotic words about Germany. If 1 
were to write them in Enelish, they would mean 
little to Mr. Mason or to any of the children 
who might sing them.” 

“A Ger- 


man used this beautiful music and ite words 


Suddenly he had an inspiring idea 


about his country. Why couldn't an American 
write words about America?” 
Setting aside the opening words of his ser- 


mon, he picked up another ( 
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Che Morning-Glory 


"Good morning!" this flow- 


er seems to say. 





A morning-glory plant can 
climb and twine around poles 
or fences or other plants. 


= 


oy 0? 


The morning-glory seeds are 


shaped like this. They form 


where the flower drops off. 
When dry they have a very 
hard covering outside. 





Another year new morning- 
glory plants will grow from 
seeds that fall on the ground 
or you put in the dirt. 
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New morning-glory blossoms 
begin to open when daylight 
comes. 





The leaves are dark green 
in color and remind us of 
a heart. 





The flowers may be red, pink, 
blue, or white. Some. kinds 
have flowers with two colors. 





Would you like to plant some 
morning-glory seeds to get 
flowers this summer? They 
will sprout faster if they are 
soaked in water all night. 
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Story and Illustrations by 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLI 





After noon the flowers be- 
gin to fade and close. By 
evening, they have lost all 
their early beauty. 





The flower of the morning- 
glory looks like a funnel. 


The morning-glory has sever- 
al relatives. One is a weed 
called bindweed. Another is 
the sweet potato which people 
like to eat. 








| | 
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Plant the seeds where plants 
will get early morning sun. 


Morning-glories grow very 
fast. Be sure to give them 
something to climb on. 











HERBERT F. SPITZER 
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BEATRICE KRONE 





RUTH STRANG 





HANNAH M, LINDAHL 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 


ARITHMETIC 


A parent who is a high school mathematics 
teacher objects to our use of “and” for 
“plus” in second-grade arithmetic. Since 
the pupils use and understand “and” in 
daily speech, why is “and” not better than 
“plus” ? 


The argument against the use of and 
is the fact that plus is a preposition 
used to express a relationship between 
two sets of numbers. Then 2 +- 3 5 
is equivalent to “2 with 3 equals 5.” 
If and is used, the expression becomes 
“2 and 3 equal 5.” Note that if a 
preposition is used, equals (singular) is 
required; if the conjunction is used, 
equal (plural) is required. Thus, the 
use of and leads to the establishment 
of language that is not acceptable in 
mathematics. 


ART 


Should I plan the art program for my pu- 
pils early in the school year? 


The close of the year is a good time 
to begin planning for the next school 
year. While art usually grows out of 
the day-to-day interests and needs of 
pupils, it is unified by long-range goals 
and planning for the materials and re- 
gources needed to achieve them. The 
end of the school year is a time to 
evaluate with your pupils the art 
growth that has taken place. It gives 
you a better perspective for thinking 
about your plans for the forthcoming 
year. The evaluation cannot be applied 
to visual evidence alone but to the val- 
ues the pupils identify in the experi- 
ences they have been having in your 
classroom. 

This is the time to begin thinking 
about the books and resources you will 
need for next year. What art education 
books could you read to give you new 
insights? Could you organize an art 
workshop for teachers in your school 
or attend one yourself? Or an exhibit 
at a teacher-training institution? 


LANGUAGE 
How can I helf a left-handed first-grader 


who writes most of his words backward and 
seems unable to learn to spell, though in 
other ways he seems bright enough? 


The factor of mixed dominance 
(right hand dominant and left eye 
dominant, or vice versa) may enter in- 
to the pupil’s trouble of writing most 
of his words backward. Mixed domi- 
nance does not mean that a child can- 
not learn, but it takes more time and 
more patience on the teacher's part. 

Try the following procedures. 

1. Teach the child to notice the be- 
ginnings of words; then to pronounce 
other words that begin the same way. 

2. Have the child write a word in a 
tray containing sand. As he writes, let 
him say the letters; then pronounce 
the word when it is written. This will 
give the visual, auditory, and kines- 
thetic approac h. 

3. Use the tracing method to help 
him learn to write. Make the letters 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


with dots and arrows to denote begin- 
nings; then let him follow the dots. 

4. Use many exercises in reading- 
readiness workbooks. 

5. By all means, forget cursive writ- 
ing. 


MUSIC 


We are expected to take turns giving a pro- 
gram for the P.T.A. Do you have any sug- 
gestions for a “different” program? 


One of the most interesting P.T.A. 
programs I ever attended was built 
around the theme of “Knowing Our 
Community Better.” The children 
made a survey of the various ethnic 
groups represented in their school, and 
began to learn some of the songs and 
folk dances dear to the hearts of many 
of their parents. Some fathers and 
mothers went into the classroom for 
the first time, to help teach some of the 
folk backgrounds for the songs and 
dances. It was not difficult then to 
enlist their cooperation in planning a 
P.T.A. program which really was a 
culmination of the schoolroom activi- 
ties. There were very few spectators, 
for everyone took part in some way- 
singing, dancing, or playing a musical 
instrument. 


READING 


What are some de finite aims in readin 7 jor 
n 5 
{ rade¢ 5 four, fi €, and Six: 


The main reading objectives are ap- 
propriate in some degree from first 
grade on. However, beginning with 
fourth grade, there is more emphasis 
on certain reading skills. The San 
Diego, California, school system has 
worked out a sequence of objectives 
for each grade, as follows. 

Grade Four: 

Outlining—fills in subheadings of an 
incomplete outline from a reading as- 
signment; makes a simple outline of 
topics; makes an outline that shows the 
relation between main ideas and sup- 
porting details. 

Summarizing main idea or ideas. 

Evaluating content. 

Interpreting relationships. 

Predicting outcome of stories. 
Grade Five: 

Outlining in which ideas are organ- 
ized in logical relations; integration of 
ideas from various sources to solve 
problems. evaluation of content, and 
establishing cause-and-effect relation- 
ships through reading. 

Grade Six: 

Critical reading of a more advanced 

type. 


SCIENCE 


How can we help pupils improve their skill 
at problem solving through science study? 


In order to grow in ability to solve 
problems, our pupils must begin the 
experience with a problem. This may 
seem obvious, but effective problem 
solving begins when pupils state care- 
fully a significant problem, the answer 
to which makes some difference to 
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them when they get it. This idea 
should challenge us. 

Having identified a significant prob- 
lem, we now confront pupils with the 
question: How shall we solve the prob- 
lem? Now the experimenting, observ- 
ing, reading, discussing, and other ways 
of learning take on new meaning. They 
are all done in order to solve the prob- 
lem, instead of done as ends in them- 
selves. We use field trips, visual aids, 
books, and apparatus for problem- 
solving purpos<s. Then we check our 
results by evaluating our sources of in- 
formation, our experimental proce- 
dures, and our other ways of working. 

Having engaged often in such a 
carefully planned process, our pupils 
are bound to grow in ability to solve 
other problems as well as those of a 
scientific nature. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


I do not have many reference books in so- 
cial studies. What can I do to supplement 


material in the textbook? 


Lack of adequate reference material 
in the social studies program can be 
met in the following ways. 

1. Interest your P.T.A. group. in 
sponsoring a community project, such 
as a paper drive or a rummage sale, 
for the purpose of securing funds for 
purchasing reference material. 

2. Secure the interest and services of 
the librarian in the public library 
through book loans to your classroom. 

3. Write for free reference material 
to your State Department of Educa- 
tion, to the Historical Society in your 
state, and to companies which adver- 
tise free material relating to social 
studies. Such materials are regularly 
listed in Tue INstTrucToR and in many 
state professional periodicals. 


\{o)0]- mmole) 0) \I-}-1 me) -1— 





These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
eity Elementary School, State University of 
ows 


Art IVAN £. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Aris Education, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


Language LOUISE OAKLEY 
Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, 
Tennessee 


Music BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, idyliwiid, 
California 


Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 


Science GLENN ©. BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Supervisor of Eiementary Education, Public 
Schools, Mishewaka, Indiana 
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been so obvious before 
had expected. 
review! 


I began to look 


naturally enough almost 


ind spontaneously the children be; 


Your Kindergarten and You 


Folk Songs 


for Little Folk 


EVA POLLACK TAUB 


Kindergarten Teacher, P.S. 72, 


® afternoon, as the children of Kindergar- Their response was overwhelming 
Iwo were gathered around the piano 
said, “Today were going to review some ol 
songs we ve learned this year. Do you know 
what to review songs means?” There 


perplexed stirring and shaking of heads 


Gary ofllered A @uess it means to sir 


That's right,” I smiled. “To revieu 


lo something again,’ and we're goin 


in the sones we've been singing all 


j 


along, 


1 some of the songs we may have forgotten.” 


Manhatta New York 


was a hummed and kept time to the music 


them.” tune. 


I make me sit up and take notice 


enough to 


Here was 


something they all seemed to enjoy; even those 


children not yet familiar with the words had 


I began 


Then to play again, choosing another lilting march 


ans “My father plays that on the guitar,’ Lynn 


to sing reported. “It sounds different 
on the piano, but I still like it.” 
I was playing “Oh, Susannah,” 


| never forget a song,’ Sandra stated em- and soon an enthusiastic 


phat ally. 


“Me neither,” Debbie chimed in. 
“We'll see, 


view brought out something which had 
Except for a few like 
Sandra and Debbie, the children did 
member all the songs we had learned 
But what I had not expected songs like these?” I asked. 
was that every song the majority did remember affirmative reply shook the raft- 
turned out to be a folk song! After a week of 
and Each week, no matter 


Singing folk son 


the very first 


chool As we were having an introductory 


rhythm lesson, I began playing “Yankee Doo- 


as a mare hing tune 


“I know that, 


I said. And we did! The day’s 


, the same thing kept happe ning 


Walter beamed as he strutted 
enthusiastically That’s ‘Yankee Doodle.’ ” 


group began clapping to 
music. I started to sing 


don’t you cry for me 


re- from my appreciative audience. 


This I 


at folk songs more respectfully. our topic of discussion might 
in our kindergarten started be, I tried to find one or 
ol folk songs which would be ap- 


Several other voices claimed such familiarity we discussed the farm, 


THANKS fo a// of you who sent your kin- 
dergarten newsletters to one another and to 
us during this school year. It is amazing 
whai a lot of you are using newsletters to 
help you keep in touch with your pupils’ 
homes. There is enough similarity of con- 
tent to convince us that, throughout the 
U.S., kindergarten goals are quite well de- 
fined, and that these goals are being met. 

There were many interesting and unusual 
ideas in your newsletters, too. We wish we 
had room to publish several of them. Since 
that is out of the question, we selected just 
one administrative procedure to tell you 
about. Betty Farmer's newsletter informs us 
that in Wilson School, Macomb, I/linois, 
during the first two weeks, while the chil- 


an to sing. 


dren are becoming oriented, the school is 
broken up into quarter sessions. That is, 
half the youngsters enrolled for the morning 
session attend from 8:45 to 10:00. The oth- 
er half come in from 10:00 to 11:15. Ditto 
for the afternoon. 

Via newsletter, the teacher explains to 
parents the advantages of having fewer 
children for shorter periods during the first 
two weeks and indicates which hour to send 
each child 

What is one of your successful proce- 
dures? It you put out newsletters but 
haven't sent us one yet, why not do so 
now? Or write us a personal letter. We'll 
be glad to hear from you. 

THE INSTRUCTOR Editors 
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words, and after a single repeat 
not of the chorus, “Oh, Susannah, 
echoed 


“Would you like to learn more 


ers, and folk songs came to Stay. 


propriate. If one couldn't seem 
to be found to fit the subject, 
I'd try a just-for-fun one like 
“Jennie Jenkins,” or a spiritual 


like “I’ve Got Wings.” When 


MacDonald” was a_ favorite. 
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A Finger Play and Action Rhyme 


“The Fox” and “The Frog’s Courtship” were 
both introduced at the time when we were dis- 
cussing animals at the zoo and pets at home. 
When transportation was our theme, “I’ve Been 
Working on the Railroad” could be heard. 

Sometimes the children brought their own 
records and a folk song was introduced in that 
manner. Through records we learned “Big Rock 
Candy Mountain,” “The Lollipop Tree,” “Blue- 
Tail Fly,” “Skip to My Lou,” and many others. 

During our game time, we discovered the fun 
of folk songs we could act out and dramatize. 
The favorites were “Sally Go Round the Sun,” 
“The Paw-Paw Patch,” “Litthe Red Wagon,” 
and “Hey! Betty Martin.” We also discovered 
that we could do some dancing to folk songs, 
inventing our own steps and sequences. We es- 
pecially enjoyed the dances we created for 
“Shoo Fly” and “Skip to My Lou.” 

Through folk songs we become better ac- 
quainted with our country’s history and geog- 
raphy. From such songs (Continued on page 58) 


THE PARADE 


JEANNETTE D. SAHLEIN 


Five little boys were 
Standing in the street. 
Said the first little boy, 
“T hear somebody's feet.” 
Said the second little boy, 
They sound so loud.” 
Said the third little boy, 
“It must be a crowd.” 
Said the fourth little boy, 
“There’s music being played.” 
Said the fifth little boy, 
“Why, of course! It’s a parade.” 
So they clapped and they waved 
When they heard the root-a-toot. 
And when the flag passed by, 
Each stood straight in a salute. 


AS YOU read this poem aloud, use 
your fingers to represent the boys, 
thereby strengthening the meaning 
of the ordinals. You can keep time 
with your feet, softly at first, then 
louder for the “crowd.” Try imi- 
tating first a fife and then a drum 
for “music being played.” Lift 
both hands in surprise for fifth 
boy’s comment. Clap and wave, 
play the flute, and at last salute 
(right hand over heart) as you fol- 
low with your eyes the imaginary 
flag passing by. All these things the 
children will do with you later on. 
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disposition 


‘EFFERSON AMES was a fine young fellow. He had a 
J very good disposition. Do you know what a good dis- 
position means? It means that Jefferson was always gay 
and cheerful. But one morning Jefferson’s good disposi- 
tion disappeared. 

The alarm clock, all set for school, went off with a big 
rolling Brrrrrrrrrrrr. Jefferson Ames woke up. He sat 
straight up in bed with his eyes tight shut. 

Jefferson reached for the clock. His hand hit it. Guess 
what happened. The clock went tumbling off the table, 
top over end and end over top, right down to the floor. 
Crash! Twirrrrp! It broke into a dozen big pieces and 


the ribs. 


good 


by Patricia Martin 


a million trillion tiny pieces. Jefferson Ames opened his 
eyes. He was very cross. 

He got out of bed. He picked up the little wheels and 
springs and screws and all the other little things that had 
no name. He put them all on the table. 

And Jefferson Ames was crosser than ever. “What 
could have happened to my good disposition?” he said to 
himself. “Ul look for it.” 

He looked under the dresser and in the clothes closet. 
He looked up and he looked down and in all the middle 
places. His good disposition just wasn’t anywhere at all. 

Jefferson put on his socks. He reached for his shoes. 
The shoelaces were full of hard knots from the day before. 
He worked and he worked to get them untangled. When 
he finally had his shoes on, he reached for his shirt. He 
put iton. But when he started to (Continued on page 54 


Aih o¢ July parad® 


by Regina Sauro 


ION rapped sharply on the table with his gavel. “The band 
meeting will come to order,” he roared. 

Everyone stopped talking except Monkey. Bear poked him in 

Monkey yelled, “Ouch!” 

Then the band meeting came to order. 

“We want to have the finest parade we have ever had,” said 
Lion. “All of you must be sure to polish your instruments. And 
have your uniforms clean by the Fourth of July. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” 

Everyone clapped and hollered. Suggestions for the big parade 
flew back and forth until the mecting ended. 

The jungle band worked hard. Giraffe and Bear tele- 
phoned and visited everyone in town. They wanted to 
make sure everybody knew about the parade. It would 
start promptly at nine o'clock on the Fourth of July. Ele- 
phant and Tiger sorted out all the music sheets. They 
picked the snappiest, toe-tapping tunes they could find. 
Monkey and Duck sewed buttons and mended rips in the 
band uniforms. Lion was busy keeping all the others busy. 

The band met every afternoon to practice. Lion was in 


4 charge of mistakes. When Monkey played flat notes, Lion 
tapped him sharply on the nose. 


Monkey said, “Ouch!” But then he played better than 
“N he ever had before. 
5 “My, but we sound nice,” said Elephant. He gave a 
“Roomph-a-roomph” on his slide trombone. 
Giraffe nodded happily. “Cliiinnng, claaannng” went 


his cymbals. Continued on pag 
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7 1GGLeEs was sleeping under the mock-orange bush dreaming about a bone that 
W had fallen off the meat truck. All at once she heard hammering and sawing 
Wiggles wiggled out from under the bush. She cocked an ear and listened. The 
noise had stopped. Just then Candy and Sandy, her golden-haired neighbors, came 


around the cornet They had on their pretty blue ribbons, as usual, but they were 
wearing something else, toc Overalls! 
“Woof,” Wiggles barked Why are you wearing overalls, my good neighbors?” 


Candy looked down her nose at Wiggles. whose black coat was covered with dust. 
Sandy looked down her nose, too 
“We are building new houses,” Candy explained 
One for each of us,” Sandy said. 
“But why?” Wiggles asked. “Your old houses are good.” 
“They're shabby,” Candy said. 
“And we're tired of them,” said Sandy. “We want 
e something different 
Wiggles looked after them as they went back to their 
work. “Oh, dear,” she said. “Sandy and Candy always 


> get what they want, it seems. I'd like a new house, too. 
oF gut I can't afford it.” 
The big brown dog from up the street walked by. 
“Good morning,” he said politely. “You look a little 
sad. Tell me what is the matter. Perhaps I can help you.” 


e “Nobody can help me,” Wiggles said. By this time she 
was feeline so sorry for herself that tears were dropping 
a), from her eyes 
S “Oh, come, now,” said the big brown dog, “tell me 
about it. I can’t stand to see a girl cry.” 

“It—it’s just that Candy and Sandy are building new 
houses,” Wiggles said, sniffing. “They want something 
different 

“Why are you crying about that?” the big brown dog 
asked 

“Because—I want something different, too.” 

“New houses cost a lot of money,” the big brown dog 
said. “How much money do you have?” 

“Only three dollars,” Wiggles said. “I got that for a 
bone that fell off the meat truck.” She scratched an ear. 
“I have money in my savings bank. But it wouldn't be 
savings if I spent it. No, I’ve only three dollars.” 

“Three dollars wouldn't go very far toward building a 
new house,” said the big brown dog. “But it would buy 
a can of paint. Why not paint your old house? 

“Why, that’s a wonderful idea,” Wiggles exclaimed. 
And she thumped her tail in the dust and wiggled hap- 
pily. “I'll buy the paint this very day. Thanks very much 
for the idea 

Wiggles ran off to the paint store. A fox terrier was be- 
hind the counter. Wiggles asked him for a can of paint. 

“What color?” asked the fox terrier 

“Color? Now, let me see. I'll take red. Bright red.” 

“That will be three dollars,” the fox terrier said. And 
then he asked, “Do you know how to paint?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” Wiggles replied and off she ran 
with her can of paint 

jut when Wiggles got home she realized she didn’t have 
a brush. And all her money had been spent for the paint. 
What should she do? She thought and thought. Then she 
barked happily. “I'll use my tail for a brush.” 

Wiggles dipped her tail into the paint can and began to 
paint her house. It was hard to do because she had to 
keep looking over her shoulder. Continued on page 58) 
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Don't 
dig 
me 


by Judith Molan 


roupLY Donny offered Miss Brownell 
P the green jack-in-the-pulpit he had 
found in the woods. Uncle Bob had 
helped him dig it up carefully and wrap 
the roots in wet moss. He held it out to 
the teacher. 

She held the plant gently in her hand. 
“It was nice of you to think of me, 
Donny,” she said. “But the jack-in-the- 
pulpits are on the conservation list. We 
should not pick them or dig them up.” 

“Oh,” said Donny, “I didn’t know that, 
Miss Brownell. I guess my Uncle Bob 
didn't either. Shall I take it back to the 
woods?” 

“No,” Miss Brownell answered slowly, 
“I'm afraid it would die by then. I'll tell 
you what we'll do. After school, perhaps 
some of you will come home with me. I 
think I have a shady place in my yard 
where this will grow.” 

Miss Brownell put the plant in a glass 
on her desk. She asked Donny to get some 
water. ‘To give it a drink,” she said. 

Then she told the children about con- 
servation. It meant saving the natural gifts 
of our country and not using them all up. 
Plants and flowers, fish, animals. It meant 
protecting birds and trees. It meant plant- 
ing baby trees for a new forest. 

“There are many pretty wild flowers,” 
she told them. “Some grow ail over the 
place like dandelions and daisies. Others 
are scarce. If the scarce ones are all 
pic ked, soon there won't be any of that 
kind at all.” 

She said that the lady’s-slipper was an- 
other flower on the conservation list. “It’s 
such a lovely flower,” Miss Brownell 
sighed, “and I haven’t found one in the 
woods for two years.” 

After school several of the children 
walked home with Miss Brownell. She 


let Donny carry the jack-in-the-pulpit. She showed 


M ildred them the place under an oak tree where it was cool 


and shady. 
Donny watched closely as Miss Brownell dug a 
deep hole and put in some of the moss. Then she 


rissfelt poured water into the hole and placed the plant in 
it. 

“We cover it with soil,” she said, “and tuck it 

in tightly like this.” Continued on page 58 
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Sum-mer is a jol-ly time ‘Cause we can romp and play The great big sun is o+ 
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ver-head To keep us warm all day; And when it’s hot, it is the rule To run down to the 


rit. > atempo 


swim - ming pool, We swim and splash and then we dive; Oh, it’s such fun to be a- live! 


Words and Music 


by 
CATHERINE Y. HOAGEY 


jcnic 


Oh, let's all have a pic-nie some fine day, Oh, let's all have a pie nic, what do you say? We'll sit a- round a 








hig ta- ble Un-der the old ap- ple tree, Food piled high on the ta- ble, Plen~ty for you and for me. Oh, a pic - 
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nic, pic- nic, Let's all have a pic - nic, pic - nic, pic - nic, Un-der the old ap-ple tree, Un - der the old ap- ple tree. 
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they could find. But Tania found someth 
*Too tall! 


“You squeak when 


she snappe d at vood lookin 


you talk,” she comp 


strongest man in the world 

“Can't stand your lon 
of them all And so it went. 

At first the princess had the time of het 
dozens of the world’s finest princes They 
her jewels and rare gifts—but she found 


By the end of a year, 


getting bored. So, late one afternoon, whe 
and a deep voice boomed “Your Highne 
bother to look up. She just went right on 


polishing her nails 
feel annoyed 
“Well, speak up,” she snapped. “Whoever 
you are. Another perfect prince, I suppose?” 
“No, Your Highness 


“Tust a-curious one. I wanted to see a per- 


re pli d the voice, 


lect princess 
“Well 


and yaw d 


you've seen me,” replied the prin- 


“So now you can leave.” 


cess, 

“But that’s just it!” he wenton. “You're 
not perfect at all! You haven't any man.- 
ners You didn’t even greet me when I 
entered! 

Uhe princess was so shocked that she 
stood up too qui kly The bottle of nail 


polish spilled all Ove! het newest dre Ss. 
“Now set 
The blonde young man standing 


“You re 


what you've done! she cried, 


in front 


finger unfair, 


of her wagged a 


too,” he added “Spilling the polish was 
your own fault And it isn’t ladylike to 
raise your voice.” 

Tania was so mad she couldn't speak. So 


she picked up a vase and threw it. The 


prince dodged it neatly. 
“That's quite a temper you've got,” he 


said mildly. “Where’s your self-control?” 


MIDDLE-GRADE STORIES 
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nose,” she said to Prince Evan, the wealthiest 


fault with them all 


princes were & tting 


ss politely, she did not even 





with them all. “Why 
Prince Hugo 


lained of Prince George, the 


n wron 


fect at all. 
have a nasty temper. 


He nodded. 
life. Every day she received 


paid her compliments, gave 


scarce and the princess was 


n someone entered the room, 


After a few seconds the princess began to 


Tania burst into tears. “How dare you!” she choked. 
Can’t you see my dimple?” 

“If that’s all it takes,” said the prince, “then I’m the most perfect 
I've got two dimples. 


it’s true!” she whispered. 
“Runs in the family,” he said solemnly. “Really, though, I’m not per- 
For instance, I’m rather foolish. 
Otherwise, you would be too perfect.” 





PERFECT 
PRINCE 


IDA M. PARDUE 


“I am perfect! 


” 


One in each cheek 


ryviie Princess Tania was looking for a perfect prince She herself had 
| a dimple in her left cheek Tania thought she was pretty spec ial I am, I am, I am! 
*“So.”’ she announced, “I will marry only a perfect prince Find one!” 
Her courtiers scoured the earth for the right man They brought back prince you ever met. 
to the kingdom the handsomest, wisest, strongesi, and richest princes Tania stopped crying and looked. 


“You do!” 


I’m glad you're rude and 


“IT would?” Tania whispered. 
“You're the loveliest girl I’ve ever seen. 
get over a mad, you're very sweet.” 
“Why, thank you, sir!” 
“Also—you're a little on the short side,” the prince went on, eyeing her 
thoughtfully, “but that works out fine because I’m not very tall.” 
“Perfectly!” smiled the princess. 
“I have freckles, too,” the prince admitted. 


And once you 


stammered Tania. 


Continucd on page 55) 


nstallment Party 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


ENNY tapped her teeth with her pencil and 
J looked at the list. There were thirty names, 
all the boys and girls in her class at school. 

“How am I ever going to cut this down to 
ten?” she moaned. 

Her older brother Jock came to look over 
her “Why do you have to?” he 
wanted to know. 

“Don't you know I’m going to have a par- 
ty?” Jenny exclaimed. “And our house is so 
small Mom said I could only invite ten.” 

“Just cross off the first twenty names, or the 
last twenty, or the middle twenty,” her brother 


shoulder. 


grinned, 

“It's no joking matter,” his sister cried. 
“They're all my friends, and I hate to hurt 
people’s feelings. 1 still remember how badly 
I felt when Diane didn’t ask me to her party.” 

‘Well, don’t ask Diane to yours!” her brother 
said promptly. 

“I guess that’s fair enough,” Jenny said slow- 
ly, crossing Diane’s name off the list. “And 
Bonnie probably wouldn’t come anyway be- 


cause she doesn’t have any nice clothes, so I'll 
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cross her off. And Ellen is such a snob—it would 
be good for her not to be invited. Roger never 
speaks to me in the hall, so off he goes. And 
Bill—I don’t think he ever washes his neck——” 

“You're getting the list pared down,” Jock 
grinned. ‘Pretty soon you'll have trouble find- 
ing ten you want!” 

“Time to start for school,” their mother 
called from the kitchen. “You can finish work- 
ing on your list tonight, Jenny.” 

Jenny hardly heard a word of what went on 
in class that day. She sat at her desk looking 
around at the rest of the pupils. She would 
almost rather not have a party at all than hurt 
twenty people’s feelings. But then she remem- 
bered the fun of parties—the chatter, the games, 
the wisecracks, the sparkling eyes, and the thrill 
of talking it all over with her best girl friends 
afterwards, and she knew she couldn’t bear to 
give it all up. 

At morning recess, Bonnie hurried up to her. 
“I wouldn't tell anyone but you,” she whispered, 
“but we got a box at our house yesterday. 
My cousin is two years (Continued on page 57 








One Good Turn 


Deserves Another 


JAY FRIEDMAN 


A * AFTER-SCHOOI softball game was in progress at the Hamilton 
L School playground. 
“I’ve thrown four good ones over the plate and you didn’t swing,” 
nee 


shouted the pitcher to the batter “What are you waiting for now! 


“Nore of them was any good,” the batter yelled back. “Get one over, 
will you?” 

The second baseman joined in. “He's just stalling because Tommy was 
out a mile last inning and their team wanted us to say he was safe.” 

The pitcher held the ball and turned away from the pitcher’s mound, 
“We need an umpire,” he exclaimed. “There is too much arguing in 
these games. Henry,” he asked one of the other boys, “didn’t your dad 
say he would umpire for us? 

“Yes,” replied Henry. “He said he would be glad to come over some 
Saturday. But this is Tuesday and he’s at work. There isn’t anybody 
that can just take the day off to come over to umpire our games. Not on 
a weekday. This isn’t the major leagues, you know This is a grade- 
school softball game. Now let’s get going or we'll never have another 
time at bat.” 

Jerry Moran had been waiting 


“Henry's right,” he thought to himself. 


through all this for his turn to bat. 
“We spend half our time discuss- 
ing every close play. It seems that the side with the best arguers wins 
every decision. They can just argue until they have their own way. And 
the batter can stand up at the plate as long as he likes, until he gets a 
perfect pitch to swing at.” 

He glanced up the block. There he saw something that took his mind 
compietely away from even his 
favorite game. A boy in a wheel 

UPPER-GRADE STORIES chair was sitting about halfway 


up the block and had obviously 




















silly!” 





spo— NAME TROUBLE 


Laren MINA Sat on the beach watching the boy on water skis. His skill was 
almost unbelievable. No matter how the motorboat swerved he stayed 
with it! 
ski. But up here at Shady Beach Resort she didn’t know anyone 


There was only one consolation about being a stranger 


spend their vacation at this Mississippi River resort 


water too. 


her head. 
“Hi, Willy! Sure didn’t expect to see you here!” 


“Hello, 
thought she'd ever be especially glad to sce Betty. 
Pll-manage-everything type. 


been watching the ball game. Jerry couldn’t tell how tall the boy was, 
but he looked to be about Jerry’s own age. 

The dispute was finally settled and play was resumed. Jerry went to 
bat, made the third out of the inning, and went to take his position in 
the outfield. The game continued, but Jerry turned again and again to 
watch the boy in the wheel chair. The boy didn’t look sad, or happy 
either. He just had a look on his face that seemed to be saying, “I sure 
wish I could be playing ball with them.” 

Just before the game broke up for the day, a woman, who must have 
been the boy’s mother, came to take him home. As she pushed the wheel 
chair up the block, the boy kept turning to watch the last inning 

As Jerry started for home, he wasn’t thinking about the two hits he had 
that day or about the final score of the softball game. He was thinking 
of how terrible it must feel to watch others play ball and not be able to 
join, too. 

That evening after dinner, he mentioned the boy in the wheel chair to 
his dad. His father nodded. ‘That must be Ed Camp’s son, Norman 
Tough luck for such a nice boy. Norman was injured in an automobile 
accident. He’s been in the hospital for almost a year. They just brought 
him home last week.” 

“Will he be better soon?” asked Jerry. 

“That's hard to say, son,” replied Jerry’s father. ‘He was pretty badly 
hurt. I’m afraid he won't be able to walk for a long time. He'll have 
to be in that wheel chair a good while to come.” 

“I feel sorry for him,” said Jerry. 

“Don't pity him,” answered Jerry's father, evenly. “I’m sure he could 
use some help and some friendship, but he doesn’t want your pity.”’ 

“Well, I wish there were something I could do for him.” Jerry meant 


that very sincerely. Continued on page 54) 


EVELYN WITTER 


She wished she knew him. She'd ask him to show her how to water 


No one would be 


teasing her about having a boy’s name. It was getting a little wearisome. The 
humor bugs at school were always making some remarks like, “Willy? And my 
first guess would be that you're a girl!” or “Willy's a filly, so a boy's name is 


Her eyes followed the tall, tanned boy's expert balancing on the water skis. 
It was the water sports at Shady Beach that had first induced her family to 


Mom and Dad loved the 


From the first moment they had planned the vacation, Willy had 
talked of nothing but learning to water ski. 

The motorboat was chugging along the south side of the pier. The boy 
made an expert leap and had started winding the tie rope, when Willy 
heard a familiar voice. 

She turned to see two girls making their way up the beach toward her. She 
recognized one of the girls as Betty Hillbloom from school. The girl with 
Betty was a streamlined blonde with a walk like a model and a proud tilt to 


Jetty’s voice boomed 


out in exclamation points. 
getty!” Willy didn’t try to hide her surprise either. She never 


Jetty was pretty much the 


jut now that Betty was (Continued on page 53) 
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Straight from the 
Composer's Prano 


Words by Del Porter 
Music by Robert Sande and Larry Green 


Reprinted by permission of 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc. 


Complete band scores (for a 
43-piece band) are available 
from Keep America Beautiful, 
Inc., 99 Park Ave., New York 
16, free of charge on a first- 
come, first-served, basis. 
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THE ELEPHANT’S TANGO 


The elephant’s feet went bing-o bang-o 

As he happily danced to the elephant tango. 

The elephant’s ears went flop, flip, flop, 

And his little tail twirled ’til it couldn’t stop. 

The elephant’s trunk flew round and round } 

And his tum-tummy shook 'til it touched the : " 
ground. 

A little bird sitting on the elephant’s back 

Said, “Stop that stomping or the earth will crack! 

Elephants shouldn’t dance and run 

When there is work that must be done.” ' 

A little frog sitting on the edge of a lake 

Said, “Stop that dancing, for goodness’ sake!” 





I LIKE TO SWING . 


| And all the animals watched him prance, I start slow 

As he did his terrible tangoing dance. With lazy pushes 

That elephant tangoed night and day And before I know it 
Until he wore himself away! I’m clear above the bushes. 


Higher and higher, swing wide, 


And the little bird nibbled on an elephant bone 
Feels like I have some wings inside! 


And said, “He really should have known. 

You simply can’t dance all night and all day. 

You must balance rest with work and play.” 
—SHIRLEY L. HUNKINS 


THE FOOLISH TORPEDO 


Said a little torpedo, from his perch on a shelf, 
“I’m tired of this place and I’m tired of myself; 
So down I shall jump and land on the floor 
And start a commotion in this crummy store.” 


“Don’t try it, Torpedo!” warned Skyrocket tall. 
“A false move from you might be bad for us all.” 
But Torpedo jumped as he said he would do, 

And quickly the storehouse was in a great stew. 


Skyrocket went up with a swish and a swack, 

While the smaller firecrackers went crickity 
crack. 

And when the mess ended there was nothing to 
find 

Of the little torpedo that acted so blind. 


And here is the moral: Don’t do something rash 

Just to have some excitement. You may only smash 

Yourself into pieces and hurt other folks too. 

Be thoughtful, not selfish, in all that you do. 
—-ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


THE TREE SURGEON 


Trees sometimes get sick, just like people. 
They suffer from many an ill. 


Then up above the tree tops, oh, so high! 
At last I’m really sailing, sailing through the sky! 


—REGINA SAURO 


FATHERS’ WORKS 


Fathers, you plan our cities 
And build our houses, too, 
Construct our schools and churches— 
We are proud of you. 


You build the wide smooth highways 
On which we walk and ride. 

You bridge the rushing rivers 
And tunnel them beside. 


You build our busy railways, 
Guard them with every care, 
Make ships that plow the oceans 

And planes that cleave the air. 


You build our banking system, 
Dig deep into the earth, 

Mine coal, oil, gold, and silver, 
And other gems of worth. 


On Father’s Day we salute you, 
And every day we'll praise 
Your industry, skill, and achievement 
And try to walk in your ways. 
—ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


SEASHELLS 


THE GOPHER 


If you believe a gopher 

Is inclined to be a loafer, 

You are wrong! 

He is always in a hurry. 

You can see him dig and scurry 
All day long. 


He chews the roots he dotes on, 
While his striped furry coat’s on 
In the heat. 
But if he sees you peeking, i 
He will hide while you are seeking 
His retreat. 
va 

You will find this fact conclusive: 
Gophers really are exclusive 
When at home, 
So if you are making plans, sir, 
You will find they never answer 
When you phone, 

RUTH DANA PEDERSEN 


TOAD NEIGHBORS 


A toad lives in our garden. 
He has a smooth, round space 
Beneath the tall syringa bush— 





Here are shells from near and far, A cool and quiet place. 

Shaped like flower, fan, and star, 

Like harp and helmet, Turk’s cap, spear, 

A slipper—and a fairy’s ear! 

Little palaces of pear! 

That set one’s fancies all awhirl; 

Porcelain and opal too, 

Amber, green, and peacock-blue; 

Brown, tan, orange, amethyst, 

Silver, like the sea’s own mist; 

Rose-red, purple, pink and white— 

Even some as black as night! 

Of endless colors, hue, and shade, 

Endless shapes, the shells are made. 

And endless our wonder and our joy 

To find on the sands a merchild’s toy! 
—MARION DOYLE 


But they can be made well and healthy 


With the help of the tree surgeon’s skill. 
His back is rough and warty, 


His si'es are fat and round, 
And he is just the color 
Of the crumbly garden ground. 


A hole in a tree need not kill it, 
For it can be cleaned out, and healed. 
The wound can be filled up, or hollowed; 


Then covered with tree paint, and sealed. 
But, though he is not pretty, 


His eyes are oh, so bright, 
Like lovely shining jewels, 
And he can see at night. 


Insects, and many diseases, 
Fungus, and dangerous mold 
Would kill many trees in our country, 


Unless they were sprayed and controlled. 
He is a helpful neighbor. 


He eats the flies and ants, 
The bugs and slugs and crawling 
things 
That like to eat our plants. 
—ELIZABETH LOWRIE 


That’s the tree surgeon’s job—and he loves it. 
If he sees a tree sickly and bare, 
He hurries to carefully treat it, 
And give it his lifesaving care. 
—MABEL WATTS 
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RE we going to have reading clubs 
again when school closes?” “Will 
there be contests?” These and many 

more questions were asked by boys and girls 
in the elementary grades as they came to ex- 
change books at the public library. Parents, 
too, asked about clubs for summer reading as 
the school year drew to a close 

Having vacation-time reading clubs for the 
community's elementary-school children be- 
gan eight years ago when some primary 
teachers first showed concern about what 
happened to the newly acquired reading skill 
of their pupils by the time they had been 
away-from school for two months. They had 
found that each September they had to re- 
teach reading skills that the children had 
mastered fairly well in the previous grade— 
mainly because the skills had been lost dur- 
ing the summer. Many of these children were 
recommended for remedial reading classes. 

As remedial reading teacher for the ele- 
mentary schools in our community, I consid- 
ered the problem. What could be done to 
lessen the need for remedial teaching of read- 
ing? Prevention of reading problems seemed 
a promising solution. Could the schools 
sponsor a program that would encourage 
children to use their reading skills during 
the summer so that they would not be lost? 

I consulted Mrs. Mary Lawson, Children’s 
Librarian at the Warner Library. The li- 
brary, too, had a problem: the circulation 
dropped in the summer. Mrs. Lawson want- 
ed to find a way to attract children during 
vacation. 

Can we join forces to keep these children 
reading in vacation? Can the library put on 
a program that will bring in children of 
grades one through six? How can we organ- 
ize such a project? These are the questions 
Mrs. Lawson and I were trying to answer in 
April 1950. We came up with a pian. The 
library purchased materials to make book- 
marks, posters, and booklets in which chil- 


ly 







LAURA TUBBS 


Remedial Reading Teacher, Elementary Schools, 
Tarrytown and North Tarrytown, New York 
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dren were to record their reading. Publicity 
was carried on through the local newspaper, 
in classrooms, and through letters to the 
mothers and fathers. I volunteered to help 
the children choose books five mornings each 
week in addition to having the weekly sto- 
ry hour. 

As a result of the children’s enthusiasm 
and the parents’ interest, the program was 
repeated the second year. Now the project 
is become an annual affair under the joint 
sponsorship of the Board of Education and 
the Warner Library. 


Responsibility of the Schools 


1. Each year teachers are told about the 
summer readjng plan. 

2. Before school closes, first-grade teach- 
ers take their classes to the public library. 
The children get library cards. 

3. The art teacher gives lessons in making 
posters and bookmarks for the project. 

4. Teachers stress the value of summer 
reading in parent conferences. 

5. The Board of Education includes mon- 
ey in the budget to pay the reading teacher 
to conduct the summer program. 


Responsibility of the Publie Library 

1. The library directors and librarian see 
that there are enough books for the various 
reading levels. 

2. The library building is, of course, the 
center for obtaining the books. 

3. The necessary supplies, such as record 
booklets and awards, are purchased with li- 
brary funds. 

4. The librarian releases publicity to the 
newspaper. 


Operation of the Program 


1. The program lasts about five weeks. 

2. The reading teacher checks the reading 
level of each child and gives help in choos- 
ing books. 

3. Reading clubs meet weekly, by grades, 
during the morning. Books are shared 
through discussion. The reading teacher 
shares her favorite books with the group. 

4. The librarian checks out books and aids 
in choosing books. 

5. The reading teacher and the librarian 
choose winners and make awards based on 
number and choice of books read and con- 
tributions at club meetings. 
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Children take part in this venture because 
they want to. It is different from school in 
that participation is voluntary. Sharing sto- 
ries at club meetings helps acquaint members 
with literary selections new to some. An in- 
troduction to Jf 1 Ran the Zoo, by Dr. Seuss, 
has brought forth the remark, “I want to 
read all the books that man wrote.” 

Each fail teachers say they can spot the 
children who have taken part in this summer 
program. Interest in reading felt during the 
summer carries over into the school months. 
Children talk about the books they have read 
and others they still want to read. Vocabu- 
lary and skills are largely retained as a result 
of almost uninterrupted practice. Many boys 
and girls who take part one summer return 
the following summer. Some continue for 
several summers. Even though library books 
are available in the schools, many children 
continue going to the public library during 
the school year. It has been noted that chil- 
dren’s book circulation increases at the pub- 
lic library during Christmas and other vaca- 
tion periods. 

Mrs. Ruth Flikkema, reading teacher for 
the summer program for six years, conducts 
weekly club meetings for each grade level 
and guides children in choosing books. Par- 
ents consult Mrs. Flikkema about their chil- 
dren’s reading progress. One mother said, 
“The summer reading program comes in the 
middle of the vacation when the children are 
looking for something interesting to do.” 
Mrs. Flikkema says, “The best thing about 
the plan is that it works!” 

Eight years ago many of our children did 
not turn to reading for pleasure. Today it is 
a satisfaction to see the enthusiasm with 
which they select books. 

According to library records, juvenile cir- 
culation for the year 1956 had increased 50 
per cent over 1949. Much credit for the con- 
tinued success of this project is due to the 
interest of the library staff and the continued 
interest of the children’s Librarian, Mrs. 
Lawson. For the summer of 1957 the library 
employed additional clerical help to give 
Mrs. Lawson more time to spend in helping 
the children select books. 

This project has given an opportunity for 
the schools to further pleasure reading under 
able leadership. Community cooperation has 
brought pleasure and enrichment to our boys 
and girls, 
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HOW OUR SCHOOL 
WELCOMES THEM 


( y* a designated day each spring, our school holds a Visitation Day 
fe 


the children who will be entering the first grade the following 


fall The the children to school at 9:00 a.m The second 
vrade teachers The first- 
grade teachers meet in the spring with the Supervising Principal to decide 


how the 


mothers bring 
take the present first-graders for the morning 


time will be spent 


Program for New First-Graders 


9:15— 9:30 Introduction of first-grade teachers to mothers and chil- 


dren (in the auditorium). The new children are assigned 


to the various teachers, who take them to their rooms 
Room Activities Bible Reading, Prayer, Flag Salute, 
Good Morning Song, Each child is 
nursery-rhyme paper to illustrate and take home 
School Bus Trip. (Accompanied by the teacher, children 


ride around a few blocks and back: meet the driver. ) 


9: 30—10:00 


Creeting given a 


Recess Supervised circle games 


Return to classroom. 


Pic k up ( ups 
Orange 


j rip to Caleteria 
Retreshments and cookies 


Closing 


leacher returns new pupils to auditorium 


juice 


Exe rcises 


Teacher rejoins her regular class 
While the children are in the classroom, the Supervising Principal has 
a program planned for the mothers. Many mothers with children en- 
tering the first 
with the question: “What shall I teach 


comes to x hool ?” 


school for time come 


my child before he 
This and other problems are discussed. 
A lst ol 
teachers, is given them to take home, to- 


hings to do,” prepared by the 


gether with a list of things that are cov- 
ered in the first grade. 





CATHARINE C. BILGER 


4. J 


West Norriton 
Pennsylvania 


Teacher, First Grade 
School, Norristown, 


A written excuse is required for eac h absence, the day your child 


returns to school 


) 
b 
7. 

time 
8 


q 


See that shoelaces, hair bows, and sashes are securely tied 

Sign and return report cards promptly 

Appointments may be scheduled with the teacher or principal from 
to time to discuss the achievement and adjustment of your child. 


Take an active interest in the school and the Mothers’ Club. 


First-Year Program Includes 


Learning to work, play, and live with others. 

Learning to gain satisfaction from accomplishment. 

Gaining independ nce through work. 

Establishing proper health habits, cleanliness, and so on. 

Learning to speak distinctly 

Learning to listen when other people are speaking. 

Learning to appreciate music through participation and listening. 
Learning to develop muscular skills and coordination through play. 


Learning to express ideas through using the tools and raw materials 


associated with an art program 
10. Learning to appreciate literature through the story-telling program. 


1] 


12 


Learning to share experiences through language and art. 


Learning to read and write 


We feel that having a preschool Visitation Day helps the children feel 


more 


secure and happy on the first days of regular school. 


CAN BE SUNG TO THE TUNE OF 


Things for Parents to Do Before 
Their Child Eaters School 

1. Develop the right attitude toward 

school and teachers. Teach your child 

that school is a happy place, a place 


where children learn to work and play Fun to see, fun to see. 


together 
2. See that your child's name is on And hang by their tails from a tree. 
all outer garments, umbrella, and lunch CHORUS— 
<x if ‘ os < 9 . 
box (if he brings his lunch Kathy likes the monkeys best, 


Be sure he knows his full name, his 
address, and his telephone number 
4. ‘Take child 
good personal habits 
Teac h 


and to put on and take off his outdoor 


time to teach your 


him to tie his own shoes 


clothing and overshoes 


Things for Parents to Do 
During the School Year 

1. Report to us any unusual problems 
that concern your child 

2. If you are away from home during 
‘ the school day, let us know where to 
reach you in case of emergency. 

3. When money is sent to school it 
should be accompanied by a note of ex- 
planation of amount and specific pur- 
pose for which it is to be used, 
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The monkeys are such fun to see, 


They swing and climb excitingly 


Monkeys best, monkeys best. 
Kathy likes the monkeys best— 

Better than all the rest. 

(Repeat the chorus after each stanza but 
use a different child’s name each time.) 


The lion always looks so proud, 
Looks so proud, looks so proud— 
Pays no attention to the crowd; 
Then suddenly roars very loud. 


The seals are shiny, wet and slick, 
Wet and slick, wet and slick. 
They swim around so very quick 
And sometimes do a trick. 


The tigers look like great big cats, 
Great big cats, great big cats, 

But they’re not tame like pussy cats; 
We don’t give them love pats. 


“HERE WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH” 


The zebra’s stripes go up and down, 

Up and down, up and down. 

He looks like a horse dressed up like 
a clown. 

We won't see him down town. 


The polar bears are big and white, 
Big and white, big and white. 

They like it cold with snow so bright, 
And sleep on ice at night. 


The elephant has a trunk for a nose, 
Trunk for a nose, trunk for a nose. 
It’s long and gray like our water hose 
And squirts water when he blows. 


His neck’s this long on a tall giraffe, 
Tall giraffe, tall giraffe. 
Who wouldn’t laugh at the tall giraffe? 
So that’s what we do; we laugh. 
There in his pool sleeps the big hippo, 
Big hippo, big hippo 
With legs so short they hardly show. 
But if he wants to, he can go! 
RUTH, W. STEVENS 




















When someday the 





archaeologists unearth our 


arts and crafts or 


the Martians arrive on earth 


to study our culture... 


There will be one contribu- 
tion that can be credited to 
elementary teachers —that 
art experiences for the young 
-have achieved breadth and 
depth in form and shape. 


Even the child in kinder- 
garten is molding and model- 
ing with clay and other ma- 
terials—but this is always a 
"build up" process—a shap- 
ing and forming activity. ... 


Now, why not let chiidren 
try their hand at sculptur- 
ing? Substances that allow 
for easy cutting are readily 
available. 


This head was made by 
twelve-year-old Van Johnson 
at the Campus School of 
Florida State University. It 
is cut from a porous insulat- 
ing block obtainable from 
any building supplier. Or, 
make your own carving ma- 


terial (see April, page 25), 









STANI 


SAFETY is an intrinsic part of every child's education. Thus an integra- 
tion of safety learning and poster making brings home, in a visual man- 
ner, the importance of the many rules a child must learn for his own 
safety. Motivation plays an important part in a lesson such as this, as 
well as a thorough discussion of the do's and don'ts controlling our way 
of lifé. Using the positive approach rather than the negative is a must 
in influencing children's habits. Some basic principles for good poster 


planning follow. 
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Safety Posters 


Use strong values, dark on light, or light on dark. 

Keep the poster simple so that it will carry well. 

State a definite message in an attractive way. 

An easy way for smaller children to plan effective poster designs is to 
make cut-paper forms. They can experiment with the general composi- 
tion in different arrangements by merely moving paper forms around 
on the poster until they have a plan that catches the eye. This method 
also avoids a certain amount of erasure when using pencil or charcoal. 

Remember the design and wording should work together in “putting 
over" the idea. This will help give your poster unity in telling its story. 

Small hinges pasted to the figures, or paper springs behind cars or 
other centers of interest, give the posters a three-dimensional appear- 
ance and add to the general appeal of the poster design. 

Lettering should consist of a few words only. These may be cut from 
paper oblongs, formed by overlapping strips, or made with wide letter- 
ing pens or felt-point pens. Even colored toothpicks could be glued on 
for letters that have a novel effect. 

Children can list the main hazards near their school or home. Choose 
one to illustrate and ‘tell it on paper as simply as possible. Posters 
should be planned for the spot in the school where they will do the most 
good. (Put one poster up at a time, and change the posters often.) 

Each child should devise his own method of suggesting a 3-D effect on 
some part of his poster. In some cases perspective was used to show 
depth of a train track. Paper springs were used to make one play swing 
seem to come forward. Roller-coaster cars were made four-sided, with 
only the bottom pasted to the poster. Some cut-paper figures of chil- 
dren were simply attached to the poster in one or two places, leaving 
arms and perhaps one leg extending out from the paper to give an ef- 
fect of action. 

Safety can become a game in which each child can win if he uses his 
eyes, his ears, and his thinking. To supplement your classroom teaching, 
write to the National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, Ul, for a list of useful teaching materials. Having precautionary 
measures presented to the children by a local or state policeman will 
have especial appeal, and is a good way to establish a friendly rapport 
between safety officers and school children. 

Exchanging posters of this type with other schools for display pur- 
poses is a good way to broaden children's viewpoint and awaken new 
interest in this learning vital to the survival of all. 

The posters shown were made in Mrs. E. Opsut's fourth grade. 


MURIEL RAY 


Art Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Emerson, New Jersey 











































Vis come be Agerge 


Highways cross here, dividing the picture into four parts for groves and gardens. 


Great trucks loaded in an orange grove by means of a conveyor machine 


My State 


CHILDREN PAINT THEIR 
OWN REACTIONS TO THE 
STATE THEY KNOW BEST 


PAINTING the central part of Florida, known as the 
orange belt, was an eye opener for the fifth-graders of 
Essie W. Dale, at Grand Avenue School, Orlando, Flori- 
da. It required the children to stop and really look at 
their own surroundings in a thoughtful way. 

What were the things which impressed them most 
when they first came to Florida; or, if they had always 
lived here, what things were different from other states? 

Some of the children's parents ran motels, gift shops, 
or fruit stands, and they were aware of tourists’ interests 
and their comments about the great truck loads of bulk 
oranges hustling along the highways to the processing 
plants. 

The unusual beauty of the hundreds of hills in central 
Florida, covered with neat orange groves, with a lake at 
the foot of every hill, is an impressive sight. 

The boys of the class were especially interested in fish- 
ing, swimming, cattle raising, trailer camps, and places 
which make a specialty of selling orange juice—'‘all you 
can drink, for ten cents!" 

Unusual trees, plants, and flowers were enumerated. 
Long strands of swaying moss on the trees, and air plants 
on the telephone wires, were noted by newcomers. 

With this much discussion the children set to work. 
Crayons were used for their first impressions. 

The next day a water-color technique was explained— 
rubbing a wet sponge over their paper and letting color 
flow onto this dampened surface for the soft blended 
effects of sky, hills, and other large surfaces. 

The children were encouraged to drop on different 
colors. The sky could be pastel tints. The greens of the 
hills and trees could vary in many ways; yellow green for 
the sunny foreground; blue green for distance—brown- 
ish green, light green, and dark green. All they had to 
do was to look out the window to observe the many kinds 
of green all around them. (It was fun to see how a little 
red changed the brilliant green of their paint box to the 
nice dull green of the Australian pine trees.) 

A question they often asked was, “How do you make 
things look far away?" For many, especially the visual- 
minded children, here is a real problem. 

Thus a lesson or two in simple perspective is needed 
and the wise teacher explains it, or calls in the art con- 
sultant. We observe how all objects appear smaller the 
farther away they are, and how the parallel lines of a re- 
ceding highway seem to converge to give a far-off look. 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of Art Education, 
College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 























Jrawings by eorge aisey, in grade 8 
irt Teacher, Rena McKinney Steigerwald, Rochester, New York 


ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


we 


POWER with a pencil is something that can be developed. But back of any 
art developed to the point where power is evident, are insight and obser- 
vation. Here is where the teacher can help. 

Before a student can make successful pictures in any medium, he must be 
able to see them. Choosing picture material from the vast outdoors is not 
an easy trick. But just as a person selects ideas to describe in words, so 
a place, a scene, or a product of the imagination can be developed on a 
flat surface with paint or pencil. 

In this era of free-brush painting which prevails from the kindergarten 
through the upper grades, pencil drawings are very likely omitted from 
the art experience of many children. 

The very phrase ‘painting with a pencil" has appeal for us, but how do 
we do it? First of all, we consider the mat or mount around a picture to be 
a window through which we are looking. By moving around as one stands a 
little distance behind a window, the composition of the picture outside can 
be changed to better please us. Stepping forward or backward makes the 
size of the principal masses vary. Children can do this outdoors by carrying 
an oblong cardboard mat with open center, and holding it up before a 
likely composition. This composition or plan selected can be drawn lightly in 
pencil. | believe this is as basic and necessary to pencil sketching as music 
is to dancing. Then we ask ourselves, how can we give color to this picture 
and use one soft pencil throughout? Values must be planned so that there 





is strong contrast, a center of interest, and some quiet places where the 
eyes can rest, while enjoying the busier areas and pattern of lines. 
Perspective plays an important part in portraying natural-looking places. 
The source of light and the time of day tell us much about the high- 
lighting and the shadow accents. To gain power with a pencil one needs to 
talk with it, rather than to copy scenes or places. Keep making sketches, 
get criticism on the work, and observe the work of contemporary artists. 
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he 


GRACE C. ROBINSON 


T NCLE LEO i lizard who loved sunshine 
UL and heat He had plenty of each on the 


big sandy desert Cahlor 1 where he lived. All 
the small animals called him Uncle Leo. He was 
t t Lhat is why he had a prob 
ler Bl bl with thinking about 

} layon ut hot nd ith his taperin tail 

nt la ill i STICH 

i t a me he said to th 
} ( 1 summit him {f nearby I have 
t é le 1 kine times as I have 

This meant twenty time 

No on complains about it,” remarked 
Horac Hort load, who really was no toad 
at all, but a short broad lizard with hornlike 
bumps on | I 1 and bach 

Surely mat i red of my stories,” Unck 
Lex replied uni ippil Sk | he I ( on his 
rou hort | Maybe I can think better at 
home h th pelul and alked i 

Even the h he had spots of reddish brown 
ri 1 back and tail, he cle ly matched the des- 
ert d ! scampered to a low dry bush. 


It was one of the 


wii a hol . 


ale of a Tail 


two tunnels that led to his shallow room under 


fourteen inches of hard-packed sand 

He settled himself in the snug little dugout. 
His tail curved nicely to fit it. That was one of 
the things he liked about his tail, and he often 
And he knew 


that with the help of its fat, he could live for 
But it 


thought it helped him run fast. 


many days without food, if he had to. 
was no help now in getting a story. 
“That’s what I'll 
but first, I must tell all 
Already he was halfway up the 
“Tl ask Cactus Wren to help me 
round them up.” 


Suddenly he had an idea! 
do,” he cried excitedly, 
my friends.” 


runway 


On a 
branch covered with sharp spines stood Cactus 
Wren, 


as a robin 


He headed for a prickly cactus plant. 
a speckle-breasted bird almost as large 


“Is it story time again?” he called to Uncle 
Leo. 

“No, but I have a special message for my 
friends. Will you help me call them together?” 
Uncle Leo asked. 

“I will and gladly,” said Cactus Wren. For 
one full minute he repeated his strange short 


cry, sending it far out over the quiet desert. 





STORIES 


Then he flew up to the rocky roost of the great 
horned owls. 

Uncle Leo pecked under the high-humped 
shell of Toby Tortoise who was napping under 
“Wake up, Toby,” he cried. 
“Hurry to the story place. I’ve something to 


a bare bush. 


tell everyone.” Then he scurried all around, 
calling down holes to other nappers 

Brownie, the ground squirrel, was the first to 
arrive under the cactus that was home to the 
cactus wrens. Mrs. Wren would hear all as she 
sat in her nest in the snug safety of the prickly 
plant. 
stood between Brownie and two half-grown jack 


Soon three young owls flew down. They 


rabbits in speckled summer coats. 
Horace Horny Toad and his wife brought 


twenty little horned (Continued on page 55) 


The Devils Post Pile 


GRACE GANNON you 


are really seeing is a tiny frog, the size 


of a nickel and the exact color of the rock, as 
. hop.. 
is not the only animal creature you see. 


it goes hop . . . hopping about. It 
You 
can watch beautiful speckled trout swim in 
the clear Middle Fork of the San Joaquin 
pronounced WA keen Tame deer 
stare at you on the John Muir Trail which 
leads to Rainbow Falls. 
The Devils Post Pile National Monument 
is in a primitive section of a national forest. 


River. 





Fr YOU want to see nature in one of her magnetic iron, and occasionally 
| most clownish moods, visit the Devils Post a trace of olivine. 
Pile National Monument in the hich Snerra three to ¢ hteen 


Mountains not far from Yosemite National heights up to 60 feet. 


spar, augitt 
The posts measure trom 
reach 


inches across and It can be reached by traveling California 





Route 395, and turning west halfway between 

















Park in California. Here you will see a most the pillars are a bluish- reenish-grayish Bridgeport and Bishop. There's another turn 
unusual pile of posts These are made of color. If you climb up the path to examine a few miles beyond, and a final 14 miles to 
lava! Possibly. you have seen bie chunks of the top of the posts, you will find that some the monument. Mammoth Lakes, a resort } 
lava filled with air holes, and maybe you were are square, and others are five- and six-sided. and camping area, is nearby. ; 
ible to lift a big piece. Or, maybe you have When a glacier passed over, it polished the On the road down to the monument, you 


This egla- can also stop and park the car long enough to 
walk into an earthquake fault. A small path 
leads to a freezerlike compartment. This spot 


never gets sun, and winter snows never melt. 


<l\ 
seen the type called pumuce that is so light surface as smooth as a gem stone. 


t floats on water. Some pumice can be { und cier polish has given portions a mosax look. 





[his grouping of posts is about 900 feet long 


and 200 feet high. 


in this monument, but you will also find that 
the lava in the Devils Post Pile is 
Although these 
ether. trees have been able Ca 
threadlike 1 


roots down the 
slightest crac k. 


as solid Seldom does one see such 
It isn’t often that you can walk on top of and 
into a crack made by an earthquake which 


probably occurred in the Sierras about 1872. 


2 stom “fence posts” are a rare formation. However, the Giant’s 


usewav in Ireland and Fingal’s Cave on 
island of Staffa, off Scotland, are also 


clesely stack« d to 
io send their fine 
through th 

Some of these lava posts stand as straicht 
as a West Point cadet. 
The lava is basalt 


In it, there are { Id- 


The road to the monument will give you as 
thrill as a Turns, 
bends, and bumps will keep you in suspense. | 
When you reach the monument at the bottom 
of the grade, you are (Continued on page 57) 


basalt formations. These shapes were ¢ reated 


over 100.000 vears ago when red-hot lava great a roller coaster. 


Others are bent like flowed from a mammoth crack in the earth. 
As you stand and admire these rocks, you 


may think you see small portions move. What 


an inchworm a fine- 


grained ¢ ry stalline roc Zz 
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Just Imagine! 


HERE is an article which ought to convince you you 
can “do it yourself." The author, an instructor in 
speech and dramatics at the Children's School and 
National College of Education, Evanston, IIlinois 
worked with a group of ‘energetic eight-year-olds”’ 
every morning during a five-week summer session last 
year. Her activities and findings also have significance 
for any classroom teacher. 

The rest of the material in this section has been 
selected with the thought in mind that June is too 
late to attempt major dramatic efforts. These drama- 
tizations can be worked up quickly to use for end-of- 
school pepper-uppers; for camps, playgrounds, or other 
summer programs; or they can be filed fcr next year 
and used for those urgent early assemblies:or for 
ever recurring club programs. 

Going to summer school? Do try to take a course 
in creative dramatics. /f's ‘cultural’ as well as ‘ prac- 
tical." Not going to summer school? Then how about 
reading a book? /f it will be your first on the sub- 
ject, try Winifred Ward's Playmaking with Children 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts). 
RUTH BIRDSALL 


Dramatics Co-ordinator 


Win the Children’s Confidence 


t is difficult for a child to offer creative ideas 
in a strange group unless the teacher has estab- 
lished a permissive, understanding atmosphere. 
To promote this feeling, I first invited the chil- 
dren in my summer-school dramatics group to 
bring “treasures” from home to show to others 
or to describe interesting events that had hap- 
pened to them. In this way the y soon became 
acquainted with each other. 

To encourage the girls and boys to enter the 
“let's pretend” world, I often referred to inani- 
mate objects in our surroundings as if they pos- 
sessed magical qualities. Of course there were a 
few children who lived in worlds of such stark 
reality that they felt compelled to resist or de- 
bunk such fancies. Exasperated, Karen turned 
to one such youngster and said, “My goodness, 
don’t you think we know it’s not tru Why do 
you have to keep reminding us of it when we 
want to believe it just for a little while?” 


The small rug they sat upon during discus- 
sions turned into a “magic carpet.” The boy 
who settled down on it most quietly and quickly 
became “the Sultan” and the girl accomplishing 


a like readiness was proclaimed “the Princess.” 


Encourage Imaginative Thinking 


Just outside our classroom, which was in a 

converted mansion, was a huge Kodiak bear rug. 
I told the children that at night, after everyone 
had gone home, he would rise from the floor and 
prowl all around the house. Vhe children, re- 
sponding to my “make-believe” attitude, sug- 
ested his activities. One said, “He probably 
eoes into the library and reads all the stories 
about bears that he can find Another child 
added, “And then he slides down this banister 
twenty-five times.” Still another suggested, 
‘After that he runs out the door and down to 
the pond and jumps right in it. Splash!” Here 
an objection was raised. “Oh, he doesn’t do 
that. Why, he would be all dirty when we see 
him in the morning!” 

The group decided that the bear needed a 
name. Because he had his mouth opened wide 
and looked very fierce, they dubbed him Chief 


I hund I Growl. 


Begin with Pantomime 


When the children seemed self-assured and se- 
cure, we began doing pantomimes involving the 
use of the large muscles. The first activity was 
to pantomime Chief Thunder Growl’s prowling 
Because they were very well acquainted with 
him and felt sure they knew how he moved, they 
entered into the game enthusiastically. 

We visited a cafeteria one day to see lunch 
prepared. Later we pantomimed that activity. 

See photo.) It involved the use of the smaller 





DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS— 





MARGARET LINDMAN 


muscles and demanded greater attention to de- 
tails. When the action was terminated one boy 
objected, saying, “I can’t come now. My cake 
is still in the oven.” This boy, earlier, had scoffed 
at such “girl stuff” as watching people cook, 

The children’s interest in this activity helped 
me to select a story to dramatize from several 
suitable ones I had in mind. It was “The King 
Cream,” by Frances R. Sterrett This story 
in Book Trails, Volume 5, published by Child 
Developm nt, Inc., Lake Bluff, Ill 


What Is a Geod Story? 


“The King’s Cream” is easy to adapt because 
it has these qualitic gs 

1. The story has a plot containing a real prob- 
lem clearly stated. 

2. The plot development suggests lively, in- 
teresting action, 

3. ‘The story builds to a strong climax. 

+. It has a satisfying conclusion that d: pe nds 
upon the characters’ behavior and ingenuity. 

5. The characters are interesting to portray 
because of the variety of personality traits they 
possess. 

Furthermore, this story suited our environ- 


ment, involved the interests of the individual 


children, and was appli able to the whole group. 

The action takes place both in the king’s 
throne room and in the royal kitchen. The 
cooking pantomimes the group enjoyed so much 


could be utilized. ) 
Play the Story 


After the story was introduced, the scene set, 
and some of the characters des« ribed, the chil- 
dren were encouraged to pantomime the action 
Then they discussed ima inary events and cir- 


f 


cumstances that caused Continued on page 56 
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The Lonely 
Little Boat 


RUTH ROSENBLATT 


A story in verse you can tell with stick puppets 


CHORUS 
Once there was a little boat 
Who sighed a deep, deep sigh 
LONELY BOAT 
All the other boats have gone 
And here, alone, am | 
I'm by myself on this long shelf. 
My friends have sailed away. 
I have no one to talk to now. 
Who cares what I have to say? 
| wish I were some other boat 
Of any kind from any year. 
I wish I had some place to go 


No matter how far or near. 





ViKING BOAT 
Would you like to be a Viking ship 


With strong men pulling oars? 


You’d have wonderful adventures 

On many distant shores. 
SAILING SHIP 

Would you like to be the sailing 

ship 

Columbus and his men 

Sailed west in to find the East 

From Spain—and back again? 
BIRCH CANOE 

Would you like to be a birch canoe 

Belonging to an Indian scout 

A strong and silent Indian 

That the stories tell about? 
CLIPPER SHIP— 

Would you like to be a flying 

clipper- 

One of those fast-moving ships 

That were built to cross the ocean 

On speedy, adventuresome trips? 
GONDOLA— 

Would you like to be a gondola? 


You'd glide so prettily 

Along the lovely street canals 

In Venice, Italy 
WHALING BOAT 

Would you like to be a whaling 

boat 

And search for dangerous whales? 

Harpooners always seem to tell 

Such true yet thrilling tales. 
CHINESE JUNK 

Would you like to be a Chinese 

junk, 

A whole family’s floating home? 

A happier boat you cannot find 

No matter where you roam. 
OCEAN LINER 

Would you like to be a liner 

Carrying passengers and crew 

A huge floating palace 

Of comfort—speedy, too? 
TUGBOAT 

Would you like to be a tugboat, 

Small but very strong, 

lugging bigger boats about 

And singing a working song? 
KAYAK 

Would you like to be a kayak 

Belonging to an Eskimo? 

His boat is very dear to him 

Helps him get food, you know. 
ROWBOAT 

Would you like to be a rowboat? 

Most everyone will agree 

That rowboats are very useful 


On river, lake, or sea 
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LONELY 8OAT— 
Oh, dear, there’s so much for boats 
to do 
And so much for them to see. 
But absolutely not a thing 
Has ever happened to me. 
cHoRUS— 
He felt so sad, so all alone. 
He sighed his sigh once more. 
But now a bright-eyed little boy 
Came to the toy store’s door. 
The little boy walked all around 
He looked at trucks and trains 
He carefully examined 
Twelve model aeroplane Ss 


But then he stopped! 





When he saw the little boat 
So lonely on the shelf 
He knew right then what he want- 
ed most 
Of all things for himself. 
BsoY— 
I'm so glad I found you, Boat. 
I’ve hoped for one like you. 
My tub will be the Seven Seas 
And I your willing crew. 
We'll have exciting times, we two. 
We'll be explorers bold. 
We'll travel to far, foreign lands 
With riches in your hold. 
CHORUS— 
At last the boat smiled happily. 
His sighs were at an end. 
For, unlike all the other boats, 
He had this brand-new friend! 


You and your pupils will probably 
fall in love with “The Lonely Little 
Boat.” You'll see its possibilities as a 
chart story or one to be typed on a 
primer typewriter and duplicated so 
each child has his own story to read. 

Naturally everyone will want to re- 
fresh his memory or find out for the 
first time what a Viking ship looks like, 
or a Flying Clipper, or a Cuinese junk. 
Your vertical files, the encyclopedias, 
and reference books will get a workout. 

But the Lonely Little Boat has so 
much personality! What does it look 
like? Someone is sure to bring a toy 
boat from home. As the class rereads 
the story, it is easy to put the toy boat 
on a shelf and imagine him dreaming 
about the other kinds of boats. How 
could those dreams of his be pictured? 
Everyone draws a picture of a boat he 
likes (or paints or models one). Who 
is especially successful? 

How about combining these drawings 
and the toy boat into a play? Have you 
a puppet stage? Yes or no—it doesn't 
matter. If you need one, tack a blan- 
ket in a doorway (or between any two 
uprights); make it child-high. Tack a 
blanket above it, leaving a well propor- 
tioned opening. Abeut two feet back of 
the opening, place scenery painted by 
the children—water, of course. If the 
boat paintings aren’t of suitable size, 
they can be done again and then mount- 
ed on something firm and attached to 
sticks. 

The puppeteers, concealed behind the 
lower blanket, hold up each stick pup- 
pet at the proper time in the story. The 
real toy boat can sit on a shelf at one 
side of the puppet stage—or a stick 
puppet can be made for the Lonely Lit- 
tle Boat. A real child can be the Boy 
who chooses him. (He doesn’t need to 
wear a special costume.) 

The Puppeteers may speak for their 
boats or there can be soloists desig- 
nated among the Chorus members. The 
Chorus arrangement enables you to use 
as many children as you wish. 














Gvort sketches are wonderful for easing the reluctant child into a dramatic 
situation. They are fine for giving a lot of budding performers brief mo- 
ments in the spotlight. And audiences love them! Herve are three examples 
of types of skits to use as assembly-fillers, classroom mood-lifters, club- 
program features, as entertainment for P.T.A. and other adult gatherings, 
and as unsupervised free-time dramatizations. 
Usually such skits have snzall casts and last only a very few minutes. They 


can be done in pantomime, with or without a narrator. 


Or they can have 


memorized speeches, though original dialogue is best. The actors understand 


the plot and what they want to put across. 
“Wife Wanted” could have dialogue if desired. 
fourth-graders were bilingual and felt self-conscious about talking in English 
Hence their choice of pantomime. 
Lacking anecdotes, jokes and 
Try to keep the punch line intact, but 
build up to it with as much action and dialogue as the children can devise. 
Many of Aesop’s fables can be effectively dramatized. The author sent us 
several, from which we chose this one as an example. 


for an audience. 


Humorous anecdotes make wonderful skits. 
cartoons can be elaborated upon. 


rhymes and other verses can be made into skits also. 


Wife Wanted 


GENE FAUCETT 

Cyaracters: Boy who wants a 

wife; Other Boys; Girls who ap- 
ply for the job. 

Prace: One side of stage for the 
street; the other side for inside 
the house. 

The general outline of our story 
was written on the board. Each re- 
hearsal was different. To put their 
ideas across, the children first ex- 
aggerated their body movements 
and then began to add facial ex- 
pressions. 


Bob Went to 


RUTH C. NORTON 


CHARACTERS: Jim, a jungle explor- 
er; Bob, a middle-aged business- 
man; a Narrator. 

Piace: A dense jungle. 
NARRATOR—The jungle is a hot 

and steamy place, about as uncom- 

fortable a spot as you could find on 
earth. Vines hang from the thickly 
growing trees. Bugs, beasts, and 
reptiles plague the man who is 


— Pantomime 


Our show began with a boy try- 
ing to sew a button on a shirt. As 
he tangles the thread, tries to 
thread the needle, and sticks him- 
self, he becomes very disgruntled. 
Suddenly he thinks of a solution. 
He exits and returns with a sign, 
which he prominently displays. 

WIFE WANTED 
(Apply within) 

Next comes a parade of girls and 
past the Some boys 
laugh, others nod as if it is a good 
idea. The girls impersonate a silly, 


boys sign. 


the Jungle — 


brave or foolhardy enough to pene- 
trate the jungle’s fastness. In this 
unpleasant spot two men meet. 
Enter Bob and Jim from oppo- 

site directions. Narrator retires.) 

jim—Bob Allen! What a surprise 
this is! 

sos—Why, Jim Johnson! (Shakes 
hands.) I didn’t know you were 
here. 

sim—Oh, yes, I’m here on another 
field trip. But what brings you 


Then they proceed to “live” it. 
The author told us his 


Of course nursery 


giggling girl, an old maid, a widow 
with lots of children, a girl who 
likes sports, on. A man 
brings several marriageable daugh- 


and so 


ters to apply. 

Each girl knocks on the door, 
enters, and is seated. In pantomime 
the boy who wants a wife asks if 
she can sew, cook, sing, iron, and 
so on. She nods or shakes her head 
to show she can do some things and 
not others. When she is refused she 
reacts according to her stage per- 
sonality. The flirt flounces off the 
stage, the studious girl goes back to 


Anecdote or Joke 


here? Last time I heard about you, 
you were home with your family. 

sos (sadly) —That was three long 
months ago. 

Jim—I didn’t know you had any 
interest in this jungle life. 

sos—Frankly, Jim, I haven’t the 
slightest interest in it. But things at 
home are so difficult now that I 
had to come. 

Jim—Whatever can be so difficult 
that it would make you come here? 


Lion and Oxen — Fable Dramatized 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


CHARACTERS: Four Oxen and a 


Lion. 
Piace: An open field. 
(Oxen are grazing. Lion paces 


back and forth some distance 
au ay.) 

First OX—This is a nice place to 
feed. 


SECOND Ox—The grass is good. 
tHinD Ox—Let’s all stay together. 
It is safer. 


rourtH ox—I don’t feel very safe 
with that Lion around here. 

Lion (to himself)—I am hungry 
but I am afraid to go near those 
oxen when they stick so close to- 
gether. I wish I could separate 
them. I could overcome each one 
by himself. I have an idea. (He 
starts toward Oxen.) 

First Ox—Here comes Lion. 

SECOND Ox Let’s put our tails to- 
gether and face him with our heads 
and horns. 


Oxen form defense formation.) 
FourtTH ox—Go away, Lion, or our 
horns will stick you. 
THIRD Ox—You can’t attack us. 
tion—I didn’t come to attack 
you. I came over to tell you a se- 
cret. (Lion goes to each Ox and 
whispers to him the same thing.) 
As your friend, I must tell you that 
that Ox (points) said you were 
stupid. 
1s each Ox hears the “secret,” 
he clares at his neighbor and with- 


2 


Versatile 


Skit 


reading, the fat girl eats a piece of 
candy. 

The pantomime continues until 
the “right” girl comes in. She can’t 
do any of the required things, but 
she is pretty and sweet. Our hero 
offers her a chair several feet from 
his own. He looks at her and she 
glances away; he moves his chair 
nearer to hers. She looks at him 
and he looks away; she moves her 
chair nearer his; and so on, until 
their chairs are side by side. If there 
is no curtain the boy removes the 
sign and the two exit together. 


. 


Back home I told you how hot and 
uncomfortable it is, how ferocious 
the wild beasts are, how the insects 
are unbelievably big, and you said 
nothing would ever induce you to 
come on expeditions the way I do. 
What happened? 

sos—Well, now, I'll tell you, Jim. 
My daughter is taking piano les- 
sons and I figured that living in the 
jungle was better than listening to 
her practice! 


draws from the circle. Finally all 
have reversed their positions and 
are standing so as to look at their 
brothers with susficion. Lion grabs 
each and throws him down. 
Then he stands in the middle and 
laughs.) 

tion—I knew I could vet them if 
I could separate them. How foolish 


one 


they were to pay attention to my 
whispering! They 
stayed together. Then they would 
have been safe. 


should have 
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Come to 


ryyv wis is an elastic outline of a lesson often 
| found useful in a drama period It is de- 
ned to break down barriers of reserve or sell 
cor ousn nd to get all the children working 
and enypoyvine what they are doin Activiues 
i ted may be omitted or supplemented ac 
wding to your needs Although not planned 


manly with an audience in mind, it can be 


iven for a spectator roup who may be ex- 
pected to respond with enthusiasm 

Lhe director uides the children’s efforts He 
listens to their suevestions and never criticizes or 
dampens their enthusiasm, no matter how im- 
practi il then u estions may be There are 


always plenty ol practical sugvestions coming 


from a group, which can be depended on to 


recognize the usable ideas 


Step i—Stalls and Sideshows 


Let’s convert the hall (or acting arena into 


in imaginary fairground or carnival ground 
What stalls or concessions shall we have 
Suggestions will be numerous The build-up 
should be cradual and done in mime. Peter sug- 
sts a coconut-shy Where shall we put it?” 
Have group agree on the liveliest location 
Now, Peter, it's your siall, go and stand your 


coconuts up Lloop la, Ski-ball, and othe popu- 
lar armusernents will be mentioned, and thei 
pretended proprietors dispatched to various 
parts of the hall to act out preparations for the 
arrival of the customers The girls, especially, 
will want a fortuneteller’s Sooth 
Dh type ol tau decided on will influence the 
“ lection of booths and concessions If it 1s to De 
an outdoor charity bazaar, for example, there 
will probably be a fancywork booth, a candy 
counter, and a fish pond 

Rides, such as merry-go-rounds, may not be 
too difficult to pantomime, but they need not be 


regarded as indispensable, 
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the Fair 


Eve n thou th the yroup dec ides not to have 


ide-show entertainers, the re can be a barker to 
describe what is in his imaginary tent. Vendors 
of various foods, balloons, and novelties will add 


to the fair. 


Step 2—Patrons 


What kind of people will be coming to the 
fair? l'actful assistance may be needed here at 
first [ry to obtain ideas for groups of patrons 

two mischievous boys, a brave little girl and a 
timid one, a child whose parents can t agree on 
what he may and may not do, an elderly man 
and woman, a lively child with an aunt who 
thinks fairs are dirty and distasteful, a child 
who had never seen a fair before with an inter- 
ested pare nt The possibilities are endless. Of 
course, there must be a policeman and a nurse 
to render first aid 

Have several children interpret the actions of 
the same groups of characters. Onlookers may 
comment on which characterizations are the 
most convincing. When the final cast is agreed 
upon the actors can combine all the actions that 
have met with approval. 


Step 3—The Band 


This is a very popular feature. “Who can 
conduct? Which tunes shall we play? What 
musical instruments shall we use?” 

Several children will mime the actions of play- 
ing the instruments selected, but they must con- 
form to the chosen tune. For example, the 
trombonists mime the action of a trombone 
player making the sound “um-pah! um-pah!” to 
the time and tune of the music. The children 
who pantomime playing cornets and other in- 
struments make their contributions in the same 
way, imitating the sounds made by cornets, and 
so on, in keeping with the melody. The drum- 
mers and cymbalists beat time. 





JOHN GORDON COLSON 


Assistant Master, County Primary School, Spalding, 
South Lincolnshire, Engiand 


Step 4—The Celebrity 

Here we need a child who can speak out and 
is not afraid of making an impromptu speech 
This person, whether man or woman is immate- 
rial, states that the proceeds of the first day of 
the fair are to be given to the orphans’ holiday 
fund (or any charity decided upon), exhorts ev- 
eryone to spend all he can afford on the various 
amusements, and concludes by declaring the 
fair open. 

The class members always seem to know 
which child can perform the besi. Often they 
say, “Let Jeannine do it,” and strangely enough 


Jeannine usually does it very well. 


Step 5—The Stage Show 


This provides an opportunity for the children 
with special talents to share them, though some 
entries may be comedy-relief take-offs on some 
of the types of performances seen at real fairs 
trained bears, for example. Two children in fur 
coats with bear-head masks can roller-skate, ride 
tricycles, dance, and so on, as directed by their 
master and assisted by a pretty girl. Aerialist 
acts can be imitated. Juggling, clowning, and 
the like may be considered. But real acrobatic 
dancing; gymnastic pyramiding and tumbling; 
singing of cowboy or hillbilly songs; and instru- 
mental solos, trios, or quartets are home-talent 
numbers to be found in any average group of 
youngsters. A good MC adds much to this part 
of the program. 


Step 6—Come to the Fair 

Now everyone has a part and the fair begins 
to take shape. Let the characters enter at in- 
tervals and visit the various stalls—where the 
operators are calling enticing enducements- 
reacting as they did during the preliminary 
practices. They go to the fortuneteller, the Ski- 
ball, hoop-la, rides, and side shows. A small boy 
plays tricks and the policeman intervenes, a sol- 
dier wins a coconut, and every patron is actively 
occupied. All this is, of course, done in panto- 
mime. There may be background music, per- 
haps recorded. 

When everybody is enjoying the fun, signal to 
the band to strike up. They play one selection 
while standing in their place of assembly. Then 
they march in and around the grounds, coming 
to a halt near the stage. 

Next the celebrity is seen at the entrance. The 
crowd cheers its welcome and the band bursts 
forth into appropriate music as the important 
person advances to the fairground platform. He 
makes his speech, and, amidst further applause, 
declares the fair open. 

The crowd disperses, all concessions start 
again, and the patrons continue to spend. 

After a while, the MC begins calling the 
crowd to the platform again for the talent show. 


AUTHOR'S Note: The activity outlined above often 
takes four or five drama periods to complete. Like 
Topsy, it grows and grows. | do hope some of you will 
try it. I should love to know how it works out with 
you and to answer any queries. 








‘Love me, love my dog” 
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Trips and Tours 


(Continued from page 9) 


RIVER CRUISES. After announc- 
ing that the “Delta Queen”—built on 
the lines of the oldtime Mississippi Riv- 
would no longer ply the 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Mississippi, the 
Greene Line of Cincinnati sent out tele- 


er beats 


grams with good news: a way had been 
found to resume service for 1958. The 
summer and fall schedule includes two 
June cruises, seven in July and August 
to Kentucky Lake, and one in Septem- 
ber to St. Paul. 

On the historic inland waterways of 
French Canada, one may cruise the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay on ships of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, boarding them 
at Montreal 
cruise tours, stopovers are arranged at 
famous hotels in Quebee City, Murray 


On allexpense escorted 


Bay, and Tadoussac. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. Two book- 
lets in an excellent series, Visit Costa 
Rica and Visit 
been published. 


have just 
practical 


Vicaragua, 
They give 
information, serving as a guide to less 
known as well as more familiar tourist 
attractions. Each contains a full-page 
map, featuring the route of the Pan 
American Highway, and numerous pic- 
tures. For the traveler, and the class- 
teacher, they are an excellent 
Order from the 


American 


room 
buy at 15 cents each. 
Publications Division, Pan 
Union, Washington 6, D.C. Other coun- 
tries represented in the same series are 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, 
Uruguay, and Vene 


Bolivia, 
Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, 


zuela. 


OTEMPORA! The Roman Coliseum 
is going modern, according to the Ital- 
ian State Tourist Office. The govern- 
ment is not only strengthening it and 
restoring it to its original appearance, 
but is clearing the arena floor for the 
use of conventions—and eventually a 
restaurant will be installed, 


STRATFORD(S). Once there was 
no doubt about locations when Strat- 
ford and Shakespeare were linked. Now 
one must ask, “England or Canada?” 
The Canadian Stratford, in the Prov- 
Shakespeare 
cousin— by 


honors 
English 


ince of Ontario, 
annually—like its 
giving notable productions of his plays. 
Formerly a huge tent in a park was 
the setting. Last year it was replaced 
by a circular theatre on the same spot. 
Here, between June 23 and Sept. 135. 
the Stratford Festival Company will be 
seen in Henry IV, Part One; Much 
Ado About Nothing; and The Winter's 
Tale. Stratford also offers opera, or- 
chestral and jazz concerts, recitals, out- 
standing films from twenty countries, a 
French play, and various exhibits. 


KINGDOM FOR A HORSE, There 
are not so many kings and queens in 
Europe as there used to be, and present- 
day rulers are much more likely to be 
seen in a motorcar than in a highly 
ornamented coach drawn by prancing 
horses. However, if you're in Lisbon, 
Portugal, you can visit a unique muse- 
um, where a large number of such 
coaches are drawn up in two long lines 

but the once proud steeds have gone 
the way of all flesh. 





LAST CALL — TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE ! 


You're traveling this summer? Let The Instructor's Free Teacher 
Travel Service help you pian. Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
Allow several weeks for processing requests. BE DEFINITE! 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


Street or R.D. 
City 


Zone 


658 


(State whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.) 


State 


| am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 


(date) 


. Please have descriptive 


information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places 


Kinds of Transportation 


(if you need more space, use the margin) 
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Games for the 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


RUN, RABBIT, RUN—Grades 1-3 


One child is chosen to be the “hunter” and all the other children stand 
in a line in front of him. They are the “rabbits.” The hunter points to 
any object—a wall, mat, post, tree, or the like—and calls, “Run, rabbit, 
All the rabbits run toward the designated object. If they reach it, 
The object of the game is for the hunter to try to tag one 
If a player is caught, he becomes 


run.” 
they are safe. 
of the rabbits before he reaches safety. 
the new hunter. 


HOUND AND RABBIT—Grades 11-3 


Players are scattered in sets of threes. Two players in each set face 
each other and hold hands to form a small circle or hollow tree. The third 
player is the rabbit and stands in the tree formed by the first two players. 
One is the homeless rabbit and the other 


Two players are unassigned. 
The rabbit may save himself 


the hound. The hound chases the rabbit. 
from being tagged by running into any tree. The rabbit in the tree be- 
comes the runner and the hound chases him. If the hound catches the 
rabbit, positions are reversed. Since all children should have an oppor- 
tunity to be runners, playing positions should be changed frequently. 


OLD PLUG TAG—Grades 4-6 


Five players representing the “plug” form a file line in the center of 
a large circle which is marked on the floor or ground. The other play- 
ers stand outside this marked area. Each player in the plug holds on to 
the waist of the person in front. The outer players throw a volleyball 
and try to eliminate the plug’s “tail” by hitting him below the waist. 
The other players forming the horse cooperate in trying to prevent the 
tail from being hit by pivoting and batting the ball away. Game contin- 
ues like dodge ball. When the tail is hit, he exchanges places with the 
thrower, but the thrower goes to the head of the line. To be legally hit, 
the throw must be made from outside the circle. If the tail ioses his 
grasp in avoiding a hit, he is considered to have been hit. 


ROPE JUMPING STUNTS 


Suort Rorpe—Grades 4-6 

1. Cradle—Rope swings like a pendulim, never going over the head. 

2. Change Handles—Without breaking rhythm, as the rope comes 
down over the head, the handles are switched in the hands. This may be 
done on each turn or alternated with a regular open swing. 

}. Change Directions—The rope is started forward. After several jumps, 
and without breaking time, it is reversed; after several swings, it is turned 
forward again. Continue this alternating movement. 

4. Rotating—Rope is held low and close to or touching the ground with 
one hand and high with the other and then turned. Jumper moves 
around in place as jumps are taken. 

5. Side Crosses—Rope is turned from side to side as in doing the plain 
sideward jumping. Crosses are alternated with the open swing. 

6. Hoop Forward—Both handles are held in one hand and the rope is 
held in the other, forming a hoop. Rope is started in back. One hand is 
held with palm up and rope is flipped over head. 

7. Hoop Backward—Same as above but rope is turned backward. 

One Lonc Rope anp One Suort Rope—Grades 1-6 

The long rope is turned by two turners and a third player runs in while 
jumping a short rope. The two ropes may go together, in succession, 
or in Opposition. 

One Lonc Rope—Grades 1-6 

If the runner enters the rope when it swings toward him from above, 
it is called entering the “front door’; if when it swings toward him from 
below, it is called entering the “back door.” On “front door,” the run- 
ner should run in as soon as the rope hits the ground. With “back door” 
he should leap over the rope as it comes toward him. H{-sunner runs in 
diagonally, he is less apt to be hit by the rope. 











- 


Here’s Our Fish Story 


(Continued from page 23) 


POEMS WE WROTE 


Fish live in the water and not on land. 

They lay their eggs there, and on the 
warm land. 

Fish are covered with scales. 

Sunfish, and starfish, and great big 
whales. 

Some old fishermen tell tall tales! 


Big ones, little ones, flat ones, too. 

All different colors, even blue. 

Fresh fish, and frozen, or canned you 
can buy. 

Any kind that you care to try. 

I tell you if you want a good dish. 

Try eating any kind of fish. 


There are fish that are spotted 

Blue, green, red, yellow, and gold 

They swim in the water, some very deep 

But they come to the top when they 
need to eat. 

Some are unlucky and get caught on 
hooks 

And end up by meeting many cooks. 


Once upen a time I had a wish, 
All I wanted was to be a fish. 

My wish came true 

But boo! hoo! hoo! 

I became a herring, lonely and blu 
And swam round and round 

Three times in a pool 

And ended up in a herring school. 

I think right now that lots of fish 
Were children once, who made that wish. 
FACTS ABOUT 
FISHING INDUSTRY 

1. Next to agriculture, fisheries pro- 
duce the most important source of 
food for man. Fish flesh is rich in 
proteins, fats, minerals, and vitamins. 

2. In the United States, about 150,- 
000,000 Ibs. of fish are dried, smoked, 
salted, and pickled each year, and 
135,000,000 Ibs. are frozen. The U.S. 
uses about 340,000,000 Ibs. of filleted 
(boned) fish a year, and 1,500,000,000 
lbs. (or “% the total catch) is canned 

3. Fisheries provide work for thou- 
sands of people in the U.S., ind for 
many people in Norway and Japan, 
and other countries. 

4. Fishing for sport and relaxation 
is also. important. 

5. Public aquariums give people en 
joyment, education, and an interest 
in fish. 

_ 6. Fish control some harmful insects, 
especially mosquitoes. 

7. There are many fishery products 
besides human food. They provide us 
with many necessities, and luxuries 
From sharkskin leather, we get shoes, 
bags, belts, and purses. Teeth are used 
for ornaments. 

Sardines, herring, and sharks pro- 
duce os used in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, the tanning of 
leather, the manufacture of linoleum, 
synthetic materials, and waterproofing 
compounds, 

From scrap and waste and fish oil, 
we get: candles, soap, vitamin A, sun- 
shine vitamin D, dried meal concen 
trates, chicken and livestock- feed, pet 
food, minerals, glue, isinglass, and 
margarine. 

Industrial production of fish oil is 
centered in Great Britain, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Japan, and United 
States. 

FACTS ABOUT SHELLS 

1. A shell is a limestonelike deposit 
of the animal living inside. 

9. There are 100,000 kinds. 

3. Some shells have dazzling beauty. 

4. Some are valuable. They are the 
“jewels of the sea.” 

5. Shells have many uses. 

6. In prehistoric times, shells were 
a medium of exchange in western 
Europe. 

7. Shells are used like jewels for 
adorning earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
combs, and so on, 


8. Mother of pearl is used in but- 
tons, jewelry, and inlay. 

9. Crushed shells are used to sur- 
face roads and make mortar. 

10. Shells were used as a medium of 
exchange in early America. The Indi- 
ans had “mints” where shells were 
sorted, cleaned, and polished. They 
strung them on leather thongs. With 
this wampum they traded far and wide. 

11. Shell collecting is a fascinat- 
ing hobby. 

EVALUATION OF OUR PROJEC!1 

Each child had a chance to sum- 
marize what he had learned. 

1. I learned about the dangers for 
a sea diver and a fisherman: sandbars, 
bad storms, icebergs, wind, fog, dan- 
gerous fish, and rocky reefs. Every 
part of our project was an adventure. 

2. The picture we made on the 
board looked lifelike whether you were 
close or far from it. 

3. I learned about the fish we eat. 
They are lobsters, crabs, clams, oy- 
sters, shrimp, codfish, sardines, tuna, 
and salmon. I like salmon best. Salm- 
on grow up in the ocean. Then they 
migrate by swimming up large rivers. 
I don’t see how they can leap rapids 
and swim against strong currents. 

4. The unit helped us learn about 
the importance of fish to man, and the 
importance of the fishing industry in 
a fishing community. 


5. The most interesting thing I 
learned was how different fish pro- 
tect themselves from danger. Stur- 


geon have tough skin and sharp-edged 
tail spines that strike the enemy ljeav- 
ing deep gashes. Some fish wait for 
their enemy with sharp wicked teeth. 
Whales have strength and size. An 
octopus uses his long arms. Some fish 
depend on speed. The sting ray carries 
a fearful poisonous spine in its tail. 
Sea horses are coated with armor. 
Hard scales overlap like shingles and 
bear tiny needlelike spines. A few fish 
produce a _ powerful electric shock 
when touched by anything. 

6. I learned that some fish and 
plants grow in the top hundred feet 
of water. They need light, and can't 
grow on the dark ocean floor. I did 
not know that minerals from the sea 
have many uses. 

7. I learned that fish have many 
shapes: round, long, oblong, huge, 
and flat. I like their bright colors too— 
orange, black, green, red, yellow, and 
blue. Some are striped like zebras. 
Some fish that look harmless are 
dangerous, and some that look dan- 
gerous are harmless. Some fish carry 
dim lights on their bodies. 

8. I learned that fish have many 
uses besides just food. 

9. I learned that a fisherman’s life 
is hard and dangerous. The crew is 
brave. : 

10. I didn’t know there were moun- 
tains, plains, and dark valleys under 
the ocean. Some mountains rise above 
sea level and make islands. 

11. The most enjoyable part for me 
was the many stories and books about 
fish. I liked two articles from the 
Reader's Digest best. “Shells of the 
Seven Seas” (Mar. °57) told about the 
value and uses of shells and how peo- 
ple have studied them for centuries. 
“Whales of Sandefiord” (Feb. °57) 
told of whaling near the coast of Nor- 
way, and the dangers to the whaling 
fleet when it was returning from an 
Antarctic whaling trip. 

REFERENCES 

We found helpful articles in back 
issues of Boys’ Life, Collier's, Field 
and Stream, Life, National Geographic 
Magazine, Outdoor Life, Reader’s 
Digest, Sports Afield. 

Other valuable resources were Bri- 
tannica Junior, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, and Fishing Year Book, 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 
American Seashores, 
Guides” (filmstrip, color 
from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Animal Life at Low Tide (film, color), 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S, 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Aquarium, Set No. 5, “Elementary 
Science Series” (filmstrips, color), 
YAF, from McGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept. 

Aquarium Wonderland 
Pat Dowling Pictures. 

Beach and Sea Animals—2nd Edition 
film, color, and black and white), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Birds of the Ocean, Its Beaches and 
Salt Marshes, “Birds—How They 
Live and Help Us” (filmstrip, col- 
or), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. 

Coral Reef; Creatures of the Sea 
(filmstrips, color), Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Eyes Under Water (film), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 

Fish Are 


film, color), 


Interesting; Life in ithe 
Ocean (films, color, and black and 
white Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35. 

Fresh Water Shellfish and Amphibians; 
Fresh Water Turtles and: Fish; Life 
in Ponds, Lakes, Streams; Keeping 
an Aquarium; Plants and Strange 
Animals of the Sea; Small Fresh 
Water Animals and Insects; Shell- 
fish of the Seashore, “Water Life” 
filmstrips, color), The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Life Along the Waterways; Life in the 
Sea; Marine Life (films, color), En- 
cyclepaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Nature’s Techniques; Robbers under 
Water; Sea Zoo; Secrets of the 
Pond; Shore Birds , Almanac 
Films. 

Plants and Animals of Su amps and 
Marshes; Under the Sea, “Plant and 
Animal Environment”  (filmstrips, 
color), Sox iety for Visual Educ a- 
tion, Inc. 

Snapping Turtle; Water Birds (films), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Whales and Whalesmen (film), Paul 
Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


films 


Summer Science Interests 
of Primary Children 
(Continued from page 15) 


Cooking experiences are of high 
interest to many young children. On 
a hot summer day several boys and 
girls might make lemonade or some 
other fruit drink. Perhaps a child helps 
Mother make a gelatin dessert, bake 
cookies, or frost crackers for a party. 
With this in mind you may anticipate 
at SC hool whi h 


Various occasions 


would prompt cooking activities. Out 


of these a child might develop a 
variety of concepts such as: Heat 
changes some things; cold changes 


things, too; sugar and salt dissolve in 
water; air when heated; water 
evaporates quickly when heated. 
Some teachers involve parents as 
well as boys and girls in surveying the 
community for places they might visit 
during the summer. Perhaps the par- 
ents organize a booklet of information 


rises 


concerning these resources, 

\ mother who enthusiastically tells 
about taking her child to the airport, 
beach, museum, or zoo may be very 
helpful in contributing information for 
this project. Another parent might 


“Golden Nature 
YAF 


exert considerable leads rship in work- 
ing with other mothers to gain in 
formation about possible resources and 
by helping to organize it for ready use 


MnnuMmer ible 
young 


opportunith s to 


community has 


children. If you live in an aericultural 
area, analyze the possibilities for boys 
and girls to see machines t work; 


kinds of animals, their habits, and need 


for care; and types of plants and how 
they are planted, cultivated, processed. 

If you are in a city, consider indus 
tries where the processing 1s clear 
enough to be understood by young 
children. There may be railroad 
station, airport, or bus terminal which 
could be visited Many young ch Idren 
have not had opportunities to ride on 


a tram might be ready 
to take her child on a train for a short 
trip rather than go by car if she sees 


educational 


some parent 


the opportunities — for 
learnings 

Possibly there is a museum or zoo in 
the community which would make a 
good family trip. Maybe you can help 
the parents see the advisability of do- 
ing only a small portion of the museum 


at a time so that a child can con 
centrate on a few exhibits and gain 
some depth of understanding. It might 


be helpful if you scouted such a trip 
and made suggestions of exhibits which 
relate especially to concepts you have 
been trying to develop at school. In 
children bring 
much more understanding to their ex 


this way the would 
peri nce, 

The nearby park holds many possi 
bilities for profitable science learnings. 
What are the habits of the birds which 
come there? Where do they 
stay most of the time and how do they 
fly? Where do the insects and other 
small animals live? How does the 
spider spin its web? Why do the vines 
grow on the fence? How do the flower- 
ing plants change from time to time? 
Why are there rocks in 
and not in others? 

Maybe there is 
ning through the park where evidence 
of water life can be observed. Perhaps 
it is possible for children to play with 
their there 
come cone erned about why some 
This problera 


seem to 


some places 


a small stream run- 


boats Someone may he- 
things 
float and others do not 
may stimulate much __ invest 
about buoyancy. 

\ group of boys and girls can be 


with the 


gation 


most effective in assisting 
kind of survey suggested here. Sugges- 
tions might be made as to places they 


think the other children would enjoy 
visiting during vacation. 

Planning with children, and parents 
in this way has possibilities for bring- 
ing about many valuable opportunities 
during the summer vacation. The boys 


and girls might be encouraged to 


make scrapbooks of materials they 
secure on a trip, mak sketches of 
paintings of certain situations, and 
read books from the public library to 


gain more information about some- 
thing they saw on a trip. Such mate- 
rial can be used very effectively by 
the children and teacher when they 


return to school in the fall 





The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued, Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome, but can 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
cept seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected, Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re 
turned. Address: Girls 
Boys, The Instructor, Dansville 


N.Y. 








and 
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Vacation Science 
for Older Pupils 


(¢ ontinued from page 15) 


unfamiliar, proper clothing and it 
ible ear, including insect repellent 
itlord pr ion against many dwell 
ers ol U forest 
(ood hygicn pr iti mpeor I 
ar al times, ¢ n whet K a 
trips \ bite of an insect 
is-harmful as the tcl hict 
may suse infection trot nciean skin 
Coirl ind boys cal if ibout the 
role bactet play ind nd avoid 
lrinking and bathu ny} ited water 
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Show I \ mar pt . P ' 
with ! j Keer I t cle 
7 ar ' I Ipful I ' I 
= ‘ nsects ( na cK ire 
carrie i d ( iret uw rl 
ibout them ind im tan 1 
rise | to destroy them and clean 
ip br ! rea 
Spider ire nerally helpful be 
wise they destroy many harmful 
ect hut i black widow vider is 
D nous and f et it 
t lack lor and “I ! mark 
vhicl i red lar tu 
iT I rut | p l 
nd ar t ized by ind hairy 
bod 
( Ire uM learn to identify 
he J nous rept nd places whet 
thes y bD found ‘ September 
f Tue Insti rok Even 
vhen an expert ke | ller know 
J ke hat nl ine p t ust 
hur | tl head t 1 i\ | 
\ \ i ru t follow 
iiway look betor \ eT Most 
nake will crawl y \ d irbed 
ryt vill strik t pr ther 
wi stepp don a les ' Most 
n re harm! 1 useful ar n 
need of protection. The Gila monste 
t nly nou 1 the United 
State found y t outl 
‘ rt part of Uw country It 
isily ! t ed ny bl k | 
ral beady ki In some part 
= nda slligator t Ly fou 
I th dge oft ! The 7 
usuaily htened { nan but 1 
‘ um hostile They ise thei 
power! i! yaw ind tl r tail t ward 
ff attach When | if nm water 
know t iam a tor play 
snd do 1 trail | ls or feet over th 
ide of th boat 
All bal turth k ood p | 
u isily managed but adult snappu 
turtle re ferocious and have hard 
\ wi h flict vere bite When 
\ nmi ré t und t ds 
1 your r should n the alert for 
them \ napper houle wrt be 
picked uy but when mn ry, tl 
end i th tail is the fest thu to 
hold on t 
A child should rn to stay away 
from all animals which are known to 
be unfnendly, ul plants whicl are 


considered doubtful all areas 


which present danget 
USING SCIENCE TO 
rEACH CONSERVATION 


education is integral 


Conservation 
n 1 modern curriculun but depends 
for its vigor on tl outdoor experi- 
ences of boys and girls 

Summer vacation is the time for 


youngsters to use their science to good 
conservation 


idvantage in practice 


conce rned 


won 1S 


(Conservation edu 

not only with saving what we have but 
with better use of energy fuller 
development of homes for wild life, 
soil management, water use and con- 
tre | w itersheds, and other aspects of 
the physical environment affecting 


man m some way. 
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stock 


laws which insure a_ plentiful 
of fish in lakes ponds, and streams 
A trip sh hatchery would en- 
hance th ppreciation of the con- 
servation workers’ efforts 

Ts icher who w ild like to reap a 
harvest of responses from experiences 
children | luring the summer, can 
prepare tl before vacation time for 
a “shar d t program when 
they 1 the fall Each child 
might t f tl most interesting 
thing he found en, or done dur- 
in th ner This is usually 
ichieved by teachet ' verbal level 
but develop program requires 
caref replat S estions for 
t rd keepin the for f photo 
grap draw stor ctions 
and the lik ht be emphasized and 
children can plan with the teacher the 
b vay t get the m ut of a 
summer vacation 

Th teacher designates bulletin 
board r, shelve and tables as 
lisplay reas for children’s tribu 
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Use Snakes for a Natural 
Science Lesson 
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in Florida and the Southwest. Its 
color bands are in this order: red, 


yellow, black, Another snake 


about the same size, but non poisonous, 


yellow 


has similar markings. However, the 
black comes between the red and 
yellow. To remember the difference, 
learn this rhyme 

Red and yellow 

Kill a fellow. 

Red and black 

Poison lack 

While the coral snake has a very 


deadly venom which soon causes death, 


unless an antivenin is used, it bites 


rew people because it is a gentle 
snake, hunts at 1 ight so tew people 
see it and does not strike. With 
fangs in the back of its mouth, it 
must have a firm hold on an object 


before it can inject the poison. 

All the pit vipers strike, and 
can do it from quite a distance. They 
have front that inject 
very fast 

There are seventeen varieties of 
rattlers in the Lnited States, but 
usually one or two kinds live in 
a locality. (For a ial report: Ex- 


plain how the rattler bites 


PO AVOID SNAKE BITE 
rock, 


cannot see 


some 


fangs poison 


! 
ony 


spec 


HOW 


1. Never reach over a log or 


or onto a ledge where you 


if a snake is hiding or sunning 

2. Don't step over obstacles if you 
cannot see what is on the other side 

3. Wear boots when walking where 
poisonous snakes are common 

t. Stand perfectly still if you see 
a dangerous snake “freeze hold its 
OsItION It will soon move because 
snakes are afraid of people. It may 
ot see the child or adult, but it can 
feel” a presence. Any quick move- 
ment by the person will cause the 


snake to strike 
IF A SNAKI 
First of all, 


BITES 


remind children that 


few pe ypli in the United States die 
from poisonous snake bites 
2. Teach the children how impor- 


tant it is to be quiet and calm after 


i snake bite 


Help them 


tting 


learn approved first- 


id procedures A manual! from your 
State Wildlife Commission, or any 
good snake book, will supply the in 
formation 

+t. Warn children not to touch any 
snake until someone who knows says it 
is sale The fact that a snake ts small 
does not mean it has no venom. New- 
born pit vipers have enough venom 


to make a person very ill. 


ATTITUDES TO DEVELOP 

1. Snakes are good citizens’ and 
should be protected. Many live on 
rodents th destroy crops and carry 
disease. A bull snake in a barn will 


keep it free of rats. Even venomous 


snakes control rodents. Naturalists do 
not kill them if they stay away from 
populated communities. Other snakes 
eat insect pests 


gardener wel- 


\ bull or 


2. A good 


comes nonvenomous snakes 


farmer or 


gophe r snake is worth about five dol- 
lars an acre to a farme1 

3. Snakes are very clean animals 

+t. If you don’t like them, leave 


them alone 

5. The onlyefresh-water snake that 
is poisonous (the moccasin), has a 
limited range. 

6. Snakes have played a part in al- 


most all the religions of the world 


CORRECTING MYTHS 
AND SUPERSTITIONS 
1. Snakes not 
young to protect them. 
2. There is no such thing as a hoop 
snake that can roll hill. 


do swallow | their 


down 


3. Snakes do not hypnotize prey. 


(Continued on page 91) 











Name Trouble 
(Continued from page 33) 


here Willy knew that she had a good 
chance of meeting people. Betty had 
a way of getting into the middle of 
things, and she would know everyone 
at Shady Beach or wear herself out 
trying. 

But her enthusiasm at seeing Betty 
faded because she realized that 
all of Shady Beach would have to have 
that long tiresome explanation of how 


now 


“Willy” was short for Wilhelmina, 
which had been her grandmother’s 
name, and how her folks thought it 


was a beautiful name, and how when 
she was born no other name was even 
considered .. . 

The blonde was looking her over 
appraisingly. “Willy?” she questioned, 
raising a perfectly groomed eyebrow. 

“Here I go again!” Willy moaned 
inwardly. 

“We call her that,” Betty replied 
“Short for Wilhelmina.” Willy silent- 
ly thanked her for the short explana- 
tion. 

“How quaint!” said the blonde. 

Betty disregarded the remark. Willy 
began to think that Betty nicer 
than she had given her credit for. 

“Have you noticed the water ski- 
ing?” Betty went on. “The champ in 
particular?” There a quivering 
excitement in her voice. 

“Yes, I have! I've been watching 
him. Isn’t he super on skis?” 

“He should be. He’s state champion, 
you know!” the blonde cut in 

“He is?” Willy couldn't disguise her 
eagerness to know more 

“Oh!” gasped Betty, her 
hand to her mouth. “In all the excite- 
ment I forgot to introduce you two. 
Willy Hoffmeister, I'd like you to meet 
Gloria Murrin. She’s tops with the 
tennis racket and has a craw! that got 
her a swimming medal.” 

She rattled on, “I asked Champ if 
he’d teach some of the girls, and he 
said he'd only be here for a few days 
and didn’t have time to give all of us 
lessons, but if we'd 
the one most likely 
ing, he’d give that one all the help he 
could.” 

“Hold it, Betty,’ Gloria cut in with 
annoyance. “You don’t have to drag 
in everyone, do you?” 

Betty shrugged off that remark as if 
it hadn’t been said. 

“We all decided the best swimmer 
would be the one most likely to suc- 
ceed. So, we're having a hundred-yard 


was 


was 


putting 


choose one girl, 
to succeed at ski- 


dash this afternoon. The winner gets 
the lessons,” Betty explained. “Want 
to try?” 


“Oh, yes! Yes!” Willy cried. “Tl 
sure try. I’d very much like to be the 
lucky one.” 

“So would I, you know,” sneered 
Gloria as the girls moved on. 

“See you at the pier at one!” Betty 
called over her shoulder. 

Willy watched them walk on down 
the beach. Gloria would no doubt be 
stiff competition. But she knew her 
swimming too. She'd never had a 
chance to win a medal, but she had 
spent her summers perfecting her 
stroke, and winters in the YWCA pool 
keeping in practice. 

She saw Gloria dive into the water. 
Wasn't she foolish practicing before 
the meet? Wouldn't she be too tired 
by one o'clock? Should Willy start 
practicing now, too? She shook her 
head in disagreement. Everyone had 
to know his own capabilities and Willy 
knew she couldn’t do her best when 
she was tired. 

Willy ambled to the cottage and 
slumped on the porch glider to rest. 
“I’m not going to eat today until after 
a swimming meet,” she called to her 
mother. She wished she could feel as 


carefree she sounded. She could 
relax her muscles but her mind kept 


a propeller. Would it 


as 


spinning like 


be possible to win that race? Would 
she be the one to learn water skiing? 
At twelve-thirty she showered and 


put on her blue swim suit and match- 


ing cap. As she walked down toward 
the river her pulse began quickening 
and her nerves got as tight as a new 
ukulele string. A small crowd was 
gathering on the north side of the piei 
The sky was bright. The water was 
rippling lazily, and a slight breeze 
drifted through the elms and willows 
along the river bank. Five girls were 


beginning to line up on the south sid 


smile. “I’m sorry if I embarrassed you 
but I just had to know, you see “ 


Willy couldn't hear the last part 
of his remark because Betty intet 
rupted, “Wil-l-l-y! Line up. We're 
ready to start!” 


As Willy hurried to the south pier 
she wondered what Champ was going 
to say. She was sure it was sympathy 
h id seen 
in his eves, and the tone of his voice 
was definitely kind 


and understanding that sh« 


“Ready, everybody?” Betty called 
from her high seat on the lifeguard 
stand. 

Wiliy’s toes gripped the edge of the 


pier, her muscles tensed. She drew a 


























of the pier. Gloria was on the far deep breath and waited for the all- 
end, Willy noticed she had changed important signal to start. “Ski les- 
to a white suit and cap. sons’ was her last thought before 
Tent Crossword Puzzle 
1 
2 
3 
Ss 
6 |7 q 
10 
“" 
12 13 
4 
Ss 
ie w7 
@ 
2! 
, a te 
ACROSS DOWN 
2. Preposition 1. Loud noise of an animal 
3. Rodent 2. Three (prefix) 
5. Fuel burning 4. Canvas dwelling while camping 
6. Organization for boys 6. Street (abbr.) 
10. Light brown color 7. Outdoor living 
li. That which we eat 8. Upon 
12. Short sleep 9. Large pebbles 
14. Period of time 11. Taste 
15. Utensils used to cut 2. Negative 
16. Feet (abbr.) 13. Tool we use in chopping wood 
17. Company (abbr.) 16. The emblem we salute 
19. Not smooth 18. Something we like to do is -<--, 
21. We------ the flag. 20. United States of America (abbr.) 
24. A paper container 2. Preposition 
25. To bow one’s head 23. Nickname for Edward 
26. Truths Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 
(For hey, see page 58) 
“Hi, Willy!” Betty greeted her. Jetty picked up the megaphone and 


Some people in the crowd tittered 
“Here I go again!” Willy thought 
“Hi!” Willy answered as cheerfully 
she could, but a chance remark 
from one of the boys in the crowd hit 
her ear. “That’s an odd one. Willy, 
and she’s a girl!” 

The champ, she saw, was looking at 
her with concern He left the fellows 
and walked directly over to her. 

“Your name Willy?” he asked point- 
blank. He was staring at her as if she 
were something from outer space. 

“Yes, my name is Willy,” she blurt- 
ed out. “And I’ve had it so long that 
I'm used to people asking questions 
about it, and I’m even getting used to 
people making fun of it.” 

“You are?” he asked in amazement. 
Then his lips formed a wide, friendly 


as 


called, “On your mark, s-e-t, GO!” 
Willy knew her 
The water 
Her arms reached out in a strong, 


dive 
ind yield- 


surface was 


good was cool 
ing 


willing rhythm, and her cupped hands 


helped pull her through the water 
faster and faster As she made the 
turn at the buoy for the remaining 
fifty yards she caught a glimpse of a 


white cap that was turning with her. 
Gloria! 

She had to gasp for her air now, but 
she tried to spurt her muscles into 
double action. On and and on. 
How could a hundred yards be so long! 
The pier. At last! 

When she felt strong arms pull her 


on 


out of the water, she was glad to yield 
to them. It seemed as if all her 
strength had rippled away with the 


river. Wiliy pulled ; I 
sat panting. Had shi 

Betty was barki 
phone. She brought | 
“Ladies ind el ! 
was deep throu 
attention, please | 
dash has been won by 

Gloria Murrin! 

“Oh. no! \\ y whist 
self. “No ski lessor 
keep her chin fre ( 
eyes from spillin th 
wanted to come out 

Bettv was askine fe 
the applause ind shout 
close second should | \ 
too! There was mothe 
applause 

Before she could rouse 
the blow of disappoint 
came over to het \r 
to con rratulate rie Wi 1\ 
haughtily 

“Sure!” Willy jumped 
“Tt was a hard race ime 
fine job,” Willy told het 

Gloria looked at het 
mouthed Surprise “You re 
sport, Willy. I don't tl 
have taken it so well. Ye 
sieuas™ 

“Yes, you could (;] 
tried to smile You « 
loser if you work on it i 

Gloria’s eyes grew ft 
almost friendly 

Then th crowd ch 
Gloria, and Willy turned 
cottage and a good ery 

Just then she heard 
vou behind her call 
Wait for me!” 

It was Champ. “What 
he asked 

No use standing arour 

‘I wanted to ask you 
ski lessons, Willy? 


“Very much. More tl 


I guess.’ 
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“Wha 
“I'm 
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Special-Class Children Can 
Give an Assembly Program 


Continued from page 16 
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t near uch f whispered encour 
With a upport they wer 
t ! ther own p formance 
i i t ! mud lid 
One Good Turn 
Deserves Another 
Continued trom Ba 33 
Mr. M I ) rit " nent Ex 
cept r the fact that he cant run or 
jurny he 1 just Ish ny ther boy 
lHle'd prob bly like » play th other 
hy nd ha fun. If ther ver core 
Ww y N na ‘ d i ut In 
nad f us the | wel part of 
hem uld | him worid 
rood Phen almos i ifterthought 
Mr. Moran added I should think that 
the nice thin vou could do for him 
Jerry, would b o make him feel that 
he t so very ? h ditlerent from 
other ! 

! , Jerry plenty ¢t think 
| i I vant | iu } { help 
Norma But how Sure, it would bk 
lice nelude him in their game 
But h blow 

\l fa sudden he got a wonderful 
id Of cours he smiled to him 
self the perfect answer After all, 
oO dl rm d \ imother Hi 
vnulcl t | \“ t until the mext day 


The following day was inother sunny 


day na ter chool the bovs started 
wer ttbal Tht Jerry hoped 
that Norman would com igain t 
wil Ile told the boys about hi plan 
They had a wr 1 enthusiastically 
Now they were waitin patie ntly for 
the boy in the wheel chair to appear 
E.veryor med to be more interested 
n Ww ! for Norman than in the 
ball m 
Sure enough, soon they saw Norman's 
motl pushing his chair up the block 
She hie 1 him to the sam place 
he had watched from the day before 
Th ive topped The bovs all 
started rinning ind whispered to 


Jerry to go ihead. He winked back at 


54 THE 


them me d kay \ to seem 
F j } rolle« " t where 
Nos . tt . 

H he d, “m in Jerry 
Morar 

Hell Norman answered slowly 
Hl lidn t I wl tw happening 
ac sls inderstand why the game 
had stopped 

W I ticed you watching our 

m said Jerry pleasantly Do you 
Af LP | pall 

Yes W ill Norman could man- 

' a 

llow would u ke to help us 

t isked Jerry 

Ml | \ ul Wi d you 
m 

| r! { W ll we 
need | tor " Come 
' ! t th ! 

Norn st cried th hap 
pin S Id k if so 
he start 

( Jert iraged him 
You | Wer lly need a good 
my Cat \ 

N ' so pl ed he could 
hard | x \ll ht } said 
I 1 1 He wanted 
' yi } didn t | nk u, thank 

. ' 

j Nor ) came over to 
} thes All the boys were just 
tar ! ti They seemed 
} Nor nd trying to 
how that they approved of Jerry's 
di \ wl I pusl 1 his wheel chair 
‘ | t HH hesitated a 
m 1} l Or d straight 
il ~ | | br ith ind ( illed 

ut 1 clear Play ball! 

IT} ooked f they were 
rl y t ( witl i reat cheer 
Ir ad. tl ran happily te take thei 
p t 

It vine The final score 
‘ , nt th Who got 
ti lint ! mportant 
| ! ist It I il wood ibout 
{ i N ody id so ut loud 
hy had itishied feeling 

! ! n 

N ried to make every call 

rf M mportant than that, it 

the my t dav he uld remem 

t ' | iecident. And the best 

} for ' ll about his ac 

1} her bovs enjoved the ball 

o. The me was speeded up 
be there was n irvume on every 
" It mad for better gam to 
} mpi mak the decisions. 
Th thought Norman did ill right 
too 

Norman w o thrilled that he felt 
h ‘ iid ft n or calli balls 
nd strikes forever. He was sure he 
would be calling them in his dreams 
th ! ht All ood things must end, 
! ver ind the game finally broke 
up. Then it was time to start for 
h 

( vd-by 

So long.’ 

Night.” 

See you tomorrow, Norman.” sev 
eral fellows called out, waving. “Same 
time same place Same game 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Jefferson’s Good 
Disposition 
(Continued fro 


m pave 29) 


> 


button it, he couldn't find a button 
All the buttons outside-in 

Jefferson Ames took off his 
again He 
out He put it 


button. Every one, 


were 
shirt 
turned it properly outside 
back on He buttoned 
that is, but 


every 

the third from the top. Pop, snaf 
dribble! The button flew off With 
’ loop-th p, it hit the floor and 


J flerson 
button 


corner 
wn to pick up the 

back just the littlest bit 
Oh, my! He did not really step 
cat. He only touched a smidge of the 
fur on the tp of her tail. But she 
ive Jefferson Ames a scratch 


stooped cd 
He st pped 


and 
went caterwauling out of the room 
You never heard such a noise 


His mother looked in the door 


“What a noisy morning, Jefferson 
Ames. she said What is happening? 

"a knock d the clock on the floor 
My shoelaces were full of knots. A 


button came off my shirt. I stepped 
on the cat And I 
disposition l’y 
where 
When 
his milk spilled. He 
“You have half 


have lost my good 


looked for it every- 
Jeff rson ate his breakfast, 
was very cross 
in hour before you 
have to start for school his mother 
said. “I'll fix a nice lunch for you.” 
“IT think I'll go outside and 
for my good disposition,’ he said 
Outside the sun felt warm. The wind 
blew on his face ‘It is a good day 
for roller skating,” he said 
He looked up The 


piled up like 


look 


louds were 


whipped cream on a pie 


“Tt is a good day for flying a kite,” 
he said. “Or climbing the apple tree , 

He heard the school bell, clear as 
cle if 

“It is a good day for going to 
school,” he said 


He felt something rubbing against 
his legs. He looked down. It was the 
cat Hle bent to pet het He saw his 
wn long shadow. Then he saw his 
own le rs Ther 

What a funny sight! 

Jefferson had a red sock on one leg 
He had a blue sock on the other leg 
Jefferson Ames smiled. The 
grew bigger. It turned into a laugh 

Jefferson Ames laughed, and laughed, 
ind laughed. Everything was fun again, 
right there when he laughed, 


vood d spos 


he saw his own socks 


] 
Sivhiie 


because 
Jefferson Ames found his 


’ 
ion again! 


It’s Zoo Time Again— 
Make the Most of It! 


9 
fy ¢ 
a om page <é/ 


Continue 


3. Distance to the zoo 

} Number 

5. Amount 
milk and ice 
6. Leneth of time 
Finding date of trip on classroom 


of pages in scrapbooks 
of money needed for 
on the field trip. 
spent at the zoo. 


ream 


calendar, and counting days to trip 


rIVITIES 


sang 


MUSIC AC 


Some of the 
The Bear Went over 
Me and My Teddy “The 
Monkey Song,” “Elephants,” “The 
Elephant’s Trunk.” These were in 
Songs for Nursery School Willis 
Music Co., Cincinnati 

Other songs, popular with the class 
were on the record Train fo the Zoo 
Every part of this record, #1001 from 
Children’s Record Guild, has delight- 
ful melodies and easily learned songs 


songs we were 
the Mountain 


, ; 
ea;4r, 


which lend themselves to dramatiza 
tion. Other popular records were 
Four Bears, CRG #1009; Travels 

Babar, CRG #204; Let’s Play Zoo, 


Young People’s Records, HHO02; and 
Animal Supermarket, YPR #9004. 


PRIMARY HOME ECONOMICS 


We cut elephants from gray oilclott 
Then the children stitched two pieces 
together and stuffed them with old ny- 
lons. (I always save mine for 
purpose 

We baked animal cookies made from 
prepared vanilla cooky mix to which 
a little extra flour 
dough rolled and cut 


such a 


was added so th 
could be with 


intimal shapes 


STORYTELLING 


The se are some of the stories | read 
to the children during this 
expand and reinforce their 
Animals Everywhere, | M 

d’Aulaire (Doubleday 
Biggest Bear, L.. K. Ward 
Bluebe rrics for Sal, R 

Viking 
Curious George Takes a Job, H. A 

Rey (Houghton 
Katy No-Pocket, E 
Skittle-Skattle 

Macmillan 
Story of Babar, 


Random House 


unit, to 
learnings 
and I P 


Houghton 


McCloskey 


Payne (Houghton 
Monkey, D. P Lathrop 


e Brunhoff 


Jean ( 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


We found 
were very helpful 
American Reptiles and Amphibiar 
YAF, McGraw-Hill Text-! Im Dept 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 


these color  filmstrips 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 3—150th Birthday of 
the Confederate leader, 
: Jefferson Davis. 
: June 8-14 — National Flag 
Week. 
June 14—Flag Day. 
June 15—Father's Day. 
June 21 — Summer begins 
at 4:57 P.M. 
= June 29 — 100th Birthday 
Anniversary of George 
W. Goethals, American 
engineer who built the 
Panama Canal. 


Hour eenegnnnennesanionene 


eueeaneneneensonoens 


eesoensennunnnenannenans 


PITTI 


Animals of the Zoo, “Beginning Nature 
Study.” Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14 

Reptiles; Wild Animals 
35 S. Raymond .Ave 
Calif. 


Stillfilm, Inc., 


Pasade na ss 


OTHER A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Food Getting film, 
color, and black and white), Moody 
Institute of Science, 11428 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25 

Zoo (film, color and black and white 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ‘Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill 

Zoo Families 


Among Animals 


film, color, and blac k 
and white), Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 


Los Angeles 48) 
CULMINATION 


We invited 
our room for a quiz called, “What's 
My Family? After our moderator 
described the general characteristics of 
families, a 


another first grade to 


the animal child would 
hold up a large drawing or commercial 
picture of an animal, and ask our visi- 
tors, “What's my family?” 

Through this participation, our visi- 


learnings. My 


what it had 


tors also shared in our 
only 
learned, but received a warm glow of 
it knew 
about some thing to teach its peers 


class not solidified 


satisfaction because enough 











The Tale of a Tail 
(Continued from page 44) 


toads who were like scattered buttons 
with tiny heads and tails. Last of all, 
small and middle-size tortoises crawled 
in among crested lizards, collared liz- 
ards, chuckawallas, and leopard lizards 
All faced Uncle Leo as he stood be- 
neath the spiny cactus. 

He cleared his throat. “Friends,” 
he said, “I am going away.” 

“Will you come back?” cried the 
worried crowd. 

“Yes, when I’ve found a new story,” 
Uncle Leo said. “As many of you 
know, for hundreds of years, maybe 
thousands, only animals such as our- 
selves have lived on this hot dry desert 
Now people have come and _ built 
houses. I have told you about their 
noisy machines, their dogs that chase 
us for sport, and their cats that mean 
business. They like our tails. That was 
why I had to move here with you.” 

Every lizard tail wiggled uneasily. 

“Now I am going again to where 
people live, so I can learn more. I am 
leaving at once. Good-by, all.” 

“Good-by! Good-by! Watch out for 
cats!” his friends called as_ they 
watched him scamper off. 

On and on he went, day after day, 
snatching ants as he ran, and stopping 
only for short naps, or to nibble small 
gray-green leaves. At last, he 
a highway and came to a patio wall 
with a gate. He slipped under. 

Never had he seen such green grass! 
Nor so many flowers when it was long 
He nipped a wee round 
a purple pansy. It was 


ere ssed 


past spring! 
bite out of 
delicious! He ate two whole blossoms 
A dripping hose made a tiny pool. It 
was the first water he had found sinc: 
the winter rains, and he drank until 
his scaly skin grew tight. Now all he 
needed was a long rest. 


‘This should he a nic e Sate ] | ice 
for a nap,” he thought, 
through a slightly 
into a narrow space between two doors. 

Soon he was fast asleep, but not for 
long. Suddenly the screen door opened 
wide. There stood a woman, a man, and 


as he slipped 


open screen door 


a cat with green eyes. The cat sprang 
at him. Uncle Leo felt sharp claws 
strike his tail. In a flash, he was off 
and away—all but his tail. It lay on 
the doorstep, twisting and wiggling 
Three pairs of eyes watched it. Uncle 
Leo ran under a bush to hide. 

“What is it?” the woman asked. “It 
has no head.” 

“It’s a lizard’s tail,” the man ex- 
plained. “It’s made to break off easi 
ly, and while we watch the tail, the 
lizard gets away.” 

“The poor little animal,” cried the 
woman while Uncle Leo lay as still as 
the ground he matched. 

“He’s not hurt much, if at all,” the 
man said, “and in time he will grow 
a new tail.” 

Green Eyes pounced on the tail and 
bit into it. After a while, Green Eyes 
meowed and someone let him into the 
house. 

Then, feeling awkward without his 
tail, Uncle Leo ran as fast as he could 
along the wall, under the gate, across 
the road, and far out into the quiet 
safety of the big open desert. At last 
he slowed down He was going home 
without a tail, and without a story! 
“Some day I will get a new tail,” he 
told himself, “but I may never get a 
new story.” 

Suddenly he stood still. “What's 
the matter with me? Here I have the 
best story I’ve ever had! It’s the tale 
of a tail. And it’s something every 
lizard ought to know. Besides, when 
my friends see me with no tail, how 
surprised they will be! I wonder who 
will be the first to know me.” 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


American Reptiles and Amphibiar 
“Golden Nature Guides” (filmstrip, 
color), YAF from McGraw-Hill 
Fext-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. 

Animal Friends; Animal Habitats 
films, color, and black and white 
Film Associates of California, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25 

Bug-eating and Blossom-eating Lizards; 
Slithering Snakes and Hard-Shelled 
Turtles, “Vertebrate Series H89S 
filmstrips Long Filmslide Serv 
ice, 7505 Fairmount Ave., El Cerri- 
to 8, Calif. 

Desert (filmstrip, color), Life Film 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Great American Desert; Mammals o} 
the Desert; Plant Life of the Desert 
Reptiles of the Desert; Small Crea- 
tures of the Desert; Survival in th 
Desert, Walt Disney’s “The Living 
Desert” (filmstrips), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Il 

Lizards of the World Reptile S 
“Animals of the World” filmstrip, 


color Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 

Plants and Animals of the Desert, 


Animal Environment 
Society for Vis- 


“Plant and 
filmstrip, color 
ual Education, Inc. 
Protective Nature film), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 
Snakes and Lizards You Should Know, 
Nature Study” 
Soc ety for \ isual 


hilmstrip 


Educ a 


“Basic 
color 
tion, Inc. 

Wonders of the Desert (film, color 
and black and white Churchill 
Wexler Film Productions, 801 N 
Seward St., Los Angeles 38 


EpitortAL Nore: Th iuth wrote, 
“The speci f | 1 which i ired 
the writing of “The Tale of a Tail” is 
the dip o-aaur , crested | ird r desert 
iruana He see to be the most likable 
in appearance, the least harmful, and 
most amiable as a child's pet he story 
is based on informa n received from 
five authoriti on desert lizard A 
summary of their content regarding the 
crested lizard of the Mojave Desert is a 
follows: 

His tail is readily fractured without 


harm to the lizard. Though he carries k 
fat in his tail than does the chuckawalla 
and Gila monster, it helps him to live for 


many days without food—during lean 
periods and in hibernation, Color varie 

with the locality—usually it has reddish 
brown spots. It need not drink water, 
but will do so on opportunity. Thi lizard 
eats leaves, and prefers blue, purple, 
and yellow flowers. When these are gone, 
it eats insect It has eyelids and lives 
in burrows, It tail gives balance in 


eat only the tall 
lost, a econd 


running, and cat 
After the first tail 


which is less easily broken, is grown 
Not all lizards have the ability to drop 
their tails. Dictionaries define horned 


toads as lizards.” 
Perfect Prince 


, 991 
(Continued from page 32) 


\ 


“Perfectly all right!” 
prince ; dreamily. 


And a big no 


answered the 


Til princess only hed deeply. 

“Tm lad it’s over! 

“What's over?” ash d the prince 

“My search for a perfect pt nce!” 

“But I keep telling you,” argued the 
prince. “I’m aot perfect 

“See what I mean? The prince s 
laughed. You're perfectly honest!” 

“You know,” said the prin | 
have an idea that we'd make a perfect 
pair.” 

“You're perfectly right,” agreed the 
princess. And because she really be- 
lieved it, she made the prince perfectly 


happy; and they both spent the rest of 
their lives that way 
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You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 


tourist or first class. 


In daily service throughout the year, “The 


commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 


Skyline Coffee Shop, the fi 


reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 


Canadian” links Montreal 


est cuisine in the 


Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 


nd Toronto in the 
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East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


Canadian Pacific 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 


~ 








4th of July Parade 


(¢ ont nued jrom page ey) 


Lien frowned. “No bragging, 
ntil after the paradk And 

de them practice and practice 
ice some more. “Practice m 


rfect,” said Lion. Lion had a say 
for everything 


Ihe Fourth of July arrived, fin 


The morning of the pal ide, the band 


met at Bear house 


there with his fl 
there with his s 


members all 
Monkey 
Elephant was 


was 


\ tl t I t b-b-b b-b-bass 
d-d-drum keep t-t-time,” he stam- 
mered 
h “Quiet!” roared Lion. He waved 
he his baton in the air. His drum major’s 
and hat slipped over one eye Birds of 
ikes a feather flock ¢t ther! We'll hav 
in the parad thout | r and his b 
bass drut Everyon is Waiting tor 
illy the parad We cant let them down 
One T | and all for one!” 


Monkey said, “But I can’t keep 
ute tim Elephant poked him in the 
lid Monk y Said Ouch! Then everyone 


ribs 


trombone. lined up for the parad 
Duck was there with his trumpet. “One, two, thre Oo said Lion 
Bear was there with his tuba Off they rched. Tiger held his paws 
Giraffe was there with h cymbals over his ears as he walked sadly home 
Lion wa ther with h drum Oh, my!” he groaned. Everyone was 
major’s hat and his baton playin i different tempo. It sound 
“Where's Tiger rowled Lion. ed vful. Lion looked unhappy. But 
They | looked around in surprise he marched bravely along at the head 
Sure enough, Tiger was missing. And of the band 
so was his big bass drum Baby Hippopotamus giggled. Mama 
“Maybe h sick,” said Monkey Hi; popotamu ! k hin It's not 
helpf lly pol te t lauel she scolded. But she 
Everyone got excited and started held her hankie in front of her mouth 
talk t once. so no « uld see she was smiling 
Quiet!” roared Lion angrily. “Too Oh, it iwful! 
many cooks spoil the broth! ‘ Girafte « nng-claaannnged at the 
Here he comes,” cried Duck. Up wron times Bear roomp-oomp- 
puffed Tiger. H tail was dragging oomped idly on his tul Monkey 
. lv on ti round tweeet-tw ted too slowly » his flute 
“You's bat liger,” said Lion. He rE] pr ut ipl I mphed t » fast 
used his you-should-know-better-than- on h e trol Duck root 
to-keep-us tu tone of voice. t d the \ tune on | run 
Wher your bi bass drum?” Lior vaved | baton wildly. His 
asked Elephant drum major’s hat was tipped down to 
Tiger hed Ihe straps broke. I his 1 
cant carry it without the straps, I But hen everythin eemed about 
guess you will just have to go without as bad 4 d be, they heard 
me “Be boom Alon puffed 
“T can’t keep time without the beat Diges I drut 
of Tiger's bie bass drum wailed Look, Man d Baby Crocodile 
Giraffe. A tear rolled down his long il r has roller skates under his 
neck. ‘ drum! 
Duck trembled, and his bill chat- B i! boom! boom! Tiger caught 
tered. “I-I-P'll et out of s-s-step up to the parade. He marched alon 





QUO VADIS FROM CLEVELAND? 
AFTER THE CONVENTION, FLY TCA TO... 


TCA offers smooth, comfortable 
Viscount flights to Toronto, Montreal 
—all of Canada. This year visit 

the Canadian Rockies...relax ona 
river cruise along the St 
enjoy the quaint charm of French 
Canada. See a foreign country 

at a low, low cost. 


AN. 


SEE your Travel Agent, or contact TCA in Boston, New York, Tampa/St. Petersburg, 


Cleveland, Det 


56 


Lawrence... 








bring 
Europe within your reach sooner 
than you imagined. Shortest route, 


With TCA 


New, low Economy fares 


only one airline service 
you can stop over—at no increase 

in fare—in as many as twenty 
Euronean and Canadian cities. 

“Fly now—Pay later” if you wish. 

*Eg. A Ist Subject to government approval. 


. 


-CANADA AIR LINES 


roit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma or Los Angeles. 
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behind Giraffe. Before you could say, 
“Sour sauerkraut,’ the band was in 
step! 

Cliiinnng, claaannng went Giraffe’s 
cymbals. 

Groomp-oomp-oomp 
tuba. 

Tweet-tweet went Monkey’s flute. 

Roomph-a-roc mph went Ele phant’s 
slide trombone 


went Bear’s 


Root ot went Duck’s trumpet. 

Boom! boom! boom! went Tiger’s 
drum 

And Lion’s baton waved proudly at 
the h id of the parade! 

The crowd cheered and clapped. 


The babi 5 all waved their little flags. 
Oh, my! 

After the parade, everyone ran up 
the band 


roared 


to praise 

“Quiet! Lion. 

“We were good,” said Monkey. 
Duck poked him in the ribs. Monkey 
said, “Ouch!” ® 

But Lion smiled and waved his 
baton. “We were ere _ he said. 
“Many hands make light work!” 


Just Imagine! 
(Continued from page 45) 


the behavior of these pretend people. 
The type of clothing and the physical 
appearance of each character were 
also imagined. 

After narrating the first action in 
the story of “The King’s Cream,” I 
suggested the children play it. They 


felt they knew the characters and the 
action and, therefore, volunteered with 
enthusiasm enact the roles. 

It was difficult to allow the chil- 


dren to make obvious errors when they 
played a scene without correcting them 
had to that tempta- 
always found that those 
corrected during the eval 


at once. | resist 
tion and | 
errors were 
uation that cam 
and usually the 


after each playing 
children thems Ives 


corrected them. Evaluation is a very 
significant part of creative dramatics. 
After the evaluation the children 


selected different roles and the scene, 
with the different cast, was repeated 

When the group indicated that a 
scene was acceptable, the next section 
of the 
procedure was followed. 


USE THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


On pleasant days, we used a conven- 
ient out of doors for 
We did not play the same story every 
When the children were 
open, they shot 
“big league 


story was reviewed and a similar 


spot our stage, 


day oft course 
out in the imaginary 
iTrows, played baseball, 
camped out, and extinguished forest 
fires. 

\ favorite 
Chis involved 
ible tree to pretend to chop down 
After the woodsmen felled it, they 
sold it to the Wood Carver. He chiseled 

! 
! 


activity was Wood Carver. 


the selection of a suit- 


statues out of the woo If you 


seen 


hine 
iAve 
( hildre n 


closely you might 


: statues” were the 


looked 
that 


who 


these 
had formerly 
Imaginary machinery installed in each 


by en woodsn n 


statue permitted it to do tricks when 


the carver turned on its motor. A 


ustomer, in the market for just such 
statues, arrived and the Wood Carver 
displayed his work and made each 


After close 
the customer purchased the 


And 


tatue operat inspection 
figure he 
there the 


felt suitable 


p sode ended. 
ENCOURAGE CHILDREN TO 
OFFER IDEAS 

the 


was mos 


So often children see uses for 


natural, or oth r, settings that may 
not have occurred to the adult. One 
lay Charles told us about a boat he 


‘ 
had made. He concluded by saying, 
Perhaps I'll bring it and we 


it on that big pond. Id like to see 


can sail 





the 
pond as the “home of the old troll,” 


if it floats.’ I had thought of 


but not as an “ocean” for sailing 
vessels. The following day was Boat 
Day at the pond. Dressed in old 


clothes, every “skipper” launched his 
own ship and towed it off to distant 
ports., 

There were so many interesting fac- 
tors in our surroundings that I had 
to weigh the worth of each one and 
select those I felt were most valuable 
to this particular group. The knowl- 
edge that most of the children would 
not again have such an opportunity 
made me acutely aware of that re- 
sponsibility. 

EVALUATING THE EXPERIENCE 

Who can accurately measure a child’s 
increase in ability to cope with life? 
It is almost impossible. However, the 
things children say and do can serve 
as indications of such growth. 

The day George, who sneered at;al- 
most everything, entered the class say- 
ing, “And don’t forget that today I 
play Adoniram,” his classmates stared 
at him in amazement. The boy beside 
him blurted out, “George, I didn’t 
know you liked anything.” George had 
unconsciously revealed himself. Be- 
cause the children had the opportunity 
to observe and listen to each other, 
they recognized this change and were 
able to treat George with real under- 
standing. 

When Andy, an inhibited youngster 
with a severe speech defect, volun- 
teered to portray the Royal Cook boss- 
ng the kitchen help, he made it quite 
plain that he would have no lazybones 
in his kit hen! I was delighted. 

One day three children arrived with 
recipes for food they wished to con- 
make -belic ve. and 


coct accurately in 





June Holidays 


Holidays in June are two, 
Listen and I'll give a clue, 
Both start with F 

And end with Day. 

Both we love 

And both obey. 


Avg 3vjq ‘Avg s,29y3e7 :z9Mmsuy 





two others toted in books, one illus- 
trating the proper appearance of a 
throne room and the other describing 
the Indian green corn dance. They 
were not to carry Out re- 
search on thei initiative. 

As the session neared its end, the 
children asked to show their parents 
the story dramatization. On the pres- 
youngsters having 


too 


young 
own 


entation day, two 
important roles were unable to attend. 
When J 
ing our first pantomimes that she hid 
be hind a screen, be geed to be allowed 
to play an extra part, I was amazed. 

A week after the summer 
ended my telephone rang. The voice 
belonged to my most independent and 
seemingly unconcerned pupil. He was 
inquiring about the health and happi- 
ness of Chief Thunder Growl! 


TO YOU, IN SUMMARY 


Imaginative thinking and creative 
use of surroundings can go on any- 
where. If you want children to look at 
their world in a new light, you must 
look first. What do you see and hear? 
Is your paved schoolyard in a crowded 
city just a barren area, or is it a spot 
where Twig meets that fairy who re- 
sides in an empty tomato can? Does 
the noise of the elevated distract you, 


(Continued on page 9]) 


an, who had been so shy dur- 


SC ho« | 





The Devils Post Pile 
(Continued from page 44) 
Ide al 


free campsites are available, and spe- 


about 7,600 feet above sea level 


cial permission is given to collect fall- 
en dead wood (usually left for wild- 
life homes) to build 
Nights are chilly at this elevation 
Here the Middle Fork of the San 
Joaquin River is so far from civiliza- 
tion that its water is perfectly sate to 
drink. Nature has also provided soda 
water from a natural spring. Your 
mouth will pucker from the strang 
taste, but add a little sugar and lemon 
to a cupful, and you have made your 


a warm fire, 


own soda pop. 

The history of the Devils Post Pile 
has been handed down mostly by old- 
timers who told stories to one another, 
and it is likely that some strayed from 


the exact facts. Few early settlers 
could write, and those who could 
often didn’t. One source claims the 
area was discovered in 1849, about the 
time of the California gold rush. This 
could be so because miners were scan 
ning the whole Sierra Nevada range 
for gold and silver. Another story is 


about Red Sotcher who herded sheep 
in the grasslands about 1879. He found 
that he could make money 
and selling vegetables to the miners 
who glad to get them that 
they would pay in good-sized chunks 
of gold. 

When Yosemite National Park was 
established in 1890, the Devils (earlier 
spelling was Devil's or Devil) Post 
Pile was a part of it. As time passed, 
the area remained little known, ex- 
cept to mining groups and natural sts, 
Arguments followed. Should the area 
remain a park or be opened for min- 
ing, and excluded from 
Mining won for a time until one group 
proposed dynamiting the huge post 


growing 


were so 


park rules? 


pile into the river to form a dam 
Naturalists were furious to think that 
want to destroy this 
formation. John Muir and 
members of the Sierra Club bombard- 
ed President William H. Taft with re- 
Devils Post Pile 


anyone would 


unusual 


quests to protect the 


On July 6, 1911, President Taft set 
aside 798.46 acres, thus preserving a 
section 2 miles long and % mile 


wide. 

If time permits, hike to Rainbow 
Falls on the John Muir trail. For your 
check the trail often. 
It’s a two-mile hike to the falls, and 
the trail leads in and out of an en 
chanted Hansel- and Gretel-like forest 


of willows, alders, western white pines, 


safety, rangers 





and mountain hemlocks 

hike in moun 
ranger sta- 
trail 


Before you start any 
tain country, stop at the 
tion. You will be advised ot 
conditions, and the ranger will request 
that you let him know where you 
plan to hike and when you return. He 
will want you to be in a 
with a companion, And he will warn 
you to keep away from the edge when 
you view the falls which take a drop 
of 140 feet. The soil is soft in spots, 
and will not hold up even a small dog 

The ranger will that 
your very best visiting man- 
trail. By this he 


group, or 


also ré que st 
you take 


along on the 


ners 
means, DON'T BE A LiTrerBUG! Hang 
on to the empty film boxes, burned 


flash bulbs, candy and gum wrappers 


until you find a proper receptacle. 


If your time is limited, drive to 
Red Meadows where the trail to the 
falls is only + mules long The best 


Falls is when 
sight to 


time to see the Rainbow 
the sun is high. It's a lovely 
see the foamy-white water plunge in- 
to a deep green river while the rising 
mist catches the 
prism colors of red 
and violet. 


rays in the 


suns 
yell ve 
ye Ow, orange, 


green, blue, 


Installment Party 
(Continued from page 32) 
am, and she sent a lot 
Don’t you 
there's the 
taffeta 


than I 
outgrown 
sweater? And 


old I 


of her clothes 


love this 


prettiest party dress— whit 


with a little gold thread in it! 
Mentally Jenny erased the line 

through Bonnie's name, Bonnie must 

certainly come now! “It's a darling 


Bonnie. I'm so. glad! 
As she turned to go down the hall, 


sweater, 
Ellen stopped her. “Say, Jenny, wer 
having a test on Africa tomorrow, you 
know. Didn't we study that when you 
were absent with flu?” 

Jenny groaned. “Yes, and I never 
did get caught up on it.” 

“You can take my notebook home 
tonight if you like,” Ellen said. “I’ve 
already studied for the test.” 

“Gee, Ehl n, that’s 
Jenny said gratefully. a 
ried about what | 


wonde rful,’ 
] Was WOr- 
was going to do.” 

And mentally Ellen's went 
back Snob? could 
she have been thinking of: 


hame 


What 


) 


on the list. 


1 hurry to get home 
that she flew 


She was in such ; 
when the bell 
through the door 
banged smack into someone coming in 
Her books flew in one direction and 
her purse in the other, 

“Gee, I'm sorry, Jenny,” Roger said 


rang 
at top speed and 


as he picked up her things 

Jenny smiled unsteadily. “It was my 
fault. I shouldn't have been flying 
quite so low.” 

Roger grinned. “We'll tell them to 
build a special exit for you just abovi 
the door! Are you heading 

Jenny nodded 

“Mind if 1 walk with you?” Roget 
asked, and his face was suddenly red 
and anxious. Jenny caught her breath 

She smiled warmly. “Not a bit,” sh 


home?” 


said, 


Wh { 
that nigl | 
list SI ol dl 
names f B 1 " 
and gay dec} 
wron ibon 
ibivy wror | t | 
probably would w 
party! And 1 \ 
hadnt known « h « rover 
last spril 
She put het chin il | 
stared into space. How ¢ 


get that list cut down t 
Jock was doing his 1 


table from her. in 


the radio blared it 
you have the « ish ad p vi 
toned, “Don’t let that p 
on the installment pl 
Jock tretched ( { | 
yawned. “Good id \\ I 
this Latin on tl ' 
Jenny glanced up al 
then suddenly sat up sts } | 
it, Jock! I] ts mn! 
Jock stared at her | 
ran into the kitchen whet 
was starting dinnet 


“Mon she cried Can | 
party on the installment | 

Mother looked tartled | 
ments? You mean 

“Three parties!” 
“One each week with ! 


party! But don’t worry. | 


extra work I'll clean 
fix the refreshments and 


“Well, if you're willir 


Mother nodded | , 
good solution to your pl 

Jenny hugged her And ’ 
nobody's feelin will | } t. | 
one will have the fur { 


I'll have the fun of th 

\nd she danced off to write t 
invitations for the first 
her installment party 
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-Rio-Grand 


Fiaul 


THRU THE COLORADO ROCKIES 
ON THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


@ ‘The “Scenery Unlimited” 


provided on Rio Grande "s Vista Dome 


Skk-way thru Colorado and Utah 


is not equaled anywhere in the world 


Make your next 


travel 


trip a 
Rio Grande, 


World. 


pl asure trip... 


‘The Seenic Line of the 


@ Fomily Fare Plan 
@ Rail-Auto Plan 
@ Rail Travel Credit Plan 


@ Stopover Privileges at all Points 


For information, write Rio Grande RR, Passenger 


3, P.O. Box 5482, Denver 17, Colorado 


Birthplace of the Vista- Dome 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 


H. F. ENO, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rio Grande Bidg., Denver, Colorade 
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TEACHERS 
PLL 
LOAN 


. YOU 


*600” 


IN STRICT 
CONFIDENCE 


¥7 


YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $600 
ENTIRELY BY. MAIL 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as much as $600 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
your friends, 


you need QUICKLY 
relatives, merchants beard will 
not be contacted, Postal Finance's “Bor- 
row-B fail” service is the best way 
to get money in complete privacy. NO 
time off from work NO witnesses or 
lgner NO insurance or special fees 
required. NU embarrassing investiga- 
tions Just send the coupon PrODAY 


We will rush you FREE everything you 


need to get RIGHT AWAY! 


GET SUMMER EXPENSE MONEY 


money 


You may want money to pay up al/ your 
nils—to further your education—to pay 
for your ummer vacation cxpenses 

take care of emergencies — taxes—medi- 
cale xp ri insu4riin pre miums ! Ww 
lothuing Just think: instead of having 


t worry about MANY bills, you can 

PAY VERYBODY AT ONCI lo 

keey ur credit standing good in your 

community take adv intage ot this 
A rvice 


NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 


Because you are a teacher we requit 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
This special favor is for teachers, on/y! 
You control the cost of your loan. 
1s long as 24 months to 
repay, or pay back within weeks. You 
pay ONLY for the actual time you use 
dhe money—not a day longer 
We are licensed by and bonded to the 
State, to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your f 


-ou can tance 


Assurance ol 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability 
Average monthly interest on a $300 loan 
s only $4.99 on our 24-month plan; 


$7.49 for $600 
GET IT Quic End your money worries Pay 
EVERYBODY AT ONCE 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan 
set as the US. Air Mail 
our mail box, We have 
the money vou need waiting for vy« For 
QUICK LOAN SERVICE and friendly 
1 cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we receive it, we'll rush you 
by Airmail, FREI 
in a plain envelope, 
everything you need 
to get money you 
want right away. 


(hur service sal 


we are 48 hear you as y 





' / POSTAL FINANCE CO. 


| Dept. 600K 200 KEELINE BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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D. J. Levitt, President 


| Postal Finance Co., Dept. 600K 
200 Keeline Bidg., Omeha 2, Nebr. 
| Please Airmail to me FREE in a plain 
| envelope everything 1 need to get money, so 
| if I decide to borrow I can get the money I 
need RIGHT AWAY, 
; Name MTTTTITITITITIT TTL 
i ABGICEB. ccccceccccccesceseccoesteeesesee 
| Town... ‘ Beate. .cccceces 
| As An nt I war borrow $ 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell bow 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 16. 
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Wiggles Paints a House 
Continued from page 30) 


But finally the house was a bright 
beautiful red Wiggles was very 
pleased with it. She ran to her mock 
orange bush and wiggled under it to 


wait for Candy and Sandy. She wait 


ed and waited At last they came 
around the corner, Wiggles jumped 
out to meet them. Her neighbors 


stared in surprise 


“A red tail!” Candy said. “Whoever 
heard of a black spaniel with a red 
tail? 

“Some people will do anything to 


attract attention,” said Sandy. 

And off they went with their noses 
in the air 

Wiggles stared after them. Then she 
turned and looked at her tail. It did 
look sort of funny waving like a red 


flag She would have to do something 
about it. Just then the big brown dog 
came along What is the matter 
now?” he asked 


Wiggles told him about her tail 
The bie brown dog shook his head 
“That's what comes of acting first and 
thinking afterward,” he said. “Didn't 
you know if you used your tail for a 
brush the paint would color it, too? 

“No, | didn’t, Wiggk s said crossly 
“And scolding me won't help matters 
What | 
how to take the paint off.” 

“You'll have to use turpentine,” the 
“Stay right here 


need is someone to tell me 


) 


big brown dog said 
I'll bring you some.” 

Soon he was back with a bottle of 
turpent me Wiggles stuck her tail into 
the turpentine and wageged it until 
the paint came off. But by that time 
the turpentine was stinging like a 
thousand bee stings. She ran round 
and round in a circle 

[he bie brown dog said good-by Hk 
hoped sh feel better 
When lhe 
under the mock-orange 
Soon Candy and Sandy came by. This 
time they saw the hous: 


soon 


would 
went away W rles crept 


bush to rest 


Oh look,’ Sandy iid Now why 
didn't we think of doing something 
like that? Beside savin i lot of 
monev. Wiggles has saved herself a lot 


of work. Oh, dear, our houses may 


ruin us before we're through.” They 
walked on 

Wiggles wiggled out from under her 
bush. “My house didn’t ruin me,” she 
thought. “But my tail will never be 


the same!” 


“America” 
(Continued from page 25) 


sheet of paper and wrote down the 
words to a song that would be re- 
membered far longer 

Mr. Mason’s thoughts were brought 
back to July Fourth as he noticed that 
several children had arrived and were 
getting into their places for the pro- 
vram. Many seats were already filled 
with those who had come to hear and 
join in singing the songs honoring the 
Fourth of July. 

The program was just about to start. 
Mr Mason took a look over the 
audience, searching for the face of 
his friend, but Mr. Smith had not 
irrived as the choir prepared to sing 
its first selection 

For many of the songs the audience 
joined in the singing as the program 
continued, 

\ child stepped forward and made 
an announcement. “We wish to in- 
troduce a new song in honor of this 
Independence Day. The words will 
now be heard for the first time.” The 
child returned to his place and the 
choir waited for Mr. Mason’s opening 
notes. Turning to the keyboard of the 
organ he struck the opening chords of 
the majestic hymn. 





At that moment the Reverend 
Samuel Smith was hurrying into the 
Park Street Church. Imagine his com- 
plete surprise at being welcomed by 
his own words, sung by the Children’s 
Choir My country ‘tis of thee, Sweet 
land of liberty, Of thee I sing!” 

EpirortiaL Note: The melody for 
“America” has been in existence for 
many years. In the 1700's, the words of 
“God Save the King” were put to it and 
the tune revised by Henry Carey. About 
the same time German words were also 
written for it. It seems that Samuel 
Smith got his inspiration from this 
German version rather than from “God 
Save the King.” 


Don’t Dig Me 
(Continued from page 30) 


With her fingers she pressed the dirt 
around the plant. “Now we'll water it 
again.” 

The next day Miss Brownell report- 
ed that the jack-in-the-pulpit had lived 
through the night. Each day she told 
the class about it. When it had lived 
a whole week in its new place, Miss 
Brownell said she was sure it would 
grow there. Donny felt so happy he 
thought he would burst. Before that 
he had felt guilty about digging up 
the little plant 

And then one morning Miss Brownell 
had big news about the jack-in-the- 
pulpit. The little green hood was 
turning into a big seed pod. She invited 
the children to come after school to 
see it. 

Donny was disappointed when he 
saw the plant. The stem looked sort of 
withered and there were small green 
lumps on the end of it. Miss Brownell 
explained how those were ihe seeds. 
When they were ripe each one would 
grow into a whole new plant. “If it 
finds the right place,” she said. 





Key to Tent 
Crossword Puzzle 


(See page 53) 








At the end of school Miss Brownell 
had a little party. 

Donny waited until all the other 
children had gone. He had an idea. 
“T'll come over to water your jack-in- 
the-pulpit all summer,” he - said. 
“Honest I will, Miss Brownell.” 

Miss Brownell said that would be 
very nice. She hoped he would espe- 
cially remember to water the plant 
when she was away on vacation. 

Just before summer was over and it 
was time to go back to school, Miss 
Brownell called Donny on the tele- 
phone. She asked him to come over to 
her house. 

She showed him the seeds of the 
jack-in-the-pulpit. They were red! 
She smiled at Donny. “Will you take 
a walk in the woods with me, Donny?” 

Donny was so thrilled he almost for- 
got to check with his mother. When 
she said it was all right, he climbed 





into Miss Brownell’s car. She drove 
far out on a little country road and 
parked the car. 

Miss Brownell and Donny walked 
along a path through the woods, 

Finally Miss Brownell stopped. “This 
looks about right,” she said. “Here, 
Donny.” She handed him a red seed. 
“You plant the first one.” 

Just as Miss Browneli told him, 
Donny poked the little seed into the 
soft earth and patted the dirt over it 
He did it many times in many places 

“All done,” said Miss Brownell, 
finally. “There should be loads of 
new jack-in-the-pulpits now. Aren't 
you just a little bit proud of doing 
such fine conservation work?” 

And Donny was proud. All of a sud- 
den he felt so big and wonderful he 
just had to shout. “Oh, boy! I'll have 
something big to tell my new teacher, 
that’s for sure!” 


Folk Songs for Little Folk 
(Continued from page 28) 


we learned a little about the southern 
part of our land. Bettie proudly an- 
nounced that her father came from 
Alabama, although he didn’t play the 
banjo. Bettie then helped us learn that 
cotton is grown in the South, and we 
saw a picture of a cotton field in 
bloom. This eventually led to one of 
our favorite topics—clothing—and the 
singing of “Mary Wore a Red Dress.” 
From “Clementine” we learned about 
the discovery of gold in California and 
that men who dig for gold are called 
miners. From “I’ve Been Working on 
the Railroad.” we learned how the 
men labored to lay down the tracks for 
the trains to run. 

And oh, the interesting people we 
met through folk songs! “Daisy, Daisy,” 
“The Muffin Man,” “Old Adam,” “Old 
MacDonald,” “Jennie Jenkins,” “Davy 
Crockett”—a varied and delightful 
group. And we mustn’t forget our ani- 
mal and insect friends. “Bingo,” “The 
Frog and the Mouse,” “Little White 
Duck,” “Blue-Tail Fly,” “Pop Goes 
the Weasel.” 

A year’s experience with folk songs 
taught me how wrong it would have 
been to limit the music program in the 
kindergarten to a repertory of merely 
short, too simple songs. I now realize 
that Fives are often belittled in the 
supposition that their mental and 
emotional capacities are confined to 
such subjec ts as pets, flowers, and the 
family. Fives are quickly developing 
a sense of humor and can enjoy the 
nonsense syllables and story lines that 
folk songs offer them. It is unfair to 
assume that they do not appreciate 
spiritual and mood songs as well. The 
seemingly “difficult” folk songs (diffi- 
cult only in comparison to the over- 
simplicity of much standard kinder- 
garten fare) are learned easily and 
quickly. This is due to the unusual 
beat and rhythm, the fun of pronounc- 
ing nonsense syllables, the challenge of 
remembering an order of phrases. The 
repeating choruses of many folk songs 
make them especially singable after 
one or two hearings. Folk songs cul- 
tivate the child’s imagination, inven- 
tiveness, and ingenuity, and are inval- 
uable for dramatization, dance, and 
improvisation on rhythm instruments. 

If folk songs are not already a part 
of your class’s musical program, I 
would strongly urge that you rectify 
this. Folk songs make for happy chil- 
dren, and the happier your children 
are, the happier you will be! 

Two basic folk-song books for teach- 
ers are: Songs to Grow On, by Beatrice 
Landeck (Edward Marks Music Corp. 
R.C.A. Bildg., New York City). Ameri- 
can Folk Sones for Children, by Ruth 
Seeger (Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, New York). 
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there's 
no other 
teaching aid like 


a tape recorder 
in the 
classroom 


there's 
no other 
recording tape like 


“specifically 
engineered for 
classroom requirements 
and school budgets 


gives undistorted reproduction 
of the frequency range that 
class‘oom recorders can 
realistically handle — 
approx. 100 to 
8,000 cps 


Why pay 

for broadcast 
quality recording 
tape when your 
moderately-priced 
recording equipment 
will not handle 

the entire high- 
fidelity range? 


MAIL COUPON FOR 
FREE ACCESSORIES AND LITERATURE 
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| ORRadio Industries, Inc 
| Audio-Visual Department 
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Shamrock Circle 
Opelika, Alabama 
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IRENE F. CYPHER 


Audio-Visual Editor of The Instructor 


URELY an audio-visual program 
should be tailored to fit the 
school community Many 
changing, 
deve loping with 
all concerned 


it serves, 
communities today are 
growing, and 
such rapidity that 
with the 
must constantly be on the alert to 
problems 


instructional program 
adjust to the 
presented by these changes. 

Let us take 


school systems 


Visit to 
fac t d 

you 
their 


you on a 
two which 


such a situation, and show 
they 
audio-visual 


needs of their s¢ hools, 


how have adapted 
services to meet the 
spect 

Greater San Diego is one of the 
three 
munities in the United States. Be- 


fore World War IIL this semitrop- 


ical coastal-region of 4.258 square 


fastest-growing major com- 


miles was noted for citrus groves 
and vineyards, the fishing indus- 
landmarks. 


tourists and 


and its histori 
attracted 
many elderly people who came to 
“Southland” to spend 


years. It 


try. 
san Die vO 
this warm 
their retirement was a 
community 


and 


quiet, slow-moving 
that 


parks, its flower gardens, and its 


enjoyed its beaches 
casual way of life. 

About 150.000 people lived in 
the city in the early thirties, and 
60.000 were scattered throughout 
in small villages and 
World War II not 
o a center for 
Ryan train- 
flying boats, 


the county 
farming areas. 
only made San Dieg 
B-24's, the 
ers, and the 


building 
great 
but also developed a whole new 
group of small industries that re- 
lated closely to war and national 
defense. Shipyards that had built 
tuna « lippe rs now produced land- 
ing craft, patrol boats, and escort 
Voss Is. 

\ireraft plants expanded into 
the post-wal age with passenger 
liners, the delta-winged F-102 
the Vertijet, the Pogo Stick, and 
the Atlas ICBM. Hundreds of 


manutacturers produced 


small 


subassemblies, electroni« equip- 


ment, computers, plastic materi- 


1958 


als, and conducted research for 
government and industry. 

At the close of the war thou- 
sands of men and women who had 
either been stationed here or had 
worked in the defense industries 
returned to San Diego—their ob- 
ject to make a living and 
and educate their newly acquired 
families in this 
mate. This major migration, plus 
a doubled birth rate, resulted in 
a mushrooming population. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1950 the public 
school enrollment in the city dou- 
bled, and between 1950 and 1958 
from 44,000 to 84,200. 
have been exX- 


rear 


vear-round cli- 


jumped 
Similar increases 
perienced in the county and sub- 
urban areas, 

Today San Diego proper has a 
population of 510,000 and a total 
city-county figure of 900.000. 
1950, the city 
built 50 completely new schools. 
almost 


Since alone has 


made major additions to 
every existing school, and is add- 
ing new schools and classrooms at 
an average cost rate of $1,000,000 
per month. More than 50 per cent 
of all existing classrooms have 
been added since 1950. Neighbor- 
ing “bedroom areas” have faced a 
comparable situation, 

Each 
and turnover make it necessary to 
hire, in the city alone, more than 
600 Introducing 


year growth, retirement. 


new teachers. 
teachers who come from ev- 
nation to this 


community, its schools, its curric- 


new 
ery sector of the 


ulum, and its educational leaders 
and resources, is the task of the 
individuals who have contributed 
to this special AV supplement. 
Only in a community where the 
“forward look” has been empha- 
sized problems of such 
magnitude be met. We believe 
that San Diego is unique in the 
way it has grown with its prob- 
lems and has developed an in- 
structional that reflects 
the important role of an adequate 


‘ ould 


program 


materials service organization. 











PUSS 


BOOTS 


A 16mm Black and White 
Sound Film for Primary and 
Middle Grades Language Arts 


¥% In this film version of the fa- 
mous tale by Charles Perrault, 
an ingenious cat contrives to win 
for his peasant master a title, a 
fortune, a castle, and the hand 
of a beautiful princess in mar 
riage. PUSS IN BOOTS was 
made in Germany by the Diehl 
brothers for Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films. The collaborator 
for this excellent film was Grace 
Storm of the University of Illi 
nois. Designed to appeal to chil 
dren of primary and middle 
grades, it can be used to advan- 
tage in promoting an apprecia- 
tion of other familiar folk tales 
Besides being useful in reading 
classes, it will also motivate art 
activilies. 


OTHER NEW EB FILMS FOR 
PRIMARY & MIDDLE GRADES 


Tom Savage (Boy of Early Virginia) 
Microscopic Life (World of the Invisible) 
Mother Cat and Her Baby Skunks 
Elephant Baby 

The Battle of Yorktown 

Children in Autumn 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA Dept. 1-68 


BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue + Wilmette, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send teachers guides and full in- 
formation on PUSS IN BOOTS and 
° for 
C) Purchase [] Preview 
Name 
School 


Street 


City 


’ 








This model of the Instructional Aids Depart- 
ment, located in a wing of the Education 
Center, gives a bird's-eye view of the won- 
derful facilities available to San Diego City 


teachers. 


ROBERT H. BURGERT 


Director, Instructional Aids, 
San Diego City Schools 





We Run m Audio= Visual Supermarket 


[ue Instructional Aids Depart- 
ment of the San Diego City 
Schools has emerged from what 
once resembled Fibber McGee's 
famed closet into a modern 
streamlined supermarket of au- 
dio-visual and library materials. 
The department's prime objec- 
tive is and always has been to im- 
prove instruction through better 
teacher service and teaching ma- 
terials. To achieve this, we have 
incorporated the display ele- 
ments of a modern department 
store, the creativeness of an in- 
dustrial designer’s workshop, and 
the efficiency of a self-service su- 
permarket. 

We are anxious to please and 
to serve our “customers” — more 
than 3.000 of them. Many teach 
in our 87 elementary schools, 
some are from our 21 secondary 
schools, a sizable number have 
night and adult classes, and more 
than one hundred teach in the 
junior college program. We fur- 
nish materials to principals and 
supervisors and help the custo- 
dians learn to service equipment 
and make minor repairs. Through 
these people, we are able to serve 
the instructional program of the 
90,000 students in our classrooms. 

Although we have a_ well 
planned curriculum, the wide lat- 
itude of choice allowed for indi- 
vidual differences among stu- 
dents, and the preferences of 
teachers, make it necessary for us 
to provide a wide range of mate- 
rials. Our collection of more than 
5,100 motion picture films covers 
a multitude of subjects ranging 
from fishing to fine art, finger 


painting to finishing a hem, and 
from prehistoric monsters to pro- 
tozoa. The 13,540  filmstrips 
(neatly catalogued and arranged 
in cabinets) also every 
phase of the curriculum. 

Across the east end of the de- 
partment are albums and records 
containing more than two years 
of continuous listening if one 
spent eight hours a day at the 
job. Added to this are more than 
8.800 study print 1,350 
framed art pictures, 700 exhibits, 
two dozen realistic dioramas, and 
hundreds of slide stereo- 
graph sets, rolled charts, maps, 
soundstrips. 

Every item in the department 
is listed in the master catalog and 
all except the most recent are 
listed in the printed catalogs fur- 
nished to every school. To make 
the selection of proper aids a still 
easier process, all unit outlines or 


cover 


sets, 


sets, 


monographs include selected bib- 
liographies of recommended ref- 
erence books, films, recordings, 
and other materials. Thus the 
teacher who is too busy to come 
to the center, or who prefers to 
rely on the recommendation of 
an expert, can use our “mail or- 
der” service, Deliveries to all 
schools are made twice a week by 
the department's own trucks. 
Although it is not always con- 
venient for the busy teacher to 
come to the department and 
make her own selections, we en- 
courage this practice as much as 
possible. The department remains 
open until 5:30 p.m. four days a 
week and for three hours on Sat- 
urday morning. Attractive dis- 


plays of new materials, arrange- 
ments of aids selected for special 
events and holidays, and exhibits 
furnish teachers with new ideas, 
and encourage them to try new 
materials, A giveaway table al- 
ways has approved free materials 
for the bargain hunter or the 
teacher with the hoarder instinct. 
Three preview rooms and two lis- 
tening studios help the teacher 
become familiar with the materi- 
als she plans to use. Trained staff 
members will help her use the 
master catalog effectively, plan 
the ordering of materials for fu- 
ture use, or assist her to overcome 
the complexities of some piece of 
equipment, 

Just as a supermarket adver- 
tises its specials, so do we call at- 
tention to new materials. Our 
Audio Visual Showcase, a month- 
ly newsletter, not only lists new 
acquisitions but gives hints on 
how equipment or materials can 
be used more effectively. When 
teachers exhaust ideas for new 
bulletin boards or science dis- 
plays, our idea folders or sets of 
i x as slides si be reviewed, 

Introducing 600 new teachers to 
our department each year is a 
major task. Many principals bring 
their new (and sometimes their 
experienced) teachers to the de- 
partment for conducted tours, At 
such times the audio-visual assist- 
ant supervisors explain what i: 
available, how materials can be 
obtained, what equipment is in 
every school, and—most impor- 
tant of all encourage the teach- 
ers to seek our services. In the 
fall, lessons in equipment opera- 


tion are given at the center and 
in individual schools, 

Getting teachers who are unac- 
customed to such an abundance 
te use these resources regularly 
often takes some encouragement, 
Like a fisherman, we are liberal 
with our bait and take to schools 
materials that we know can’t miss, 

The photo and art production 
studios are a vital part of the Cen- 
ter. Large photographs of a local 
industry, the zoo, the missions, 
historic spots, transportation in 
our city, and so on, make the 
study of the community real and 
lifelike. Dioramas that recreate 
California’s early history; exhib- 
its of shells, sea life, 
desert plants; and examples of 
Indian handerafts give tactile as 
well as visual realism to students’ 
textbooks. From the classrooms 
come requests for many items not 
normally available but which can 
be produced from these work- 
shops and darkrooms, 

It has been often said that the 
greatest satisfaction man can ex- 
perience is to be able to fill the 
wants of others. If this be true, 
the staff of the San Diego City 
Schools Instructional Aids is well 
satisfied. Imagine what a feeling 
it is to be able to say to more 
than 3.000 members of our pro- 


minerals, 


fessional staff, “Here is your edu- 
cational supermarket, We hope 
you come often for materials, for 
ideas, and for the opportunity to 
share with us your 
your plans. 


needs and 
Each of you has un- 
limited credit and you may have 
as much as you can use wisely 
and well,” ; 
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“It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing,” 
say W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schuller 


. » » pupil interest is enhanced because the 
sound film is a realistic way of learning, like that 
used in out-of-school situations. We are con- 
scious of our everyday environment because we 
observe it through sight, sound and mind. A 
good teaching film is interesting because it pre- 
sents information in a realistic manner. It is 
natural to learn by seeing and hearing.” — 
Wittich, W. A. and Schuller, C. F., Audio-Visual 
Materials, 2nd edition, New York, Harper, 1957. 


Victor's new color-coded 
threading makes it 
so easy to operate 


Victor sound 
is clear 
as a bell 


Hi-Lite 
Optical system 
throws 
more light 
Safety film trips on screen 
prevent 


damage to film 


How \|([() sorves 


MAJOR A-V PROBLEMS 


Today's Victor Sound Projectors reflect nearly half a cen- 
tury’s experience in solving the audio-visual problems of 
teachers and educationalists. For example, Victor has simpli- 
fied film threading by developing the new Color-Coded 
threading path with only three spots to thread. The problem 
of showing films in hard-to-darken rooms has been met by 
Victor through the Hi-Lite optical system and Mark II 
shutter which increase screen brightness by 38 per cent. Film 
damage is overcome by Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Film 
Trips which detect trouble spots and automatically stop the 
projector before harm is done. So rugged and trouble-free, 
Victors run for years with only routine maintenance. Stand- 
ard features include reverse, still picture clutch, power re- 
wind, and a softly illuminated control panel. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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Producers of precision photographic equipment 
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Dy a 


Dr. Denno (right) often visits schools in 


the 


district to discuss new AV materials. The pic- 
ture at the lower right shows Dr. Denno and 


his workers at the County Center, 


raveling 
Salesman 


RAYMOND E. DENNO 


Director of Audio-Visual Service, 


S 


res, I “sell” audio-visual wares 

to the school districts of San 
But, fortunately, 
the “buyers” are well aware of 
the inherent 
visual materials in a well bal- 
anted instructional program, and 
buyer resistance, if any, cannot be 
heard above the clamor for 
“more!” The buyers who contract 


Diego County " 


values of audio- 


for audio-visual service with the 
county office include over 65.000 
students and 3.200 teachers in 50 
school districts spread over the 
1.000 square miles of San Diego 
County. 


District AV Needs 


A school district’s audio-visual 
needs fall primarily into three 
categories: (1) an adequate sup- 
ply of quality audio-visual ma- 
terials and equipment, (2) dis- 
tributing these materials and 
equipment, and (3) providing 
technical and professional assist- 
ance necessary for effective use. 

Such factors as large geograph- 
ic area, sources of revenue, and 
the serving of many districts pose 
unique problems to the county 
level of audio-visual service. 

A district's needs are met on a 
shared-responsibility basis, with 
some needs being met by the dis- 
trict itself and others provided 
through the county level of 
audio-visual s¢ rvice. 


Financing the AV Program 


In California, state money is 
distributed to offices 
through the County Schools Serv- 
ice Fund. In our county, all 
operating 


county 


audio-visual service 
costs are paid with Service Fund 
money. To avail themselves of the 
A\ program, districts contract 
with the County Superintend- 
ent. All district contract money 
is used for purchasing audio- 
visual materials. Since 1953, the 
district contract rate has been 
one dollar per unit of average 
daily attendance, However, our 


San Diego County Schools 


County Administrators Associas 
tion has recommended an increase 
to $1.50 per student, which will 
make available over $100,000 for 
the purchase of audio-visual mae 
terials in 1958-59. 


The County AV Library 


The County Audio-Visual Li- 
brary is housed in the County 
Service Center in the city of San 
Diego and covers approximately 
10.000 square feet of floor space. 
Facilities include teacher work 
areas, offices, preview rooms, a 
sound studio, storage space, and 
booking, circulating, repairing, 
receiving, and shipping areas, 


A.V.S. Service to Districts 


The county audio-visual service 
program is known as Audios 
Visual Service (A.V.S.). It proe 
vides three major services: (1) 
distribution, (2) technical, and 
(3) utilization. 

Distribution Motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, charts, 
maps, models, dioramas, records, 
fine arts prints and reproduc- 
tions, and exhibits are previewed 
jointly by appropriate district 
and county office staff members. 
Selected materials are purchased, 

New materials are catalogued, 
processed, and placed in circula- 
tion: and districts are notified of 
available materials. A basic cata- 
log and a supplement are provid- 
ed in alternate school years, A bi- 
weekly brochure keeps teachers 
informed of new materials and of 
educational radio and television 
programs, 

Teachers order materials by 
requisition; the materials are 
booked, packaged, and shipped 
to every school served in the 
county. Three walk-in vans make 
ten runs each week covering 150 
individual schools and _ district 
offices. All types of materials are 
delivered and picked up weekly 
except study prints and records, 
which are kept two wecks, 


service. 











Technical services——All  dis- 
tricts provide their own equip- 
ment. A.V.S. purchases, experi- 
ments with, and recommends to 
districts various types of equip- 
ment. A complete stock of all 
equipment types is loaned to dis- 
tricts on a temporary or emer- 
gency basis. Workshops are held 
to help district technicians, bus 
drivers, and maintenance men 
with servicing of equipment. 
Workshops on the use of equip- 
ment are also provided for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

Districts desiring to record as- 
pects of their educational pro- 
gram through photography, illus- 
tration, or tape recording are 
provided this service. Graphic 
and three-dimensional materials 
are produced for circulation, as 
well as charts, maps, and illustra- 
tions needed by the districts. 

Utilization service.—Teachers 
are kept informed on the range 
and selection of materials avail- 
able and are helped in preplan- 
ning for their classroom use. 
County-wide conferences are held 
for Audio-Visual Building Coor- 
dinators to assist them with the 
administration of programs. 

Audio-Visual Service works co- 
operatively with the general and 
special coordinators of the county 


staff on all types of in-service ed- 
ucation programs. Demonstra- 
tions and workshops are given for 
teacher groups. Exhibits and dis- 
plays in relation to in-service ed- 
ucation activities and professional 
growth programs are available. 

Because of rapid growth, the 
districts in our county are in con- 
stant change, giving rise to new 
needs. A.V.S. must also change 
to provide such services as: 

Carrying out district surveys to 
determine direction for long- 
range audio-visual programs. 

Planning and developing mate- 
rials for district bond and tax 
elections. 

Assisting with district preschool 
and institute programs. 

Working with district and coun- 
ty office staff members on audio- 
visual materials as they relate to 
course-of-study development. 

Helping to interpret the school 
program to the community. 

As we look to the future, audio- 
visual “salesmanship” must be 
backed by constantly improving 
communication and service if the 
schools are to meet the social and 
scientific challenges facing them 
today. We believe that our coun- 
ty audio-visual program is mak- 
ing a significant contribution to 
this effort. 
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r coutp hardly be claimed that 
the best wav to forge an ellective 
audio-visual department is to sub- 
ject it to trial by fire——a real fire, that is 

But that’s exactly what did happen in 
San Diego And the fact appears to be 
that out of the heat of conflagration 
there emerged on one hand a strength- 
ened spirit of teamwork and unity of 
purpose within the department, and on 
the other hand a sense of greater appre- 
ciation for audio-visual services within 
the teaching staff, 

In the dead of night on February 16, 
1952. fire broke out in the City Schools 
Instructional Aids Center, housed at that 
time in a one-story building which had 


once been a garage The City Schools 


Library, one of the two sections of the 
Center, was almost compl tely destroved, 
The audio-visual section also sullered 
heavily, although fortunately many val- 
uable materials were saved when a cor- 
rugated iron rool collapsed and provid- 
ed protection from heat and water. 

Just thirty days later, on March 17, 
audio-visual deliveries to the schools 
were resumed, During that brief inter- 
vening month a herculean job had been 
accomplished, Temporary quarters were 
found in an old junior high school 
building recently abandoned. Salvage 
and repair operations were begun, an in- 
ventory was comple le d. records were re- 
organized, insurance claims were veri- 
fied in detail, and construction of the 
new Center, already begun, was speeded 
up. 

To the spirit of teamwork and sense 
of accomplishment which came from re- 
building after disaster there was soon 
added a new element—pride. This came 
in the summer of 1952 when San Diego's 
beautiful and functional new Education 
Center was completed and occupied. 
Most of the two-story south wing, some 
25.000 square leet, was occupied by the 
Instructional Aids Department. 

Ihe department found itself with 
adequate storage and work space as well 
as excellent display areas for both the 
library and audio-visual sections. Tre- 
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Sewing the Needs of a 


Growing 
Community 


RALPH DAILARD 


Superintendent 


an Dieg ty 0! 


mendous impetus has been given to the 
use of audio-visual aids simply because 
extensive display areas and easy accessi- 
bility have acquainted teachers with the 
vreat variety of aids available. 

[he audio-visual section is a service 
department and its staff members take 
justifiable price both in the extent of 
the services requested and in their abil- 
ity to serve most teachers’ needs. Suc- 
cess of the program is based on two 
principal factors, 

First, a close functional relationship 
and coordination is maintained between 
curriculum content and objectives, and 
audio-visual materials. Materials are ac- 
quired or produced only as they fit o1 
further a curriculum ob jective. 

Second, service to the teacher is em- 
phasized, Two assistant supervisors, one 
for elementary and one for secondary, 
are always available to advise and assist 
teachers in the selection and use of ap- 
propriate aids. They also conduct clin- 
ics on the operation of audio-visual 
equipment; appear frequently (on invi- 
tation) before faculty meetings; and 
keep catalogs of films, slides, and other 
aids up-to-date. Delivery and pickup of 
materials is rapid and punctual. 

San Diego's is one of the most rapid 
growing school districts in the country. 
Our schools are receiving the impact not 
only of the national high birth rate, 
but also of a constant high level of in- 
migration. California has been for some 
time on the receiving end of what is per- 
haps the greatest migration in history, 
and San Diego attracts a significant pro- 
portion of the in-migration. 

Despite the many challenges, financial 
and otherwise, resulting from such rapid 
growth, audio-visual services have been 
maintained at a high level. The Board 
of Education has been quick to supply 
financial support because the program is 
so significant in the education of chil- 
dren. 

Visitors to the Education Center and 
the audio-visual area, are often misled 
by the size, arrangement, and attractive- 
ness of the facilities. Occasionally the 





reaction has been, “Well, facilities like 
these are possible in a rich district.” 

San Diego is not a rich school district. 
The per-pupil cost of education in San 
Diego consistently has been below the 
median in comparison with larger Cali- 
fornia districts and with larger cities of 
the nation. 

The pool of circulating audio-visual 
materials has been built up through an- 
nual application of a budget formula of 
$1.00 for each pupil. The collection has 
grown to its present proportions over 
the years; not overnight. New buildings 
are supplied with equipment from cap- 
ital outlay funds. 

Board of Education members have 
good reason to be conscious of the value 
and effectiveness of audio-visual aids. 
Four times since 1946 the Board has had 
to call on the community to approve 
major bond issues, Each time generous 
use of audio-visual techniques in the 
form of chart talks, films, and slides has 
been employed in the campaigns. Each 
bond issue was approved. 

Assembling an extensive collection of 
audio-visual materials—projectors, _re- 
corders, films, slides, maps, charts, study 
prints, art reproductions, dioramas 
is only the first step in the development 
of an effective program. But such aids 
have limited value unless direction and 
purpose are given to their use. 

With this in mind. great care is given 
to the manner in which books. audio- 
visual materials, and even community 
resources (which are an extension of 
visual aids) are made an integral part of 
the district’s curriculum monographs 
and unit guides. 

If the utilization of audio-visual serv- 
ices is to be successful, the audio-visnal 
staff personnel must understand teach- 
ers and their needs. Only by their serv- 
ing teachers well, will the children share 
fully in the wealth of materials avail- 
able for classroom use. We sincerely be- 
lieve that this concept of service is re- 
sponsible for the success that has been 
achieved in the development of San 
Diego’s audio-visual service program. 




















































These new motion pictures are now available for free showings to 
your students. The subjects are both timely and inspiring . . . air 
power and world understanding; active young people working 
together; a Civil Defense project and a dramatic presentation of 
our nation’s vital dairy industry. Schedule these films into your 
teaching program. Just fill out and mail coupon below to reserve 
your free loan print. 


“THE NEW STORY OF MILK"'— Featuring 
“THE NEW sTOR Bob Considine, this beautifully photographed film dramatically 

a a leads students through the exciting development of America’s 
dairy industry. Oid world dairy herds and ancient methods are 
contrasted with today’s streamlined dairy operation. Impressive 
scenes show dairy farm, milk testing, processing, packaging. 
Teachers report film meets long-felt need to explain dairying. 
27 minutes, 16-mm, full-color, sound. 


“CRISIS"*—Narrated by Bob Considine, INS foreign 
correspondent, radio and TV star. A documentary film explain- 
ing dairy and Civil Defense co-operation to provide pure, safe 
drinking water to cities and towns if disaster contaminates 
normal supply. Packed with on the spot scenes of hurricanes, 
floods. Brings home man’s need for pure water and how intelli- 
gent planning helps man survive to rebuild. 13 minutes, 16-mm, 
black and white, sound. 


“FOR GOD AND MY COUNTRY" — Story 


_ based on huge Boy Scout jamboree at historic Valley Forge. 
ot rege >} Hiri ic > , » > y , » 4 ‘ 
Paap ree 32 Presents inspiring picture of wholesome young people, working 
2 ~~ 

» * 


TRY" together for good citizenship. Filmed on location where over 


' ¢ pe . —— 
eee GOD AND my GOUN 50,000 Scouts from U.S. and overseas camped, ate, swapped, 
talked and worshipped together. Narrated by Tommy Rettig, 
original star of “‘ Lassie” TV show. Scenes include building tent 
city, conservation, singing, cooking, handicrafts. 14 minutes, 


16-mm, full color, sound. 


“AMBASSADORS WITH WINGS" —Nar. 


rated by James Stewart, this film commemorates 10th anni- 
versary of the International Air Cadet Exchange. Filmed on 
location in U.S. and fifteen foreign countries. Promotes world 
understanding by showing young air cadets visiting each other’s 
countries, learning how the other works and lives. Film used 
Beautiful full-color poster, by Civil Air Patrol to inform youth about air age. 28 minutes, 
booklet to go with film and 16-mm, black and white, sound. 

thumb flip book. Use for test- 
ing and explaining after show- 
ing film. Yours free when you 
reserve “The New Story of 


Milk.” 









*Winner George Washington Medal presented by Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge. 


available NOW! send coupon! 
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Pure-Pak Division, Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Bivd., Detroit 32, Michigan 
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INSTRUCTO 
FLANNEL 
BOARDS . 


* GRAPHIC * PROGRESSIVE 
* COLORFUL «¢ VERSATILE 
* DRAMATIC «¢ SIMPLE TO HANDLE 


Recent reports from educators place 
head and shoulders 
over other visual methods for getting 
and making it stick. 
As each felt symbol is put into place 


flannel boards 


a lesson across 


the lesson unfolds graphically — tan- 
gibly — literally in three dimensions. 
Scores of Instructo cut-outs are avail 


able 


simple arithmetic 


for teaching everything from 
through fractions, 
angles and graphs— and that's just 
of it 


phases of language arts, geography, 


part other sets cover many 


science, music, and even story-telling 


The teacher has full control . the 
lesson can progress at any speed; por 
tions can easily be repeated; pupils 
can participate, Best of all, every cut 
out set comes with instructions for 
presenting the lesson in a way that 
makes every concept clear and mean- 


ingful 

Paul E. Long, Philadelphia's Director 
of Visual Education, has written an 
up-to-date book, ‘Teaching With The 
Flannel Board.” It 
information, profusely 


contains 32 pages 
of valuable 
illustrated, 


to use the 


showing dozens of ways 
flannel board to best ad- 
vantage. It is just $.50, and available 
from your school supply dealer, or by 


writing to the address below. 


A useful free catalog showing all 
Instructo flannel boards and felt cut- 
outs is available too. Simply use the 
coupon in this magazine, or send a 


eee 
INSTRUCTOS® 


Tr 
MFG. CO. 


postcard. 


JACRONDA 
Dept. EZY 


544%Hunter St., Phila. 31, Po 
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Senmice at the 
ntermediate 
evel 


CECIL D. HARDESTY 


Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego County 


HE Office of County Su- 
perintendent of Schools 
in California is an inter- 
mediate unit standing between the 
State Department of Education 
on the one hand and the school 
the other. It serves 
according to 





districts on 
in each direction 
needs that present themselves. 

The term county 
technically a complete misnomer. 
The county All 
of the schools are run by the 
The school dis- 


schools is 
runs no schools. 


school districts, 
trict organization pattern in Cali- 
complex. 
com- 


fornia is unbelievably 
There 


mon in California: elementary; 


are five types most 
junior high school; high school; 
union; and unified. 

A common pattern in the state 
is for a number of elementary 
schools to be combined into an 
elementary district while the high 
schools in that area are combined 
into a separate high school dis- 
trict. Such divisions are called 
union districts. A unified school 
district in California is one in 
which the elementary and high 
school district boundaries are the 
same, or in which an elementary, 
high school, and junior college 
have the same _ bound- 
aries. The area is governed by a 
single board and a single school 
administration. 

San Diego County has a total of 
fifty-two school districts. Six of 
them are city districts. San Diego 
is a city unified district, provid- 
ing a K-14 educational program. 
Chula Vista is a city elementary 
district with a K-6 program, In 


district 
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fact, the city charters of San 
Diego and Chula Vista carry pro- 
visions providing for a city school 
district and board of education. 
Residents of two other school dis- 
tricts, La Mesa—Spring Valley and 
Cajon Valley Union, under state 
law have voted to give the gov- 
erning boards of these school 
districts the powers and duties of 
a city board of education. These 
districts have K-8 programs. The 
law also provides that unified 
school districts having an average 
daily attendance of over fifteen 
hundred automatically have the 
powers and duties of a city board 
of education, and under this pro- 
beth the Coronado and 
Vista Unified School Districts 
have city status. 

The other forty-six districts of 
San Diego County include: 


vision 


16 Elementary Districts 1-8 
12 Elementary Districts K-8 
8 Elementary Districts K-6 
2 High School Districts 7-12 
4 High School Districts 7-12 
1 High School District 9-14 
1 Junior College District 13-14 
2 Unified School Districts K-12 


The County Office 


The Office of County Superin- 
tendent of Schools was for many 
years an elective constitutional 
office with extensive and 
clerical responsibilities, but with 
limited educational functions. In 
1946, the State Constitution was 
amended to permit counties to 
elect a county board of education 
which would appoint the county 
superintendent of schools, San 


legal 





AUDIO BOOK RECORDS... 
INTERESTING APPROACH 
TO LITERATURE. 


You direct student motivation, arouse 
interest and speed learning with these 
fascinating records of great literature. 
All Audio Books are complete and una- 
bridged, interestingly read by America’s 
most skilled readers. Up to a full hour of 
listening time on each 16 rpm record. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
One of the most works in 
American Literature takes on a new di- 


important 


mension. Included with the unabridged 
“Autobiography” are selections from 
Poor Richard’s Almanack, The Dogood 
Papers, and other writings. 


The Audio Book Library of 
Great Literature 


RECORDS LIST 


TITLE IN ALBUM) PRICE 

Tales of Poe 4 4.95 
Famous Poems 4 4.95 
The Best of Mark Twain 4 4.95 
Benjamin Franklin 8 8.95 
The Trial of Socrates 3 3.95 
Dr. Jeky!! and Mr. Hyde a 4.95 
Basic Writings of Emerson ...5 5.95 
Sonnets of Shakespeare 3 3.95 
The Audio Book of Great 

Essays — 8.95 
The Red Badge of Courage ..6 6.95 

The Audio Book Library of 
Children's Stories 

Alice in Wonderland - $3.95 
Storytime Favorites 2 2.95 
Robin Hood 3 3.95 
A Child's Garden of Verses .1 1.49 
The Wizard of Oz 5 5.95 
Rip Van Winkle; The Legend 

of Sleepy Hollow 1 1.49 
The King of the Golden River 

The Great Stone Face 1 1.49 
Gulliver's Travels : ‘on 1.49 
The Just-So Stories ......... 5 5.95 


Almost all phonographs being made play 
16 rpm records. Audio Book Speed Re- 
ducing adapter permits use with any 33 
rpm record player, too. Just $1.95. 


Like a sample? Send for your “‘Favor- 
ites of Literature’’ record. Contains 
stories and poems from each group of 
Audio Books. Retail Value, $1.49. Send 
only 25c (for handling and mailing) to: 





AUDIO BOOK CO. 


St. Joseph, Michigan 











Diego County was one of the first 
to amend its charter on this basis, 
and so became a pilot county for 
the state. 

In 1955, the Legislature provid- 
ed for elected county boards of 
education in all counties, and it is 
anticipated that there will soon 
be a constitutional amendment 
permitting all county superin- 
tendents to be appointed by the 
elected county boards instead of 
being required each four years to 
run for public office. 

Additional legislation has fur- 
ther implemented the office. The 
1945 Strayer Report recommend- 
ed that an intermediate unit be 
set up that could function effec- 
tively in giving unity to the state’s 
educational program and would 
equalize educational opportuni- 
ties for boys and girls in small 
districts, particularly in rural and 
remote mountainous or desert 
areas. As a result, the Legislature 
set up a well financed county 
school service fund program with 
funds apportioned by the State 
Department of Education to the 
fifty-eight county school offices in 
the state. 

In 1955, following a near dec- 
ade of development of the pro- 
gram, the Legislature further de- 
fined the county program by 
identifying several specific areas 
in which the county office could 
furnish direct services to smaller 
school districts. These included 
services that a small district could 
not economically and effectively 
provide for itself: preparation of 
courses- of study; supervision of 
instruction; health services; at- 
tendance services; guidance serv- 
ices; library service; audio-visual 
service; annual meetings of school 
trustees and teacher institutes; 
education of mentally retarded; 
advisory services in maintenance 
of school buildings and grounds; 
research projects; recruitment; 

and publication of materials. 

Most of these services are pro- 
vided free to smaller districts. 
They may also be provided to 
large school districts, but must be 
on a contract basis under which 
the district reimburses the county 
office for the cost of the program. 
In the case of both audio-visual 
and library services, however, all 
participating districts are now re- 
quired to share in their cost. 


A Leadership Role 


A mest important aspect of this 
legislative action was that it gave 
the county office a definite leader- 
ship role. The county office could 
now coordinate the educational 
program among all school dis- 
tricts. In fact, the Legislature 
stated that it considered coordi- 
nation the greatest continuing 
need to be met through the coun- 
ty school service program. Spe- 
cifically, the Legislature  indi- 
cated that coordination should be 
provided for courses of study, 
guidance services, health services, 
special education, attendance ac- 
tivities, and advisory services in 
school business administration. 


The County AV Program 


The San Diego County audio- 
visual program was started in 
1935, but has seen its major de- 
velopment under the present 
elected county board of educa- 
tion. The Association of San 
Diego County School Administra- 
tors has cooperated closely in the 
development of the program. 

The county program was origi- 
nally financed out of funds ap- 
portioned to the county by the 
state, supplemented for a time by 
SERA, WPA, and County Wel- 
fare funds. In 1942, the school 
districts agreed to make a nomi- 
nal contribution on a per pupil 
basis to strengthen the program. 
In 1952-53 this amount was in- 
creased to $1.00 per unit of aver- 
age daily attendance. This pay- 
ment has amounted to between 
35 and 40 per cent of the total 
cost of operating the program. 
Plans anticipate that this contri- 
bution will be increased to $1.50 
per pupil, which will take care 
of about 50 per cent of the cost 
of the program. The 1955 legis- 
lation requires that by 1958-59, 
participating districts must pay at 
least half of the operating costs. 


District AV Programs 


Within the county, there are 


independent audio-visual  pro- 
grams. San Diego Unified School 


District 
pendent audio-visual service on 
an outstanding basis. The Na- 
tional City School District, with 
slightly over five thousand units 
of average daily attendance in 
grades K-6, operates its own 
audio-visual program, but on a 
limited facility basis. Two other 
districts, the La Mesa—Spring Val- 
ley School District, with approxi- 
mately eight thousand _ pupils, 
and the Vista Unified School Dis- 
trict, with somewhat over three 
thousand pupils, operate inde- 
pendent programs. But in each 
of these experience has 
shown that it is much more eco- 
nomical to supplement the pro- 
gram by contracting with the 
county office for a partial film 
service. The total audio-visual 
program for the area has been 
strengthened through continuing 
cooperation among the districts 
and the county office. 


provides its own inde- 


Cases, 


Point of View 


In brief, the San Diego County 
audio-visual program has been in 
operation over twenty years. It 
has been a steadily growing and 
improving service. An excellent 
catalog program has been devel- 
oped so that teachers in all school 
districts served by the program 
have up-to-date information in re- 
gard to the latest materials that 
have been purchased. It is the 
philosophy of the program that 
teachers and pupils are entitled 
to use the best instructional ma- 
terials available, and it is the in- 
tent of the program to make 


these materials available in the 
classrooms of San Diego County. 






































SUDDENLY THEY RESPOND... 


Show Exactly 
What You 
Mean with the 


AO SPENCER 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


SO EASY 


Teaching and learning are much 
easier with this unique projector. 


You just flip a switch to project 
a big, bright picture of your teach- 
ing materials exactly the way you 
want to show them. 


\merican Optical 


Company 


tte 


Dept. F36 


Please send 


SHARPEST IMAGE 


Coated objective optics cut internal 
glare and reflection. With the exclu- 
sive all-glass reflecting system, this 
Zuarantees a sharp, crisp image on 
the entire screen...edge to edge...corner 


fo corner. 


1,000 WATT INTENSITY 


High-powered illumination shows a 
clear, detailed picture in a semi-dark- 
ened room, or even a normally 


lighted room with shades up. 


STURDY, PORTABLE 


The projector is built of rugged, 
light-weight, lifetime aluminum, 
Carry it anywhere. 


READ BROCHURE 


Just clip and mail the coupon 
below 


me AO Spencer Projector 
Brochure #SB3500 


Name 
Address 


= . Zone State 











Today s Wonders 
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10 PICTURE - STORY POSTERS 
that explain today's scientific marvels. 
Supplementary text, related activities, 
and experiments included. Large size 
(10” x 13”); printed in two colors. 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 


Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 


| and Nylon. 
J 


Each set $2.00. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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'Q. 
' 
A. 


beac wmewme we emamwaewwewe 


What's the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


Which is the most versatile 
e of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


> 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*. 


> 
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NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 
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i recording | tape | vocal | 
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| speech and | | 
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MAIL COUPON FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE! 
— oe eee eee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oy 
| NortH AMERICAN Puuuips Co., INC. ! 
Educational Division, Dept. 1N6 | 
1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I. N. x 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
Ithe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can| 
|help me in my work, 
! 


| Name........ 
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Tiek Toek! 





Need to have your watch 
repaired? Want to buy a 
new clock? Planning, de 
veloping, and running a 
clock shop brings out 
many concrete learnings 
about time and numbers. 


with audio-visual 
can be a 


RITH METIC, 
materials, glorious 
adventure to a child. Activities 
that he can see, hear, and feel be- 
come vital and alive when taught 
Such activities as field 
trips, collecting objects, and con- 
struction work all take on an in- 
teresting aura when tied in with a 


Our project 


ob je ctively 


learning experience. 
on “time” is a good ¢ xample. 

It all came about when Jonna 
brought her new wat h to school. 
The children asked if she could 
tell time by it. Jonna sadly con- 
fessed that she could not. 

Then 
people 


somecone wondered how 
told there 
were any watches or cloc ks. 
Dennis said that we could tell 
what time of day it was by the 
sun. So we all went out to look 
at the sun’s position in the sky at 
this time in the We 
checked at noon and again when 
it was time to go home. We dis- 
covered that we could tell the ap- 


time before 


proximate time of day by the sun. 

We also noticed that shadows 
were sometimes long, other times 
short. We made a shadow stick, 
and measured the length of its 
shadow at different times of day. 

We obtained books from the 
County School Library Service 
and enjoyed stories about the old- 
time water clocks, rope clocks, 
sundials, and the hourglass. We 
got an egg timer and tried to see 
if we could guess how long three 
minutes were, 

Then we looked at our school 
clock. We found that the clock 
has one face and two hands. We 
also learned that the long hand 
is the minute hand and tells how 
many minutes have gone by. The 
hour hand is the short hand and 
tells the hour of day. 

The children counted twelve 
hours of day and twelve hours of 
night. On a cardboard clockface, 
they moved the hands to show 
any even hour. They learned that 
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OUR CLOCK SHOP § 


. 


the minute hand is always on 
twelve at an even hour. They 
wrote the numbers of the clock. 


The children began telling 
about the clocks they had at 


home and started bringing them 
to school. The parents became 
enthusiastic and brought the 
heavier and larger clocks them- 
selves, 


Let's Go See 


We planned a field trip to a 
clock look at more 
clocks! Three mothers went along 
to help. There were thirty chil- 
dren, so we divided into three 
groups. The children counted ten 
for each mother. They also count- 
ed three blocks to the store, three 
blocks back again, and said that 
made it six blocks altogether. 

We saw many clocks and the 
owner gave a talk about three of 
the more spec ial ones. 

We started on our trip at 9:30 
and returned at 10:30. One boy 
said we had been gone an hour. 


store to 


Our Clock Shop 


With so many clocks now in 
our room we decided to have a 
clock shop of our own. We made 
a chart telling what we would 
need: hammers, saws, nails, and 
wood. The children divided into 
groups—carpenters, painters, and 
some to do measuring. 

They wider brushes 
for large surfaces and smaller 
brushes for small surfaces. They 
became acquainted with terms 
such as large, larger, small, small- 
er, wide, narrow. 

They measured with yardstick 
and ruler, sawed the background 


selected 


RETTA LOEFFLER GENDRON 


Teacher, First Grade, 
Pacific View School, Encinitas, 
San Diego County 


Clock Shop! 





panels, and learned the terms 
high, height, width, thickness, 

They partitioned off a part of 
the background for a repair shop. 
Old alarm clocks were brought to 
take apart and study. They had 
small tools to use in their “repair 
work.” 

They built a large grandfather 
clock of old apple boxes, com- 
plete with swinging pendulum. 

And, at last, the shop was built, 
and ready for the clocks to be put 
on display. More and more clocks 
began to come in—round clocks, 
square clocks, and rectangular 
ones, and we learned these names. 
There were some very special 
ones—a tiny little enamel Swiss 
watch, a stop watch, a calendar 
clock, cuckoo clocks, a key-wind 
watch, a clock like a powder box 
with the numbers around the 
sides, and a unique clock with 
real sea horses for the numbers 
and a tiny starfish circling its or- 
bit as a second hand. This one 
was loaned to us by a jeweler. 
which shows how willing the com- 
munity is to help and cooperate. 

Open for Business 

We were now ready to play 
store, buying and selling clocks 
and watches. We made our own 
money, using only dollar bills, 
half dollars, and quarters. We 
made price tags for all the clocks, 
and tickets for the repair shop. 

The children took turns being 
storekeeper, customer, and _ re- 
pairman. They learned to use 
such terms as costs more (or 
less), worth more (or less). 

They wrote creative stories 
about their experiences, or about 
clocks. We made many experi- 
ence charts. The group painted 
many clocks and we used clock 
records, 

Altogether we had some won- 
derful learning experiences and a 
lot of enjoyment from our very 
own Clock Shop. 























Wotton Piclurve 
Filins- 


“WHAT ABOUT 
ALCOHOL?" 


16mm, 12 minutes. A dis 
cussion type film of superior 





quality. Typical teen-agers 
discuss a Very important topic and lead the way 
for clear thinking 
Pha BB and a wise choice 


Color $75.00 - 
Biack and White 
$45.00 


| “ANY BOY - 





ter Whiskey because he is 
judgment stamin 


Color $160.00 - Biack “and “White. $75. 00. 


“CHOICE IS YOURS, THE” 


Up-to-the-minute teaching film features Dr A. ¢ 








Ivy in charge Chicag Pr fi sion _ Ss 
University of Illinois, and y people questi 
ing science teacher about ale hol . ack @ 
white long color sequence 16mm 1 
Mins. running time $75.00 
hd , Ll 
FRIENDLY ENEMY 
Refilmed from “The Beneficent Reprot 
reel 16m m sound. Shows nature and pr 
f ak 1: use in industry effect 
body Filmed partially in laboratoris S 
Medlicin Northwest University J 

high t adult level. 24 minutes $75.00 
" 
PUBLIC ey ne. 1 
16mm soun ational r t use A 
previous a Seank. ‘al ng route drive by at 

ian and tw gically to th nfor 
tive discussion l ! rs ’ i 
the use of alc hol — Be vutif l nery of 
Paci ‘ al itains Color prints 
$150. 00 - “Black ond White ‘$55 00 


“FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


16m m sound film for elementary grades. 14 1 

es imphasis is upon foods which are rich 

proteins minerals, et and it pointed 
Law calories in alcohol cant 

they build 


e nor ill 
Color $100.00 - "Black and White $65 ‘00 


“THE BRAIN IS THE REASON" 


16mm sound film, running time 14 minut \ 
interesting story illustrate how e drink f 


can affect the human jud 


lecisior Junior 
White $50.00 


Ftmstri 


Black and 


Time: approximately 20 minutes 35 mm. 
“CEILING UNLIMITED” 
A commercial ng t setties an argument at ly 
ing as related t aleoholic beverages A tea 


picture for int or senior high act ! r any 
group interested in narcotic educatior 


“THE CASE OF THE 
WELL-MEANING FRIENDS" 


A Civil Aeronautics eae investigator giv 
formation and adv on the importar f at 
stinence for pilots A roll $2.26 
“WHERE THERE IS epctengh cee 
A forest rar or enemas ar t 
fires caused by smokers. Eastmat r fils 

A} $5.00 
“CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, THE” 
Safety for drivers of the fut Si 
expla vation of relations of aleot t traf 
dents Classroon presentatior Grade 2-8 n4 
views frames) Ar $2.25 


“DOLLARS AND SENSE" 


Character education. Gambling, drinking, et 
cried thru positive approach to good habit 
room presentation 4 


Grades 2-8; 52 view 
" " 
HE RAN A RACE 
The story of a boy who ran a race and learned 
valuable lesson. Written by a teacher aut 
eated by act approved by ‘ 
visual ducation Upper grades, junior hig! 


and ac fult groups A roll $2.26 
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Through such an activity as the classroom newspaper, 


children are motivated 


to develop 


further language 


learnings and use them in a meaningful situation. 


the Polka Dots’ 


GPHNe through the polka dots” 

is an everyday experience for 
the second-g: aders at Jefferson 
School, Carlsbad. In all of our 
activities we strive through 
the extraneous factors of 
routines and subjects, to reach 
the things that are meaningful 
and useful to each individual. To 
do this we need to use all the 
with which children are 
endowed. Our must be 
crowded with good ideas and with 
creative 


to see 
school 


senses 


room 


opportunities for 
reading we 


many 
self-expression. In 

must do than 
read aloud to discov- 


SALLY L. 


writing at our 
tape recorder and opaque projec- 


HANNON 


easels, using our 


tor in sharing writing and art. 
Creative Writing 
My Dog 
My dog is named Tootsie. 
She is so good. 
You would like her. 
I knew you would. 
Do you have a doc? 
You really should. 
Everyone would 
If he could. 
Children in our 
couraged to write their thoughts. 
They are helped to feel that the 
only limitation on the 
writing is their speak- 


class are en- 


er problems. We must ing vocabulary. If 
Teacher, Second Grade, * 

try to develop expe- Seflonnen Scheel. Corshod, they can say it, they 

riences and opportu- San Diego County can write it. In this 


nities that will help 
us to overcome these problems 30 
we can open up new and bigger 
ones. In spelling we must do more 
than spell lists of words to find 
out which ones we do not spell 
correctly. We must express our 
own ideas in writing to discover 
how well we can use our words in 
a meaningful situation. Yes, we 
always try to look through the 
polka dots to see the real needs 
of individuals, 

Of course there are hundreds 
of ways that we try to keep learn- 


ing situations fresh, alive, and 
meaningful. Some that we enjoy, 


and feel are most worth-while in 
developing skills in self- 
expression, are the publication of 
our own reading and arithmetic 
books, the publication of our 
weekly newspaper, painting and 


our 


way, our language is 
visualized and our 
cabulary is extended beyond the 
level of the controlled vocabulary 


reading vo- 


basic 
stories are true and make-believe. 
fact and fantasy, poetry and 
prose. The offerings of the chil- 
dren are collected and made into 
books for the library table. 
Everyone these books. 
Even though children may not be 
able to read all the words in oth- 
er situations, the real experiences 
that have inspired the creation of 
the stories inspire children 
to read them. The real gain in 
language development is and al- 
and 
own 


presented 


reads 


also 


wavs has been in the use 
finement of children’s 
rather than the reworking 
When chil- 
(See next pa 


lan- 
guage 
of someone else’s. 


dren “visualize” 


THE 








INSTRUCTOR, 


FREE 
LOAN 


16 mm. 
SOUND FILMS 


Approved by Dr. irene F. Cypher, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
New York University and a distin- 
guished board of educators. 


Institute of Visual Training 16 mm 
sound films help meet curriculum 
requirements of hcme economics 
geography, history, science, social 
studies, health education, vocation- 
al training and economics, classes 

These valuable classroom tools 
are loaned FREE; nominal parce! 
post costs to and from the IVT ex- 
change nearest you are the only 
charge 

To get IVT free loan 16 mm. sound 
films, use the handy coupon today ! 


@ JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND. An award 
winner! Gives complete lesson on Mid- 
die America and the history of the 
banana—from planting to arrival at your 
students’ tables. 21 min. Color 

IF THE SHOE FITS. How a shoe Is 
made, from outlines of feet to finished 
product.15 min. Cotor. 


Wy THE DANGER LINE. Ways of walking 
need for correct shoe fit; buying that 
new pair of shoes. 18 min 

Hi IRON PONIES. How miniature trains 
are made and why they run. Close-ups 
of the latest models, 11 min. 


FREE LOAN FILMS for SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. PTAs and ‘CLUB GROUPS 


Wi THE GOLD-FILLED STORY. The use of 
gold-filled apparel. How to accessorize 
a wardrobe and a fashion show. 30 min. 
Color. 

Gi WHAT WE EAT WE ARE. Tempting 
recipes featuring the versatile banana 
ideas for delicious meals. 15 min. Color. 


W@ THE STORY OF TV. An award winner! 
The impact of television on our na- 
tional, social, educational and recrea- 
tional lives. 27 min. Color. 

WB THE SOUND AND THE STORY. Takes 
you through the actual production of a 
hi-fidelity record as Charlies Munch di- 
rects the Boston Symphony. 22 min. 
Eastman Color. 





| INSTITUTE OF 


| VISUAL TRAINING, INC. 


New York 17, N.Y. 


; 40 East 49th St., 
DATE DESIRED 
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| The Gold-Fitied Story | 
| What We Eat We Are : | 
The Ste omy of Televis sion 
| The Sound and the $ Story 1 i 
| PRINCIPAL AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTOR TEA 
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"Seeing th naught the Polka Dots (Continued from preceding page) 


their speeeh, they are adding one more clue school secretary. She is pretty. She has two children. 
ry . : Joyce lives at 2815 Jefferson Street in Carlsbad. 

to word recognition in reading as well as get- 

ting experience in spelling and handwriting. Each week the children in our room pub- 
lish a newspaper. This report is an example 

ts ge yor 

of the kind of writing our second-grade pu- 
pils can do on their own. The newspaper is 
managed by a staff of editors and reporters 


The Weekly Newspaper 
Interview with Joyce 
Joyce was born in Carlsbad. Her favorite hobby is 


sewing. Her favorite sport is baseball. Before \she &. 
came to our school she was @ mother. Now she is our elected each month. They collect the news 








basic tools 
for the audio-visual 
teacher 







ED SCHOOLMASTER 500 


Most versatile, easy-to-use of all classroom projectors. 
The Schoolmaster 500 projects both single frame film- 
strips and 2 x 2 slides. It uses a powerful 500 watt 
lamp and precision optical system that makes com- 
plete darkening of the classroom unnecessary. You'll 
find no other projector so well constructed to with- 
stand day-to-day use. Schoolmaster is completely self 
contained—has no parts to remove or attach. It is 
extremely lightweight, easily carried from room to 
room. Only classroom projector with convenient 
built-in handle. Only one switch for blower, motor and 
lamp. Prices begin at $89.50. 


‘@ 
(4 aS =} AHPRO SUPER STYLIST 








‘ 
The Ampro Super Stylist provides the ultimate in 
16mm. motion picture presentation of both sound and 
silent instructional films. Utmost precision of manu- 
facture gives this projector a quietness of operation 
that is unequalled. Lightweight, compact, easily car- 
ried, it has its own 8” or 10” speaker self-contained 
within the projector cover. Sets up easily and quickly 
in seconds. Only the Super Stylist has triple claw 
movement—feeds film perfectly even when two or 
three film sprocket holes are imperfect. Amprolap 
finish of the film gate reduces friction, prolongs film 
life. Has coated super 2-inch f/1.6 lens, choice of 8, 10, 
12 inch speakers according to size of classroom. Prices 
start at $439.50. 


Have your Graflex A-V dealer demonstrate both of these fine 
instruments in your own classroom. 


GRAFLEX, INC. 


ROCHESTER 3, N. We © bVObAOT OF CEmERAL POLE) Om LOUIF@EN COSrOes Om 
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Books of original writing which chil- 
dren can read and discuss together 
lead to many language learnings. 


and organize each edition. Each 
staff solicits writing in such 
areas as news, interviews, true 
stories, make-believe stories, po- 
ems, riddles, jokes. 


Painting and Writing 


Even though all of the children 
like to write, they often express 
their ideas in other ways too. A 
favorite way of visualizing what 
they are saying is to paint at the 
easel with large brush strokes and 
bright colors. Some children like 
to add an interpretation of their 
painting on a strip of paper that 
is pasted to the bottom of the 
painting. 


Making Murals 


One of our bulletin boards is 
used for the development of a 
mural each week. The children 
select a theme from science or 
social studies lessons, or from fa- 
vorite story characters, and then 
work cooperatively to produce it. 
When the murals are discussed, 
we find that much worth-while 
information has been added to 
the facts previously studied. 


Secret Recordings 


In one corner of our room 
there is a “secret place” where 
children may record stories tnat 
they have written. A sign that 
announces, “Quiet please, tape re- 
corder on,” is hung up and every- 
one is exceptionally quiet. At the 
end of the day recordings are 
played back. The children listen 
to the stories very intently and 
comment on such things as good 
sentences, story content, oral ex- 
pression, and choice of words. 
The wonderful praise and con- 
structive criticism by class mem- 
bers enriches all the activities in 
the classroom. Children see new 
dimensions to the effective use of 
ideas that are their very own. 


Showing Picture Stories 


Another way that all of us en- 
joy sharing our ideas is to visual- 
ize a story in a series of pictures. 
The pictures are mounted on tag- 
board for showing in the opaque 
projector. The thrill of seeing 
the pictures enlarged on the 
screen is an incentive to enlarge 
on the story itself, 


Yes, I'm glad | teach in a polka-dot 
school. 

I'm glad we have books, and films, and 
paints, 

And ever so many beautiful things. 

But most of all | am glad for youth 

That is fresh and free and true. 

Youth that will lead us in years ahead 

If we give them the vision to always 
see through 

The polka dots that might obscure the 
way. 











RECORD 
ALBUMS 


. +. that help the Primary 
teacher in the rhythms & 


singing programs. 


RHYTHM TIME 


and 
$5.95 


Basics, combinations, mechanical 


circus rhythms. 


HOLIDAY RHYTHMS 


Music for rhythms about Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Birthday, Christmas, 
Easter, etc. $5.95 


SONGS FROM 
SINGING FUN 
23 songs from the book—SINGING 


FUN. Beautifully sung, to bright musical 
accompaniments. $6.95 


SONGS OF HOME, 
NEIGHBORHOOD & 
COMMUNITY 


Fine, easy songs about “The Dairy”, 


“Fire Song’, ‘Flag’, ‘Harbor’, etc. 
$6.95 
LISTENING TIME 
Children's stories for relaxation, ear 
training, etc. 
Album #1! (Leonard the Lion, Sleepy 
Forest, etc.) $5.95 
Album #2 (Seashell, Ready Rooster, 
etc.) $5.95 


Album #3 (Sleepy Farm, Choo Choo 
Engine, etc.) $5.95 


SINGING GAMES 


Musically done with correct tempos. 
Printed instructions. 

Album #1! (for Grade 1) 15 dance 
songs. $7.75 
Album #2 (for Grade 2) 14 dance- 
songs. $7.75 
Album #3 (for Grade 3) 16 dance 
songs. $7.75 


Some of the editors are: 


Lucille Wood, Music Education, Los 
Angeles State College, co-author of 
SINGING FUN, etc. Louise Scott, 


Speech Dept., L. A. State College, 
co-author of TALKING TIME, 
Roberta McLaughlin, Music Consultant, 
Los Angeles County Schools. 


etc. 
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' Bowmar Records 
14921 Santa Monica Bivd. 
| Los Angeles 29, California 


' 

' 

§ Please send: 

' 

; album (s) checked above 

r (‘on approval") 

: complete catalog of your albums 
1 (free). 

' 

§ Name 

' 

I Address 

t City Zone State 

















Two boys are demonstrating their exhibit to a third 
one who is checking the experiment in his program 
at the San Diego Greater Science Fair. 


Lets Ga te the 


Secienee Fair 2 


HILDEGARDE HARTIG DENNO 


Executive Director, 
Greater San Diego Science Fair 


1958, the fourth 
San Diego 


Its 


( N APRIL 11, 

annual Greater 
Science Fair opened doors. 
About 40,000 elementary, junior 
and senior high school students, 
parents, and friends from San 
Diego city and all: areas of the 
county came to view some 250 in- 
dividual student and group scien- 
tific exhibits. 

What is there about this event 
that commands the attention of 
people ranging from the elemen- 
tary pupil to the practicing nu- 
clear physicist? Perhaps the 
answer lies in the fascination stu- 
dents feel in discovering and 
presenting their findings from re- 
search, study, and experimenta- 
tion to others, as well as the at- 
tentive interest of visitors in 
seeing what American children 
and youth are accomplishing. 


Early Expesure to Science 
Is Important 


Research indicates that most 
life interests are rather well de- 
veloped at age fifteen. If science, 
like other interests, is to be an 
important part of the child’s life, 
it appears logical that he should 
be exposed to a variety of mean- 
ingful science experiences at all 
levels of his early school life. 

There is no substitute we know 
for a well organized science pro- 
gram extending from kindergar- 
ten through high school. The 
Science Fair endeavors to supple- 
ment such programs with empha- 
sis upon creativity and originality 
of ideas. Students are encouraged 


to engage in projects involving 
scientific research, demonstra- 
tions, and other types of science 
projects on their own. 


Elementary-Grade Children 
and the Fair 


Although a major objective of 
the Greater San Diego Science 
Fair is to encourage high-school 
students to participate in individ- 
ual science projects, the Fair also 
has a profound influence on chil- 
dren in the elementary grades, 
and junior high school. Among 
the factors of influence are the 
following. 

Local School and Regional 
Science Fairs. Although partici- 
pation in the Greater San Diego 
Science Fair is limited to students 
of grades seven through twelve, 
many elementary schools hold lo- 
cal fairs prior to the major one. 
Similar regulations prevail at all 
fairs held throughout San Diego 
city and county. This broad pat- 
tern of fair activities makes it 
possible for great numbers of stu- 
dents to participate. This activity 
at the grassroots level, in particu- 
lar, exposes thousands of students 
to science experiences which they 


might not otherwise have. Some- 
times over 1,200 exhibits have 


been screened at 35 school fairs, 
even though there was space for 
only 235 exhibits at the Greater 
Science Fair. 

Visiting the Fair. During the 
fair, pupils arrive by the thou- 
sands, and review exhibits under 


the supervision (See next page, 
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ADVANCED 


Flo-master) 


Felt Tip Pew 


, 


’ 





Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS —FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface | 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in Jess than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 

The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 








AT RIGHT: Advanced Flo-master 
with ink and cleanser, Stock 
4AD-22A $3.90. 


BELOW: Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- r 
tra felt tips, Stock §4AD-2A $15. 





CUSHMAN & DENISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT, N. J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


NAMI 


ADDRESS 


.. ZONE STATE 
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Let's Go te the SCH@MEE Fae (Continued from preceding po 


of teachers and principals. Student exhibitors students not only come to realize the importance city and county students to know 
demonstrate and explain the displays, and answer of their basic classroom science work, but are chal- each other, and exchange ideas. 
lenged to look beyond the textbook to new and Many science-fair participants be- 

issembly Programs. Teams of science-fair par- exciting worlds awaiting exploration. These pro- come student advisors to sixth- 
ticipants give demonstrations and illustrated lee- grams have been excellent motivation for gifted graders who are looking forward 
tures for elementary-school assemblies and science elementary students. Moreover, these interschool to entering the Greater Science 
clubs throughout the city and county. In this way, visitations have provided an excellent medium for Fair later, 


Mobile Exhibits. Many of the 
winning exhibits at the Greater 
Science Fair are displayed in the 
schools and local department 
stores, and by industry and scien- 
tific organizations in the commu- 

s nity. Student exhibitors accom- 

OTs) 1 this VE-TITE: Le) (3 40-page catalog pany the exhibits, and give special 
demonstrations for the viewers. 

. - » Advisory Council, This group, 

« of PVall lox: Fale) Fel) filmstrips composed of students who have 
participated in the Greater Sci- 

ence Fair, meets with the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Fair, 
and they have contributed sugges- 
tions for improving it. In addi- 
tion, they serve as advisors to sci- 
ence clubs, and have done much 
to stimulate science interest in the 
elementary grades. Many Council 
members and others get together 





on week ends to discuss special 
interests. They also provide coun- 
seling for groups attending the 
fair. 

Special Exhibits. Besides the 
exhibit of technical and scientific 
books, in 1958 the fair also fea- 
tured student seminars with engi- 
neers and scientists who were fa- 
miliar with the printed material. 
After the fair, many students visit 
the libraries of technical and sci- 
entific institutions in the San Di- 
ego area, and some are privileged 
to have access to scientific data 
and get counsel with personnel at 
these institutions. 

Technical and Scientific Film 
Showings. Films involving such 
areas as astrophysics, electronics, 


The only one of its kind! This amazing 
new 1958 catalog lists, describes, 
illustrates and gives prices on the most 
complete library of filmstrips for 
educational use! 

Page after page after page —hundreds 
of educational filmstrips described in 
detail and handsomely illustrated with 
pictures from actual films! Filmstrips 
are conveniently grouped by grade 
level for easy reference: Primary, 
intermediate, and Jr.-sr. High. 
Material is by teachers, 
for teachers 

Right at your fingertips, you can 
have all the information you want 
to order the filmstrips you need. 

Be sure you get this new catalog 

it’s FR&E! rockets, aircraft, missiles, and 
medical research are provided by 
technical and scientific organiza- 


MOW .«- 


tions. Scientists, doctors, and en- 
’ gineers are on hand to orient 


Orde. tarth’s Nearest Neighbor’ oe ea 
filmstrip for grades 5 through 8 after the showing. A time sched- 


ule for each area is arranged so 
NOW... only $6.00 complete! that students can attend those of 
{ most interest to them. 

Although elementary students 
engage more in the “consumer” 
types of fair activities, they are 
exposed to many fascinating ele- 
ments of science, and certainly 
the fair reaches many students of 
that age group. 

About Awards. These are not 
considered all-important by either 
participants or fair authorities. 





Society For Visual Education, Inc. (4 Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, I/linois Pp an 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is my check [) money order (J in the amount of $_______ The chief award is the privilege 
following postpaid material, please send bill () - : of exhibiting and sharing lekon. 
ilmstrip 0 27-14, “Earth's rest Neighbor,” at $6.00 each. . ’ -s . 

Filmstrip(s), No. A427-14, “Ea Nearest Neighbor,” at $6 Cc mation. Every exhibitor receives 


Let your students go on an imaginary trip 
to the moon with a boy in his space ship 
As preparation for the trip, the children — 
learn many interesting things: the equip- 
ment needed for survival, the size of the 
moon compared to the earth, the distance a Pes ; : nae eligible for en, aa 
of the moon from the earth, the rough sur- ———— ;' Ag 

face of the moon, its possible origin, and School : and scientific books. 

many other wonderful facts. Shows After watching the growing 


Address ° . 
classroom science interests of ele- 


(CO Please send FREE 1958 Educational Filmstrips Catalog. a certificate of merit, and many 


authentic drawings and photo- 
graphs of the moon. Produced in City ene 
eS reer Y itl 5 mentary -school youngsters, we are 
i Compe . our title — . a ‘ 
—— (Te Sio-v etc.) assured that the Greater San Di- 
A427-14—"Earth's Nearest Neighbor’ ego Science Fair is truly “stirring 


> | 
paodiene pe YD ne Eo gg Society For Visual Education, Inc. up a storm” of genuine interest 
Sut fiary of Graflex, | mM ber of General F n Eauis ent ( p. Group ' 





which is not likely to blow over 
for some time, and that we can 
produce a crop of well adjusted 


J Ls 
que 





young scientists. 
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School ? 
-=-not Us? 


CARROL ALICE STOUT 


Principal and Teacher, Dehesa 
School, San Diego County 


MERICA was built by people in- 

genious enough to make good 
use of what was at hand, and the 
teachers of San Diego County are 
doing the same today. With the 
aid of a lavish supply of materi- 
als in the audio-visual depart- 
ment, the school library, and the 
curriculum library (available by 
mere request), they plan rich 
classroom experiences for their 
pupils. 

The need fer an efficient, con- 
structive, and creative use of time 
is especially acute for the teach- 
ers in a multigraded school. Our 
children are as keenly aware of 
the space age as their brothers 
and sisters in larger community 
scheols, and they have the same 
undeniable right to be adequate- 
ly prepared for it. 

It is easy, and altogether hu- 
man, for the teacher confronted 
by four grades, perhaps in a small 
outmoded building, to look long- 
ingly at a more convenient situa- 
tion and say, “I'd do all ‘those 
things’ too if | were in the same 
situation, but, | cannot accom- 
plish anything comparable.” 

“Nonsense,” [ say. There is no 
area of learning that cannot be 
enriched in one way or another. 
Rural teachers can easily provide 
for it by making use of the mate- 
rials available from the County 
Schools Office, as we have. 


Seeing Our Government 


The seventh and eighth grades 
had been studying the Constitu- 


tion. Reading it, reading about 
it, and listening to the teacher is 
not enough to make it as intelli- 
gible as it should be. 

Three committees prepared a 
bulletin board showing the organ- 
ization of our government into 
three departments. There were 
plenty of charts availiable in the 
books to help guide their efforts. 
As the work progressed, films 
were studied. Some showed the 
buildings in which the depart- 
ments are housed, and our offi- 
cials at work. Other films dis- 
cussed the powers of Congress, 
and how and why they are exer- 
cised. The chart on the bulletin 
board took on added meaning. 

Then the children divided into 
five committees and made plans 
to dramatize the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. An outline 
found in our texthook was used 
as a guide in writing the drama- 
tization. Considerable class dis- 
cussion had preceded the w riting. 
After several sessions of inde- 
pendent work by the committees, 
progress reports were made. Some 
groups were fortunate in finding 
quotations of actual speeches 
made by members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. The other 
groups had a harder time finding 
material to dramatize. 


A Film Points the Way 


Our Constitution (Almanac 


Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36) was shown. As George 
Washington, 


(Se e next page ’ 





Isolated is not the word for rural schools when trucks like this can prompt- 
ly deliver the teachers’ requests for the latest audio-visual materials, 








Soundcraft Magnetic CY IF (i) 


RECORDING TA 


for the classroom teacher 





A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 


Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base roe 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme ~e. 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will er 

never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 7 ‘s 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. »' 


For 50% more play — PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high c 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a ea 
7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature make 

it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-S50 is also a 

Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency’ ff 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher's workhorse tape 

won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 
head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. os 


® DuPont Trademark 






Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcraft 


MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 









- 9. P 
Jast Oat! (een - Ah 
Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now, for the first time, the Multiplica- Bremner Musical Multiplication Re¢ 
tion Tables have been set to music and ords are available only by mail—can 
put on records! With these new Bremner not be purchased in any store. Yo 
Musical Multiplication Records you take no risk. If not delighted after fiv: 
can make multiplication a game. And _ days trial, return them for full] f 

give your class a welcome change from Complete set of five double-faced re« 


ords only $9.95. Record ent postpai 


Available in either 45 RPM or 78 RPM record 
speeds. Please specify your choice 


monotoneus routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 


leet 


and catchy jingle. Fife, drums and clari- ; BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited tempo. © pepe. K-23, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS ; 
Because children habitually memorize 4 , ' 
the records they play they quickly mas- 6§ TT i : 
ter the multiplication tables with these H by setting ¢ t ‘ 
new records. Slow students can be 4 5 
brought up to class level by playing the rig ; 
records for themselves. : . oil ‘ 
ry ; RPM RUM ‘ 
The set of Bremner Musical Multipli- ' 
cation Records consists of five double- 8 *4™! ; 
faced records—one table on each side. : ADDRESS ' 
There is a musical quiz game for each % - 
table. Everyone in the class will have ; SCHOO! ‘ 
fun trying to “beat the man on the ree : oi ; : 

(ONT ATI 


ord” in the quiz. 
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Rural School ? 
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PROJECTOR IS... 






Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 
appearance and price — but Viewlex has 
something extra! Rigidly controlled stand- 
ards of QUALITY carried through every step 
of manufacturing assure projectors that are 
trouble free and a delight in operation. 
VIEWLEX QUALITY CONTROL is a precious 
property -- it is the real reason why Viewlex 
gvarontees every Viewlex projector for a 


lifetime! 


v4s — vss 


For single-frame filmstrip 
The ideal budget-priced 
fiimstrip projector. Cleor, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simpie to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-wott convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-445S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2”, 3", 5” and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 


Worlds Largest Exchuive 


Mexupacturers of S6ll Projectors 


No matter which you use... 
EVERY 





Hamilton, and others were recognized, there was a definite feeling of 
quiet exultation among the pupils. But this was not the time to dissect 
the film. Later, when the project seemed at a standstill, the film was 
shown again, and then analyzed for usable material, under the teacher's 
guidance. She asked questions to point up opportunities for dialogue. 
For instance, the film mentioned the sand that was spread on streets 
around Independence Hall to provide more quiet for the delegates. 
The children decided that the delegates might have talked about such 

















VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
— two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33.4, 45, or 
78 +.p.m. Model WR — 
4" x6” detachoble specker 
for 150 or 300-wott Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
6” x9” detachable speoker 
for 500-watt projector. 









V-500 
For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
Tokes 2°x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed. New refrigera- 
tor cooling. 500 Wott fan 
cooled. 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens. Avtomatic 
toke up reel and opticol 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11 inch lenses available. 













Hi FI 
VIEWTALK 


A top quality sound-slide 
unit—3 speed record player 
for records up to 16” 
Brilliant, shorp projection 
j provided by V-500 35MM 
j combination  slide-filmstrip 

projector. Projector or sound 

system may be used inde- 

pendently. Microphone jock 
provided. 


























INSTRUCT-0-MATIC 


Completely automatic pro- 
jection of 2 x 2 and bantam 
slides. A touch of changer 
automatically brings new 
slide in position. Automatic 
timer—remote controi—lets 
you sit with your audience. 
500 watt fan cooled. Inter- 
changeable lenses. Turns 
room light off when projec- 
tor is turned on. 





V-2C - V-22C - V-25C b 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bontam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
~-300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 















35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


inc. 
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a need at an earlier session. This 
also gave us an opportunity to 
discuss paving materials used in 
the late 1700’s. Further discus- 
sion cleared up obscure meanings 
of words used in the film and the 
significance of events. 

The teacher helped each com- 
mittee with individual problems 
while the final script was pre- 
pared for dramatic production. 


Films Help Middle Grades 


The fifth and sixth grades were 
studying Latin America, and 
Mexico specifically. Along with 
their reading, the children had 
seen films showing city, village, 
and farm life in Mexico. They de- 
cided to show some concepts 
learned on two murals. Books 
were used to find different ways 
of making a living, kinds of food, 
homes, and clothing. When the 
children were well sensitized to 
the type of information needed, 
the films were shown again. Now, 
they knew what they needed to 
look for in connection with fin- 
ishing the murals. Thus, the mu- 
rals, which provided lessons in 
finding and organizing material 
suitable for a definite purpose, 
became an enjoyable art experi- 
ence, an attractive display for our 
room, and a source of knowledge 
about another country. 


Health on Films 


Much of our health informa- 
tion is taught to all eight grades 
at one time with films shown at 
the school assemblies, thus mak- 
ing efficient use of time. Care of 
teeth, prevention of colds, and 
proper diet are typical topics for 
multigrade health education. 


Medel Kits 


An ingenious “harbor kit,” 
from the county audio-visual de- 
partment provided buoys, light- 
house, and similar items which 
can be assembled by primary 
children. It invariably creates a 
desire for a class-emade model. A 
trip to the harbor usually inspires 
“additions” to it, such as cotton 
bales which were seen on the 
docks. And there are questions 
to answer. Where did the cotton 
come from? How did it get to the 
harbor? Where is it going? How 
will it get there? 

Thus, we have another illustra- 
tion of new vistas which enriched 
learning provides. 


Music by Tape 


An outstanding school music 
program is broadcast weekly dur- 
ing the school year, but receiving 
it by radio is not convenient for 
us, so the audio-visual department 
tapes it. The music period for 
grades four through eight is de- 
voted to listening to this tape aft- 
er a briefing by the teachers. Dur- 
ing the next period, the children 
express their feelings in writing, 
with gratifying results. This “qui- 
et time” is invaluable in teaching 
the individual to plumb his own 
thoughts, and build a_ serene 
world of his own which is so 
necessary in this modern age. 
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AV Materials Benefit the 


Nonsegregated Gifted 


UDIO-VISUAL materials, plus 
+ gifted and superior pupils, 
plus teacher guidance, equals a 
formula that produces increased 
learning, motivation, ~and chal- 
lenge for the very bright child. 
Stimulating and motivating the 
gifted child by providing enrich 
ment in the regular classroom is 
a basic approach to caring for his 
needs. Enrichment opportunities 
may occur by having the rapid 
learner participate in class activ- 
ities but on a higher 
through individual 


which interest and help these stu- 


level, or 


dents master a project to a great- 
er degree than the rest of the 
Both in committee work 

individual assignments. 


class. 
and in 
audio-visual aids i rovide for 
many learning situations that 
might not occur in other ways. 
Through teacher guidance and 
preplanning, gifted children may 
use any number of audio-visual 
aids, Let’s take a look at a few 
examples of how gifted children 
have worked with this equipment, 


Viewer, Projector, Filmstrip 


John is a third-grader with high 
mental ability 
found that he had many fine con- 
tributions to make to the 
when filmstrips were used. It was 
felt that he benefit 
from these experiences if he 
could assist in the presentation of 
the material to the others. The 
teacher-consultant for gifted chil- 
teacher 


whose teacher 


class 


dren and the classroom 
helped John work with a small 
‘committee of three pupils, The 
committee prepared to tell the 
purpose of a particular filmstrip; 
wrote questions to ask the class 
to look for during the pictures; 
studied the vocabulary used in 


order to present any new words: 
and practiced reading the cap- 
tions. Classroom enthusiasm ran 
high as the filmstrip was present- 
ed. This type of activity contrib- 
uted not only to the breadth and 
depth of the educational experi- 
ence for John. but also to that of 
the entire class. 

Scheduling and Distributing 

Robert and Susan are mentally 
vifted | hey are 
released -mall 
part ol each dav to schedule the 


sixth-graders, 

from class for a 
audio-visual 
that it is at the proper 
place at the correct time. Susan 
maintains the weekly AV. sched- 
ule and makes daily checks with 
teachers. Robert 
small crew of two other boys who 
assist in up the equip- 
ment. Both Robert and Susan de- 
velop, arrange, and maintain an 
AV bulletin board in the office. 
Teachers and principal report 
that the two are courteous, take 
pride in their work. and do a 
good job. Both are satisfied with 
the responsibility, and are quick 
to return to their regular work. 


use of equipment 


and sce 


organizes the 


setting 


“Listening Post™ 


Mary, the only identified gifted 
in her room, is the chairman of a 
“listening post” in a fifth grade. 
This is made up of a record play- 
head 


of records: and at 


er: six sels: various types 
times a tape 
recorder and tapes. Pupils may 
listen to these items without dis- 
turbing the. others in the class. 
Some simple rules for better use 
of the “center” were set up by the 
class with the teacher's guidance. 
Mary assumes responsibility for 
assigning monitors who keep the 


area neat. Once a week she eval- 


These children are previewing a film- 
strip for showing to the entire class. 
Notice that this preliminary work is 
being done in one corner of the reg- 
ular classroom. 


JEANNE COLOGNE 


Teacher Consultant, 
Gifted Program, 
San Diego City Schools 


uates with the class the successes 
and problems which arise as a re- 
sult of the “listening post” in the 


classroom. 
Other AV Equipment 


A filth-sixth combination grade 
in one area of the city has a con- 
siderable number of mentally su- 
perior and gifted children. The 
teacher is using a wide variety of 
visual aids to challenge them and 
to implement verbal instruction. 
She has found that there is a great 
deal of supplementary material 
offered by students and their par- 
ents, Charts, graphs, maps. sei- 
ence kits, hobbies and collections, 
flannelboards developed — from 
original stories, lectures, all con- 
tribute toward keeping the class 
motivated and informed. One of 
the truly successful aids has been 
the introduction of a microscope. 
Students in this class have also 
district's AY 


recommendations 


screened the cata- 
logs, making 
for selections which may be used 


by the teacher and the class. 
Meeting Needs 


In all instances, whether gifted 
children use AV. aids in 
groups or individually, planning 
for meeting the needs of 
child is of 
The responsibility of heading a 
which 


small 


each 
utmost importance. 
group project is not one 
would suit the needs of all chil- 
dren; nor is working individually 
with aids the need for 
someone who is withdrawn and 
already isolated from the group. 

Whatever effort is put forth, 
one finds satisfaction in 
preparing the very capable learn- 
ers to grow educationally with 
the use of AV materials and 
equipment, 


visual 


vreat 





How Bausch & Lomb 
Educational Instruments 


MAKE SCIENCE 





<a 


EASIER TO TEACH, 


an asi 


~; TO 
| UNDERSTAND 


B&l TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 
Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad, 

















B&l ‘ST’ Microscopes 
Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
Saves ume. 


i 


Al Bal Macroscopes 


Ideal for general science, 
_— field trips. 10x, 
= 20x or 40. With 
stand (as shown) 
or folding tripod. 















Bal 
BALOPTICON* 
Projectors 
Brilliante 

full screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 






STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Natural 3-D 


detail, widest 
field of view, 
simple to use. 


6.6X% to 150X. 





Bal 
SPECTROSCOPES 


Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 
make chemical 
analysis easy 
to understand. 


| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 
! 
4 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. ! 

85731 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, W. Y. 

i'd like () a demonstration, () catalogs, on | 

() Tri-Simplex (] ‘FL’ Microscope | 
Micro-Projector [] Stereomicroscopes 

[) Macroscopes (j Spectroscopes | 

Balopticon Projectors | 

I 

NAME VETEE...<cccssse | 

SCHOOL | 

ADDRESS ; 

CITY ZONE STATE | 

auf 
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one 
stroke 
and 
It's 
lone 


with a 


MARSH 77 
FELT-POINT PEN 


$3.25 
for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points 


For visual aids and 
drawings—fine to 
bold lines... gray to 
solid. At stationers, 
art and school supply 
stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL 


fa? i 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 





Teachers prepare to enrich their 
classwork by finding the best in 


AV material for their needs 


Teachers’ 
W orkroom 
Huh of the Instructional Program 


NATHAN J. NAIMAN 


Principal, ¢ 


HERE can you do your plan- 
ning for the next day, week, 


, 


or month? 

Come to the workroom when day is 
done 

Make plan 


Find in piration 


for the day that is to come; 
ind ick is new 

Equipment, supplic materials, too, 
A good day is over, a new 


Make plan be ready it will be fun! 


one to come, 
What It Should Be Like 


It should meet the needs of the 
stafl—if located where all 


supplies, equipment, and materi- 


entire 
als can receive maximum usage: 


and arranged and furnished to 
help make the total teaching job 
easier. Such a workroom will con- 
to staff morale, and make 


efficient, 


tribute 
lesson planning quick, 


and effective, 
What tt Should Contain 


Here should be collected the 
phonograph records, library and 
film 
blanks, picture catalogs and file, 
and Here. 
should find the 
picture projector, slide projector, 
and anything else 


catalogs. audio-visual order 


ma ps, globe s. also. 


teachers motion- 
fape recorder, 
needed for 
ing, and recording 

Also, there will be sample cop- 
ies of books for all subjects and 
guides, 


previewing, revtew- 


oracle levels, curriculum 
instructional aids, and typing and 


du plic ating mae hine Ss. 


How tt Should Be Planned 


Staff members who will use the 
workroom should have a voice in 
Good 


its layout. organization 


leads to efficiency The result 
should be a room easy to use and 
easy to clean. 


The ideal workroom usually 


has a large work table in the cen- 


June 1958 


sk Park Elen 


k 


ter with cupboards and shelves 
around the side s, 


\udio-visual materials, grouped | 


together, will suggest and invite 
frequent usage. 

lyping and duplicating materi- 
als, at one side of the room. will 
include paper, pen ils. and other 


necessary supplies. 
Who Is Responsible 
The site administrator is re- 
sponsible for obtaining the sup- 


plies, 


The 


CALIFONE 

creed is the 

tireless and 
constant effort 

toward the pro- 
duction of PHO- 
NOGRAPHS for 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
USE...in Music 
Appreciation, Litera- 
ture, Poetry, Social 
Studies, Dancing, all 
types of Rhythm Work. 





An example of this effort 
is the 


e Excellence of sound 
reproduction 

¢ Reliable, unfaltering 
variable speed 

e Rugged construc- 
tion 


« Low cost 


| 
j 
all found in 


the 


CALIFONE 


DIRECTOR 


Model 12V-7° 
with 
STROBESELECTOR 





equipment, and machines, | 


but the staff should set standards | 


for workroom usage. 
audio- 


Sign-up sheets for the 
visual aids should be accessible 
so every teacher will know what 


is available. Each teacher needs 
to feel a 


turning equipment promptly, 


responsibility for re- 


Short Cuts to Success 


Supplies: It is practical to have 


some teacher responsible for or- | 


dering various supplic S, 

Paper cutters: Have a large pa- 
per cutter in the workroom, and 
“Ome smaller ones tor « lassrooms. 
\ large box in 
the workroom for scraps of col- 


Scrap materials 


ored paper, or lumber, and so on, 
saves materials and money. 
Vaps: Extra maps can stand ina 
large new trash can, and then be 
checked out as needed. 
fudio-visual equipment: Part of 
the equipment should be kept in 
the workroom where the teachers 
In larger 
equipment 


sign a schedule for it. 
some A\ 


stored where it can be 


schools. 
should be 
obtained without having to go all 
the way to the workroom. 
Schedules: These should be sim- 
ple and show where materials are 


’ ’ 
at any hour on any day! 


School Net 
$134.50 





Seeing and Hearing is Believ- 
ing! Ask your A-V dealer for 


a demonstration, or write 


CALIFONE 


CORPORATION Dept, IN-7 
1041 No. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 




















Number One 
Source — 





7 
». 


“7 
sums oe 





Me 
associate’ 


’ Bae 
a 


~~ 


for America’s 
FREE 
Film needs! 


1958-59 Edition now in 
preparation... reserve 
your copy today! 


More than 200 


FREE 


classroom and commu- 
nity films from industry, 
including: 


“WASHINGTON: SHRINE OF 
AMERICAN PATRIOTISM” 


(new version) 


“MEMBER OF THE FAMILY” 
“PLAY IT SAFE” 


“KING WHO CAME TO 
BREAKFAST” 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 


and many others to sup- 
plement your teaching! 


Order catalog from: 
Dept. | 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Branches in 
RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 

LA GRANGE, ILL. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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With the record player at her elbow providing 
the voice, this teacher feels very confident in 
carrying out a music program with her class. 


Miusie ui te 


Nonmusiea 
Teacher 


and to show her how the music | 


T° ME, there is nothing more 

rewarding than to be able to 
assure all teachers, particularly 
the 
it is now possible to teach music 


so-called “nonmusical,” that 
with pleasure, assurance, and mu- 
sical growth for both the children 
and the teacher. 

San Diego does not differ from 
other school districts in the fact 
that many of fine teachers 
cannot, at present, either sing ac- 
curately or read the music of the 


our 


program is taught and developed. 
The school principal and Instrue- 
tional Aids Department must pro- 
vide a good record player, an ade- 
quate number of and 
their accompanying music, instru- 
ments, and a tape recorder, 

Once | have had an invitation 
and a preliminary planning con- 
ference with the teacher, I am 
then ready lo go into the class- 
Here is one 


records, 


room to demonstrate. 


songs in the books of the most impor- 
provided for their STANLIE PUGH tant parts of my pro- 
children. But we do . : ? pram, Regardless of 
frankly recognize this wen 3 a how | would like to 
situation, and have San Diego City Schools teach the song, in this 


been one of the lead- 
ers in offering to teachers a vol- 
untary program to make good 
music experiences possible. 
Teaching music is a very per- 
sonal matter with a teacher, quite 
different from arithmetic and 
spelling. The feeling that she can 
handle her own music or that she 
wants to try it has to come from 
within the individual. And _ be- 
cause that feeling is so very per- 
sonal, my work with these teach- 
ers during the first stages is on an 
individual the consultant 
working with an individual rath- 
er than the supervisor working 


basis 


with a group of teachers. 

W orkshops, demonstrations, ex- 
tension encouragement 
from other teachers, curriculum 
publications, and articles such as 
this all help to break down fears 
and produce this readiness. 

The basic tool for teaching mu- 
sic in these classrooms is the song 
recording. Two different branches 
of our school service must cooper- 
ate. The supervisor, or “helping 
friend,” must be on hand to help 
in the with 
which succeed 


courses, 


selection of 
the teacher will 


- ues 
ong 


particular demonstra- 
tion | must employ no technique 
that the teacher cannot use. (If 
you are a music teacher you can 
realize how hard it is te resist the 
temptation to sing.) 
To any 
through the use of a song record- 


teach song correctly 
ing, teachers must have an accu- 
of the music that 
particular song. This is currently 
an administrative problem, 
the number 
song recordings for our new state 
text are not enough to last a year, 
or to meet the needs of any one 


class. 


rate copy for 
be- 


cause and 


From kindergarten through 
vrades one and two, we are able 
to furnish enough supplementary 
hooks and their 


rive teachers ample choice, \ 


recordings to 


greater problem exists in grades 
three through six where it is most 
important that each child have a 
copy of the song taught. 

We meet this problem in sev- 
eral ways: 

|. We continue to use the best 
former music texts, 
2 We purchase good song re- 


cordings made to See next pag 





kind of | 








An introduction to the 


wonderful world of music... . 


TINY 
MASTERPIECES 
for Very Young 
Listeners 


written and edited 


by Lillian Baldwin 


~.-A SET or 20 RECORDS—114 


individual selections recorded by concert 
playing, 78 rpm, 


folk 


introduc- 


artists on 20) extended 


break-resistant records; including 
tunes, themes from the masters, 
orchestral and solo instru- 


to-y notes to 


ments and songs from many lards. 


eee A BC IOK. in wo parts—the be- 


ginning a delightfully written guide to the 
music on each record; in simple language 
and large type for the youngster who is 
just learning to read; the second section a 
definitive study of the facets and fancies be- 
hind the music for the teacher to use as 
supplementary informa- 


background and 


TC | 7 ETI | ER, a book * and - record 


combination in which the teacher and the 
pupil can share the pleasure and under- 
standing of music in the classroom. 


Theodore Presser Company 
BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


: THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


§ Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Please send me 


the book. TINY MASTERPIECES for Very 
Young Listeners @ $2.50 
THE SET OF 20 RECORDS @ $3) .0 
Individual Records @ $1.55* 
MSB-76301 from A Mother Goose Suite 
MSB-78302 from The Children's Boot 
MSB-78319 from The Song Books /{1 
MSB-78320 f.om The Song Books (2 
MSB-78303 Moods and Rhythms 
MSB-78304 The Violin Sings and Dances 
{1} 
MSB-78312 The Violin Sings and Dances 


(2) 
Favorite Folk Tunes from 


MSB-78305 
France 
MSB-78311 Favorite Folk Tunes from 
the British Isles 
MSB-78306 Introducing the Fiute and 


The Little One" 
MSB-78315 More Flute Tunes 
MSB-78318 A Woodwind Trio 
MSB-78314 The Cello Sings (1) 
MSB-78313 The Cello Sings (2) 


MSB-78316 Master Bach and the Oraar 
MSB-78317 Hymn Tunes Every § Child 
Should Know 
MSB-78307 from the Masters of Music 
{1) 
MSB-78308 from the Masters of Music 
(2) 
MSB-78309 from the Masters of Music 
{3 
MSB-78310 from Our Own Times 
* 50c service charge on orders for less than 
10 records 
Name 
Address 
City State 
zone 
] Check Enclosed Charge My Acct C.0.D 
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‘Thank You. 


eee for your patience—those of you who hav e been waiting to borrow 
a print of our motion picture film, “Gateway to Health.” 


Because the demand for free loan prints of the film has continued to 
exceed our expectations, some requests, unfortunately, have not been 
met. 


Naturally, we are pleased that our de ntal health film has been so 


' “Tm 
well accepted. But we are also sorry that despite its record breaking 
| 


distribution (more prints in circulation than any other fim of its type 


in the world) there are still too few to go around 


If you have been unable to book a print for showing in your school, 


would you please ask again? We sincerely hope that we can make 


“Gateway to Health” a part of your tall program 





16mm + 20min + sound «+ color 
Prints are booked through film librar ot hool t ’ t ih th, 
dental societies in most communities. If unavailable through th TY 
write to address below, stating dates and alternates at least 60 days in 


1, $134.50, 


, i,.} 
advance. Pric per print Geliv 








= 





NEW FILMSTRIP FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The newest addition to our audio-visual aids on dental health is a 
color cartoon filmstrip for primary grades Designed to teac h children 
the importance of diet to der tal health, the filmstrip also stresses the 


four main points they should follow to protect their teeth. Price: $1.00. 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 938 WASHINGTON BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D.C 


THE APPLE GROWERS OF AMERICA 
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At the Instructional Aids Center, Mrs. Pugh (left) is 
helping a teacher make selections that will be most 
useful to her with her group. 


Musie ui& te 


Nonmusieal “acher 


Continued from prece ding page 


accompany other music series, 
containing the same versions of 
songs as those in our state text. 

3. We obtain permission to du- 
plicate the music of songs perti- 
nent to our program. 

4. We provide supplementary 
song books that have accompany- 
ing teaching recordings. 

5. We acquaint publishers and 
makers of educational recordings 
(As an 
example of this, if you are inter- 
ested in teaching descants and 


with our current needs. 


rounds through recordings, be 
sure to hear the new albums that 
have been prepared by Bowmar 
Records. ) 

6. We make teaching record- 
ings of needed songs in our basic 
text with the help of our Instrue- 
tional Aids Department. Permis- 
sion must be secured, of course. 

We find that teachers who con- 
sider themselves nonmusical need 
special help in selecting songs 
that will meet their children’s 
musical needs. Discovering chil- 
dren who are either strong or 
weak in singing, and assisting the 
teacher with her evaluation and 
planning, are other ways we help. 


CUT APART 


Most important of all is show- 
ing this teacher how she can help 
her children to listen attentively 
throughout the music 
Teachers who have reason to 
question their own ability to hear 
and to sing accurately must take 
the extra precaution of having 
their children do more listening 
than a teacher who can hear and 
immediately correct an error. 

Experimentation during the 
last eight years has shown that 
with the exception of a few nec- 
essary techniques, precautions, 
and more help, particularly in 
the initial stages—it makes little 
difference whether the teacher's 
voice or a voice on a recording is 
the teaching medium. 

The teacher who makes maxi- 
mum use of song recordings need 
She can teach 
a well balanced music program 
that starts with a song recording 
and progresses to related experi- 
ences, including rhythms, playing 
of instruments, a growing under- 
standing of the musical elements, 
and appreciative listening. Our 
experiences at San Diego certain- 
ly substantiate this. 


lesson. 


not be apologetic. 


HERE — —_— _— —_— _ —_— om 


CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and 


classroom phonographs together with price list 504 

DE 2.6 tiemasbaeieiendibnid SENSE GO FERERs +> cc cccccccccccosesecosees GEE nxcowsane 

Street OF B.D. .ccccccccccccccccocccccccccccccsccccceccccoccecoccesessoees No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 6-58 

= = — ——_ — — —_ CUT APART HERE —_— — == — — = au= 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send full information on the multiple 
purpose Keystone Overhead Projector Please arrange for demonstration 307 

Name , PRINT OR I DIGGS 2cvesess 

Banat Bame © AGES ccccccccccceceeeeteeeeeceeensescoccncesenccecsecoesesecéss 

City Zone State Ins. 6-58 

em CUT APART HERE mmm 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. Please send me your FREE CATALOGUE describing 
colorful lesson materia! on history, social studies, transportation, nutrition and 
plant life, plus the wall map and film manuals 102A 

Name : o++e*e*PRINT OR TYPE BES seveuceesawnas 

Soeeed GF B.D. ccccccccecccccsecesscccacceccesccccccceeveescesescocceseccescoeccsesese 

GARD ccvscacenencescénsensancscees Zone State Ins. 6-58 

—_— —_ _ —_ — —_ —_— CUT APART HERE _ —_— —— = am» — _— 


Coupons: pages 78, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 96. 
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PARICUTIN 


“ 


Chicken 
children 
over the tape recorder. 


= - 






Little takes on new meaning when 
discuss his adventures in Spanish 


Conversational Spanish 
KAR 


(( ONVERSATION AL «Spanish has 

‘ been a voluntary enrichment 
activity in grades four, five, and 
six in the San Diego City Schools 
since 1945. A teacher who feels 
that her children should learn to 
speak Spanish has the opportu- 
nity to teach them, whether she 
herself knows the language or not. 

We have found that a 
motivation can overcome the psy- 
blocks involved in 
*s personal 


strong 


chological 
changing one’s sound 
system to the extent of acquiring 
a new Many San Diego 
teachers have done this voluntari- 
ly and enjoyed the whole process. 
The ease with which the boys and 
girls learn and their enthusiastic 
reception of the daily lessons are 
factors in the teachers’ accept- 
ance and the continued 
of the program. Parents are de- 
lighted at the speed with which 
their children “pick up” Spanish. 


one, 


growth 


The first step in introducing 
the program is to request the 


services of the Spanish consultant. 
She is the original audio-visual 
aid, and the guide that the class- 
room teacher will follow. 

Once the sounds come through 
to her, the classroom teacher can 
make use of the recorder 
and listen over and over to the 
material that the consultant has 
recorded. Thus patterns of good 
pronunciation and structure can 
be referred to as many times as 
the classroom teacher needs them. 


tape 


These patterns are drawn from 
the story approach which initi- 
ates the teaching of Spanish in 
the grades. The visual part of the 
story is supplied by props. These 
help the children (and teacher) 
to see the sequence of a familiar 
folk tale such as “Chicken Lit- 
tle.” Meanwhile the consultant 
does the Spanish sound track. 

This story-telling technique is 
very effective in Spanish. Sound 
effects through the 
voice for each animal, the pum 
when the leaf falls on Chicken 
Little’s head, the reiteration of 
“I saw it with my own eyes,” all 
make the props come alive and 


change of 


the new sounds take on real 
meaning. 


What are the props? They may 
be figurines, animal pictures 
propped in the chalk tray, or col- 
ored cutouts on the flannel board. 
The new names for familiar ani- 
mals are recalled by pictures, ob- 
Thus 


new 


jects, sounds, and actions. 
the pupil “thinks” with 
sound symbols. 

This brings up a very important 


point: never under any circum- 


stances are these new names re- 
called by translation. The abil- 
ity to think of Chicken Little 


as el pollito, without the interpo- 
sition of the English equivalent, 
is the key to fluency. 

We have also found that it is 
not wise to use the printed sym- 
bol for the new See next page) 


MARGIT MacRAE 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Conversational Spanish, 
San Diego City Schools 
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For the Fall... 


Popular teaching aids, combining reference data, study outlines, 
project suggestions, colorful display ... free in number to provide one 
Apple 


set to each teacher. Use coupon service or write, National 
Institute, 938 Washington Building, Washington 5, D. C, 


FOR HEALTH AND HYGIENE: 


Teaching Guide, “Good For Me.” Reference material, suggested class 
activities on the subject of diet and dental health: the importance of 
what we eat and when we eat !t; the relationship of certain foods to 
the teeth and gums, and to gene ral health, ( onvenient one-page out- 


] ne—text on one side, attractive poster on the reverse. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: 
‘My Apple.” Presents the cycle of nature’s process 


single page unit of en- 


Guide outline, * " 
nd man’s partnership with nature. A concise, 
ging facts, with references and project suggestions, about apple his- 
tory, the natural and human elements in apple production, distribution, 


enjoyment. Colorful diagram on reverse side, suitable for posting 


WASHINGTON 


BLDG., WASHING ON 


AMERI 


5, D.C, 


CA 


ONAL APPLE INSTITUTE, 938 


“Te 
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MUL AGZUMONG 


Conti i from ?# dir pa 


sounds until they 
Times. 
Spanish nam cards for the pupils. 
nizing and “reading” these names, 


es (Who is it? 


the game, 

. is played over and over again. 
teacher is 
“Is it James?” 


eC vo f/ / 
QNGKHH141 Begins Wittl 1 


have been spoken many, many 
The only exception to this is in the use of 
lo aid in recog- 
Quien 
. ’ 
The 
“it.” and the name cards face her. She asks, 
as she tries to guess which pupil has 


EAR 


tures of familiar 


been chosen by the class. Thus she provides the cor- 
rect pronunciation of each name, enabling the group 
to answer, “No, it isn’t James,” or “Yes, it is James.” 

The classroom teacher interested in teaching Span- 
ish will turn to the tape recorder often. “Authentic 
songs and folk stories are recorded to provide the lis- 
tening experience necessary for rote learning. 


Pictures bring to life the adven- 
story people. 








NEW AUDIO-AIDS BY RCA 


with features teachers ettaatelate, 





am @ “Tri-Coustic” hi-fi speaker 
system gives excellent 
sound reproduction, 
thrilling realism. 









@ Uses 3 intermatched quality 
speakers. 


@ 4-speeds. 








RCA 
“SCHOLASTIC” 
HIGH FIDELITY 
RECORD PLAYER 





(Type 
EDT-1) 





Excellent frequency 
response. 
RCA “SCHOLASTIC” 


HIGH FIDELITY 
TAPE RECORDER 


@ Push-button controls. 


"Tri-Coustic” speaker 
system. 


2-speed operation. 












. Astonishing value ina 
low-cost player. 

® Room-filling, two-speaker 

system. 


4-speeds. 
“Ruggedized”™ construction 


RCA “SCHOLASTIC” 
EDR-1) PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER 
These fine new instruments of the RCA “Scholastic” 
line have been designed especially for schools. They 
perform beautifully ... bring realistic sound to the 
classroom ... and yet are simple enough for children 
to operate and rugged enough for constant school 
use. All “‘Scholastic’’ Tape Recorders and Record 
Players have tough, scuff-resistant cases, reinforced 
speaker grilles. Record Player design includes 


guarded tone arm for protection while carrying. 
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FREE BONUS OFFER TO EDUCATORS 


With each of the se RC \ Record Players, you receive 
Sampler Record of selections from RCA’s 
Educational Record Colleetion. Plus a special Bonus 
Certificate entitling you to purchase RCA Educational 
Records at '4 off nationally advertised prices. Ask 
your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer for details 


For 
“Scholastic” 


Bonus offer, write the 


i tree 


complete descriptive information on RCA 
aids to educators, and details on Re« ord 
address be low. 


“Scholastic” Tape Recorder has push-button con- 
trols, voice-music switch, footage counter, output 
for external speaker, doubles as a PA System. 


Your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer will be delighted to 
see you or call on you about these great new RCA 
aids to education. He’s the dealer who supplies you 
with RCA 16mm Projectors . . . and his number is 
in your Classified Directory under “Motion Picture 
Equipment and Supplies.”’ 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


“Specially spaced recordings 
are made to allow immediate 
repetition of the sentence or 


word pronounced on the tape. 


“Games which involve chorus 





repetition recorded. They 
may be played as many times as 
desired with the leadership of the 
authentic accent on the tape. 

“A leader points to the color, 
object, or picture on display as the 
tape names it. Sound and mean- 
ing are both reviewed in this way. 

“The recording of individual 
performances of many types stim- 


are 


ulates interest in accuracy. 

“The recording of the various 
stages of perfecting a song or po- 
em offers a fine opportunity for 
self-evaluation. 

“Hearing the per- 
formances (songs, dramatizations, 


recorded 


dialogues) of another class using 
the stimulates 
aural acuity.” 

To summarize briefly, it is 
quite possible today for the inter- 


same materials 


* 


ested teacher without a foreign- 
language background to learn to 
teach and speak Spanish. The 
combination of the story ap- 
proach and the audio aid supplied 
by tape recordings makes it possi- 
ble for the interested teacher to 
begin to teach a language new to 
herself and to her class. 

Given a consultant teacher and 
a tape recorder, this way of teach- 
ing Spanish in the grades can be 
developed in any community that 
wishes to share the experiences 
enjoyed by those acquire 
skill in the use of Spanish, the 
other language of the Americas. 





w ho 


* Teaching Spanish y the G 
Margit W MacRae 
Co., pp. 93-04 


NEW 16mm FILMS 
from AUSTRALIA! ! / 


JUST RELEASED 
First Prize winner International Festival 
of Sports Films, Cortina del Pezzo, Italy, 
March, 1958, 

TRAINING CHAMPIONS 
Illustrates some of the reasons for world 
pre-eminence of Australian 
(b. and w.) 

ALSO AVAILABLE 
ANTARCTIC VOYAGE (color) 
ASIAN STUDENTS IN AUSTRALIA 
(b. and w.) 

PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA (color) 


Write for complete catalog of films and 
filmstrips to: 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS 
& INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


(Houghton Mifflin 





swimmers. 














FLANNELBOARD MATERIALS 


Free circulars: Arithmetic, Language Arts 


Library Science 


TECHNI-CRAFT Box 1534 Petersburg, Va 





MERVIN A. NERLING 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Ocean Beach Elementary School, 
San Diego City Schools 


Au Iniem 
Teacher 
Lacks at 





In this well arranged filmstrip 
library, a teacher can easily 
find "the" strip. 


Audio Visual 


Wit a feeling of pride and an- 
ticipation, | faced my first 
class as an intern teacher. This 
aura of confidence stemmed from 
the excellent training and expert 
supervision | had received under 
the auspices of the Ford Foun- 
dation. 
The Intern Program 
Training in education is pro- 
vided for those who have degrees 
in other fields. In San Diego, it 
began as an elementary program, 
but proved to be so successful 


6 


CORED cccccccccccccccnccceces ‘ PR 


Street of R.D. .. 


Ce ace 


POMO cccccccccccccccocccccsocsceccese PRINT OR TYPEsceccccocccccccesceesceseesesesseseees 
Semeee GF TB 6 6bcndon vce ccesecentenes66n00cscessunscacevensseeceseeeussousueseucesssdsuceee 
CR dame bene nid8seesss hankdnnédvisewsincereeevenseséeiakd Zone S0O0D caves Ins. 6-58 
CUT APART HERE mm mee 
RADIANT SCREEN. Please send FREE descriptive circulars showing complete lines 
; of Radiant Screens of al! types 482 
Name RINT OR Grade 
Street or R.D School 
City Zone SAIS ceves Ins. 6-58 
= — _— — — _ _ CUT APART HERE _— _— — —_ —_ _— —_— 


VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-6. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on 
Viewlex projectors. 472 
Name ‘ YPE wa 


_ _— — _— — _ CUT APART HERE _~ — — — — 


TS! 164MM SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS. Please send 
Data on all Technical Service, Inc 
Standard and Daylight Rear Projection Models; 


that it now includes training 
teachers for junior high school 
as well. This “earn as you learn” 
plan was a wonderful opportu- 
nity for me to begin the challeng- 
ing and rewarding career I had 
sought. 

Theory may often be far re- 
moved from practice, but the in- 
tern program was very carefully 
established. Master teachers were 
assigned to assist several begin- 
ning teachers in lesson planning, 
classroom procedures, and instruc- 
tion techniques. (See next page 


T OR TYPE power e reese sees eeseseesseesseeees 


= SD snanctins 


Zone State Ins. 6-58 


CUT APART HERE mm mee 


Please send complete PREVIEW brochure de- 


DAYCO PUBLISHING COMPANY. $s 
scribing Filmstrip Series and Study Guide titled: FULL COLOR PICTURE STORY 
OF AMERICA. 63 


Zone State Ins. 6-58 


—_ — CUT APART HERE —_— a= — a= — — — 


PURE-PAK DIV., EX-CELL-O CORP. Please send FREE (except for return postage) 
the following !émm Color Film (your choice) as described on page 65: [) ‘The 
Story of Milk'*; [) “Crisis; C) “For God and My Country’; [) ‘‘Ambassadors 


with Wings'’. Date wantod for showing ........0s05000+ See ad on page 65. 633 


} Hlustrated 


16mm Sound Motion Picture Projectors including 
(C) Also detailed specifications. 634 








The built in, TV size viewing screen 
is an added and exclusive advan- 
tage of the TS! Duolite. Yet you pay 
aimost nothing more For small 
study groups, in rooms which are 
not darkened, Duolite thus gives 
you a plus value 


With standard screens in darkened 
rooms, it gives the picture and 
sound quality which have made its 
DeVrylite mechanism a trusted 


teaching aid for many years 


Light weight and compact, TS! 
Duolite can work wherever there's 
room for a desk 


Let us arrange a demonstration 
through our dealer. No obligation 





to you. Write or call direct to: 


rdel 
randing ait 
‘ 





» ouls 
yne of jou" 
( WALLY MOEN 


NEW YORK OFFICE TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 


141 E. 44th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y 
WEST COAST OFFICE 30865 Five Mile Road 


4357 Melrose Avenue 
Hollywood 29, California 


FREE TEACHING AIDS ! 


Make history, social 


Livonia, Michigan 


Free literature available 











studies, economics, 













nutrition easier to teach 
—more fun to learn! 


Here’s the help you need to plan for 
next term — United Fruit Company’s 
free educational material! Just mail 
the coupon below for your catalogue of 
teaching aids and a full-color wall chart 
of Middle America. You'll also receive 
a manual describing United Fruit 
Company’s 21-minute color film, “Jour- 
ney to Bananaland,” and telling how 


to order it on a free loan basis. \ 


poco c------ escinlemmeniianienvidien, 

















Name of Schoo 





This offer good only within continental limits 
of the United States 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | ~ 


| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Service Department, Box 32A 
| Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
| Please send me your descriptive materic! listed 
| above plus full-color wall chart. 
| Name 
| Address 
| City State 
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l pon many occasions these long- 
teachers were 
patient the tales of 
frustrations and triumphs, victo 
and me thac ka, - to 
first-year teaching. The program 


suffering advisory 


listeners to 


ries common 


Audio Visual 


has flourished, largely because of 
the skillful guidance of these in- 
terested and faithful master teach- 
crs. 

San Diego State College fur- 


nished up-to-the-minute courses 


in subject matter and classroom 
techniques. To the newcomer, 
most new fields of endeavor seem 
very complex. Elementary school 
instruction was no exception. We 
were instructed in skill subjects, 
the social studies and sciences, 
music, art, and physical educa- 
tion. Under the critical eyes of 
our cohorts, we played the roles 
of pupil and teacher, exploring 











me = 


NEW FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST 399 
OUTPERFORMS ALL OTHER PROJECTORS 


This is the only sound projector that “zooms’ 


to fit the screen. It reverses for review .. . threads in sec- 


onds. 


only projector with sapphire-surfaced film 


’ the picture 


. shows still pictures . . . requires no oiling. It’s the 


movement. 


Prove to yourself that the 399 offers more advanced fea- 
tures, more exclusive features than any other projector. 
Ask your A-V dealer to demonstrate, or write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7133 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 












































' eTBICA UILLIANT FACTORY AUTOMATIC | SINGLE FRAME ) Ou , ' 
PROJECTOR | ttn | rane | SHEvENSE | SU | SEAM og] seme | Paaeane [O° pects | mee | oe Seren 
399 SPECIALIST] Yes Yes | Yes Yes | Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Pa BRAND A | No No | Yes No No No No No No No 
~ ‘BRAND B ~ | No | ~ No No 5 No Yes No No No No No 
~ BRAND c | “No | No = No _ No = No No Yes No No 
" BRAND D | No | _ No | Yes | No | Yes No No No No | No 




















FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
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and admonishing in true peda- 
gogical fashion. 
Aid from the Audio Visual 
Orientation at the Audio Visvu- 
al Department of the San Diego 


City Schools was a high light of 
our instruction. Exhibits, films, 


recordings, filmstrips, books, 
charts, and study prints were 
waiting for effective classroom 


use. I was amazed by the variety 
of materials which provided the 
“clinchers” teachers seek. A dino- 
saur track, a working system of 
levers and pulleys, a diorama of 
the Donner Party (accurate to 
the last detail and beautifully ex- 
ecuted by the staff artist)—all 
were ready to enhance whatever 
lesson the teacher is conducting 
at the moment. 

In the library, I found a com- 
plete selection of readers, recre- 
ational reading books, 
readers, and social-studies books, 
for every grade level. The task 
of providing for individual differ- 
easier than I antici- 


be ge 


science 


ences was 

pated, 

Motion-picture and opaque 
projectors, lantern slides, and 


tri-purpose projectors remained 
no mystery. The staff offered 
excellent training in their opera- 
tion. I learned that the tape re- 
corder, skillfully used, could bol- 
ster a remedial reading program, 
an oral language development, or 
a social-studies project. With the 
opaque projector, maps could be 
transferred from book to wall. 
These instruments became my 
“silent partners,” always at my 
elbow, within easy reach. 


Teachers at Last 


had earned the 
co-w orkers, 


Once we 
proval of 
ready for the classroom. Armed 
with 29 semester hours of con- 
centrated instruction, we were as- 
signed to schools. Two weeks pri- 
or to the opening day, we met 
with our advisory teachers, who 
bolstered our confidence and 
helped us prepare room environ- 
ments and ourselves for that all- 
important first day. Thankfully, 
we found our debuts a 
our first lessons well accepted, 
and our illustrations enthusiasti- 
cally received. We had finally 
made the transition from intern 
to teacher. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


ap- 
we felt 


success, 





No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received—com- 
plete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 








long Play Record is a 
t 





FOLKWAYS 

World's leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 

' RECORDS. Including THE ETHNIC 

WAYS LIBRARY which contains a selection of the 

sic of over 200 peoples, recorded on location; each 

mpanied by extensive notes 
orities 


RECOLOS 
music 


FOLK 


ors and recognized aut 
; mous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
hildren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series 
For complete catalog write to: 

FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 

117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


i the fan 








Teachers Unlimited! 


Utilizing Community Resources 





The catalog of resource persons comes to life when the helicopter pi- 
lot, a local resident, flies to the school playground by teacher request 
to help third-graders develop their study of transportation. 


W ITHIN your community there 
is a wealth of teaching aids 
—people, places, things unique to 
your locale. Proper use of commu- 
nity resources brings the school 
to the community, and the com- 
munity to the school, as a contin- 
uous educational experience. 
The teachers of La Mesa-— 
Spring Valley School District felt 
that an inventory of the commu- 
nity should be made to locate 
places to visit and people who 
would talk. 


Study Trips 

To identify and locate suitable 
trips, the classified section of the 
telephone book and the local 
trade and professional directory 
were checked. The audio-visual 
director, or another school repre- 
sentative, made a trial visit to 
make sure that the trip had edu- 
cational value, and to discover 
any pitfalls that might be encoun- 
tered. Once approved, the firm’s 
name, address, and _ telephone 


DAVID D. PASCOE 


Director of Ins 


tructional Materials, 


La Mesa—Spring Valley School District, 
San Diego County 


number is listed in the audio- 
visual catalog along with a short 
annotation, and an indication of 
suitable grade level. Diagrams of 
typical institutions are included 
in the catalog and supplementary 
materials (books and films) are 
also listed. 

To insure that the trip will oc- 
eur without mishap, the teacher 
is encouraged to previsit the place 
and plan the route so that even 
the ride will be educational. 
Next she checks on the availabil- 
ity of the school bus and moti- 
vates the class for the trip. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to bring 
notebooks and cameras, and the 
teacher brings a power mega- 
phone and camera. 

After the trip, the teacher 
writes a short evaluation of it for 
the AV department. By the end 
of the year, this department has 
an accurate list of all trips taken. 
It checks the accuracy of annota- 
tions, and thanks participating 
organizations. 


Resource People 


Community residents who vol- 
unteer their hobbies, collections, 
talents, skills, or travel experi- 
ences are resource people. They 
meet a need and provide a situa- 


tion where youngsters can get 
answers to their questions. 

The Citizens’ Advisery Council 
for our school district is made up 
of representatives of all commu- 
nity organizations and clubs. This 
council spearheaded a study 
which resulted in a community 
resource file for the audio-visual 
department and established a 
committee to work on it. The Ju- 
nior Women’s Club and the local 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women were especially ac- 
tive. They made appointments, 
then interviewed and _ screened 
candidates. 

To initiate the project a form 
letter from the © superintendent 
was delivered to parents by the 
pupils, It described the program 
and asked if the parents or any of 
their acquaintances had interests 
or abilities they could share with 
schools, Hundreds of responses 
were screened for apprdépriate- 
ness and value, 

Successful applicants were clas- 
sified and listed by name, phone 
number, and annotation in the 
audio-visual catalog. 

Once a teacher has identified 
a need, she reviews the catalog, 
phones the person and prepares 
her pupils for (See next page 











Reprints of the | 


AV Supplement are 


available upon request. 
Orders must be received by 
June |, 1958 to insure diene, 


Prices of reprints are: single 
copy, 20¢; ten or more copies 
to one address, 10¢ each; fifty 
or more to one address, 8¢ each. 


Payment must accompany all 
orders. Write to: 


ne Instructor 


Dept. AY-658, Dansville, N.Y. 





how 

tape 
recording 
helps you 
teach 








Here are some ways you can use tape to make your science teach- 
ing more exciting and alive. 
@ Let a student amateur radio operator tape the “beeps” from 
Sputnik or other satellite. Let him also tape the regular code of 
short wave radio, to offer as contrast. 
@ Let different groups in the class create, and record, dramatiza- 
tions of the discoveries of famous scientists. 
@ Tape a talk from a scientist; arrange a taping of a radio or TV 
program which was broadcast during class hours. 
® Common sounds can be taped and played back for the class to 
identify the scientific laws illustrated — approaching and passing 
train whistle: Doppler effect, etc. 
@ Tape the sounds of nature — birds, animals and insects. 
@ Build a library of taped experiments. Have a gifted group in 
your class do an experiment together. Let them record their pro- 
cedure and conclusion. This can serve as a model and instructor 
for another group to perform the same experiment. Other groups 
can tape other experiments. Tapes can be exchanged among groups. 
The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the 
quality of the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical re- 
quirements for fidelity of reproduction and consistent quality are 
easily met by any of the seven types ol Audiotape. This complete 
line of professional quality recording tape offers the right record- 
ing time and the right tape cost for any application. But, regardless 
of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the finest that can be 
produced. For more information write Audio Devices, Box 


ud speaks fe a helf F 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Medison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Feaechers Umllimmiteed fo ce (continued from preceding page) 


the visit. The evaluation sheet and hobbies. Plaques in the pital guarantee that the children 

sent later to the AV department classroom list the names and will get a better understanding of 

is helpful in further annotating topics of resource people. the institutions which serve indi- 

the person or redefining his top- vidual and family needs. The post 
or - Stady Prints 


ic and grade level office or fire engine shown in com- 
Citizens find it stimulating and Pictures of the local fire or po- mercial prints may be a far cry 


enriching to share their skills lice department, library, or hos- from the one the children know. 








Many hands make light work 
trutn, ¢ when used to prepare pictures 
apture with the dry-mount press. 


ere en "7 However, before developing a lo- 
rations ect. cal picture file, check what is 
available commercially. 
1, Picture production requires the 
The Human Machine f ) DIACK G te. A dra- combined efforts of teacher, cur- 


riculum specialist, and audio- 
visual department. The pictures 
taken by a district photographer 


, PROBLEM : Mis under supervision are then eval- 
. Teacher's guide. ta ’ 


f ented v 4 21 OTHER SELECTIONS uated and screened and collated 
‘ snow Flakes. The Electric Eel . ; : 
in prepa Spider Engineers. Blind As A Bat in sets. After an annotation is 


: Carnivorous Plants. Slow As > > ack _ i> 
eS Fe added to the back of each pi 


t t t t tudent pa Many Stars. A Fish Family ture, the set is processed for cir- 
; ; it a f ant Woodpecker. Crystal Gazing I; . 
. ‘ Demonstration With Light. Butterfly culation, 
t t t . Mystery. Food Getting Among 
3a 


t raphy for Animals. Cicada. The Bird Parent Perticipation 
° Community. Treasures In Snow 
turt j “Worms” To Wings. World Of . . 
’ Little Things. Sounds In The Sea Each school can organize a 


Plant Life At Work study collection if parents are ap- 
proached through parent-teacher 
associations or special-interest 
groups. They can collect and 
screen magazines, and contact 
travel agencies and friends for 
material. 

Principals and teachers should 
[ guide the committee in selecting 

prints for content, quality, size, 
SOLUTION - and authenticity. They can meet 
as work teams (about ten people) 
to do a bulk screening. Later, 
critical screening is done with the 
teachers, and the pictures are 
HROUGH ils ais sorted into three groups: (1) 
mount; (2) don’t mount (give to 
; teachers “as they are”); (3) dis- 

eard. 
" Teams of parents use the dry- 
mount press method of preserv- 
Wi VISUAL EDUCATION ing prints, Legends are put on 
the reverse side of ‘he mount, and 
then the pictures are filed by 
FILM categories to be quickly available 

when the need arises. 

By following this system, any 
school can have an almost limit- 
less supply of good inexpensive 
pictures. A valued by-product 





MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 1S 100-2 comes from acquainting parents 
Educational Film [ with all phases of the school cur- 
ta Monica vard, Los Angeles 25, Calif. riculum. 
Please “ iture and sample teacher's Any aggressive school or dis- 
EDUCATIONAL FILM DIVISION nscobeat wre Bars EC rnin sie a trict can follow these procedures, 


my liar tance oe all representing “unlimited teach- 
ing,” to enrich curricular activi- 
NAME POSITION — ies. 


MOODY INSTITUTE or SCIENCE — | The Photographs 


were taken especially for The 
Instructor by Gene Souligny 
| and James H. House. 








’ ee 
11428 Santa Monica Boulevard « Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Modern art is not a puzzle to these upper-graders. 





They look 


at a painting with a critical eye, and freely discuss their opin 
ion of the way the artist used color and design. 


Sharing Childrens Reactions 
& ART 


[* LOOKS as if somebody had 

cleared out a drawer and then 
wondered what to do with it all.” 
This was the typical remark of an 
upper-grader when he first no- 
ticed the painting, “Still Life” by 
Pablo Picasso, hanging in the Art 
Room. 

My purpose in hanging the pic- 
ture was to arouse comment and 
interest in great paintings. Too 
often, in the hurry and pressure 
of regular art lessons, the under- 
standing of great art is just hand- 
ed to the students too briefly and 
too stereotyped. 

As I jotted down the remarks 
and questions of the students for 
the two days the picture was on 


display, it occurred 


to me that there must VIRGINIA 
be some way to save por 
these remarks. Obvi- Lemon Gi 


ously, a tape record- 
ing was the answer. 
But how to get the remarks cou- 
pled with real information about 


Picasso and not have it sound 
teacher-digested? I began to note 
the students who exhibited the 


greatest interest in the two days 
of viewing the painting while we 
carried on our regular art lesson. 

On a volunteer basis, a commit- 
tee was formed to bring the class 
some facts about Picasso. Books 
designed to motivate the pupils 
were in the room. The Story of 
Painting for Young People by 
H. W. Janson and Dora Jane 
Janson was one of the most used. 

Soon such terms as collage, cub- 
ism, and surrealism were used 
glibly. Some were amused to find 
Picasso had “blue periods” and 
“rose periods” in painting. Many 
excitedly brought in a 1957 copy 
of Time magazine with an article 
showing examples of Picasso's 


works, One student drew a line 


of city buildings with a huge eye 
and triangle floating in the sky, 
proudly announcing that it was 
his attempt at surrealism. An- 
other drew a free-flowing rooster, 
then blocked it off in cubes. Our 
classmate using abstraction in lis 
art ideas was dubbed Picasso I 
by his friends, 

i felt the time was ripe to gath- 
er this enthusiasm into some com- 
pact form to be used by future 
art and social-living classes. 

The classes decided to pool the 
information and form a commit- 
tee of a boy and a girl student to 
discuss this Picasso painting on a 
decided 


tape recording. It was 


that Jerry, the girl, would be the 


one to give us the 
CORNELIUS benefit of the ideas 
found in research. Al, 
tructor, 
7 ied the boy, who was a 


San Diego County 


trifle skeptical’ about 
this way of 
painting, was chosen to ask ques- 
tions about the painting. 


Using research material and 
the comments of students IL had 


written down in the first two days 
of viewing the Picasso, we devel- 
oped a dialogue such as the fol- 


lowing excerpt from the final 
tape recording. 
at—How tiring it must have 


been fer Picasso to use so much 
of one color such as blue or rose 
all the time. 

JERRY—Oh, he went on to other 
things soon. Some artists at this 
time believed everything could be 
painted like a cube, cone, or cyl- 
inder. Picasso liked this idea and 
went even further to make his 
painting different. 

aL—How do you mean that he 
went further? 

JerkY—He seemed to go into a 
dream world and began to paint 
things as they (See next page) 








2 GREAT PROJECTION SCREENS 


NOW Greater Than Ever! 


SEAMLESS 


in All Sizes!’ 






The only screens offering undis- 
torted viewing on a brilliantly 
clear, flat, seam-free surface! 
Students “rapt attention” is 
guaranteed when you project pic- 
tures on a RADIANT SCREEN! 
Only Radiant offers the ideal 
screen surface completely seam- 
free. A truly flat surface that 
gives you brilliantly clear pic- 
tures, eliminates distractions and 
maintains maximum viewing in- 
terest—always. 

Model ‘‘EDU"’ (illustrated) has the 
famous UNIGLOW surface. Smooth, 
taut, non beaded, mildew resistant 
provides improved side-lighting 


with practically invisible “fall off” 
as far as 90°. 

Model *'EDB'' (not ill.) with fine grain 
beaded VYNA-FLECT surface offers 
the finest in beaded screens, mildew 
and flame proof 

Educator Tripod Models offer unusual 
flexibility, adjustability (from 9'/2"' to 
110''—from floor) quicker set-up, simple 
dismantling plus many other features. 


RADIANT 








*Seamless in all sizes 
through 70''x 70°° 
plus 63''x 84°" and 
72''x 96". 















rccccoo 


details on the complete line. 
NAME__ 
ADDRESS 


<5 


WALLMASTER 





RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 166 
8220 N. AUSTIN AVE., MORTON GROVE, ILL. 
Gentlemen: Please rush me your FREE circular on RADIANT Seamless Screens 


EDUCATOR 








RADIANT 












Educator Models 
avaliable from 
37''x 50"' through 
70''x 7¢"'. 





The All-Purpose Wall and Ceiling 
Screen with Seamless Surface! 
The Radiant Wallmaster model 
“WED” is another in the famous 
family of Radiant Screens. De- 
signed to give peak performance 
at an economy price. Lightweight, 
sturdy, in an all metal streamlined 
case. Features the high quality 
Vyna-F lect screen surface. Surface 
rolls up or down smoothly, effort- 
lessly—hangs evenly. Has dual 
purpose brackets for mounting 
from wall or ceiling—easily trans- 
ported from place to place. Avail- 
able in 11 from 30”x40” 
through 72”x96”". 


$1zZ¢cS 


Exclusive Patented Roller Lock Automot- 
ically protects surface from being pulled 
beyond the picture edge of the screen. 
Eliminates possibility of costiy surface 
repairing—and assures even hanging. 
Safe, trouble free. 


Rush Coupon for FREE Circular on 

“The Most Complete Line of Screens in the World’'! 
Get the full, detailed story on Radiant’s new SEAMLESS SCREENS. 
See too, the complete line of tripod, wall and ceiling, automatic and 
motor driven models in sizes suitable for smallest classrooms to 
huge auditoriums seating many thousands. It’s yours free! 


vis 


plus 
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p . : Sharing Childreni 
Fue and inexpensive | Te | ie a al 
UDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS * : "9 
ee | ART Enrichment”: 
a = = ere ‘Continued from preceding page) | ®NRICHMENT RECORDS: 
REEVES SOUNDCRAFT Please d literature on Choos Nall do a LANDMARKS OF AMERICA 


* ng tape ane a > 


6 


. ; cnr Exciting dramatizations based on 
appeared in his dreams. This Landmark Books, published by Ran- 
method of painting caused him dom House, Inc. Authentic Informa- 
tion. . .Professional Actors Music of 


to be known as a surrealist. 
the Period Sound Effects 


As the tape recording was then 


. . — T APART # pi played back to the classes while : 
ORRadio INDUSTRIES, INC. Please se 2-page they viewed the painting, “Stull ENRICHMENT RECORDS: 
~—- *- DOCUMENTS OF AMERICA 


? 4 a'y . 
oy ed V ere ’ - : . Life” there was delighted sur- 
i booklet “How Record ; P . 
prise as students recognized each A thrilling listening experience. Back- 
other's comments of earlier day 8. ground of the document in authentic 
It was decided to add other songs and narration. . .the document 


read by a fine artist subsequent im- 


portance of the document. 


paintings of Picasso to our col- 

" ; lection, such as the famous 
eS “Three Musicians,” and “The 

set om APART WER ames eae te Week ENRICHMENT FILMSTRIPS 

\ package kit containing a tape Correlated with Enrichment Records 


recording. the Picasso fine arts ' Based on Landmark Books. , 
Background Material Highlights of 


: . the Historical Event Subsequent 
» ' vel juen 
‘ wook sso 8 : 

well written v0 on Pica Developments Beautiful full color 


life, was assembled with the help . . -Accurate captions. 
of the San Diego county art su- 





INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC 


- filer which we ca ise 


prints, a film on cubism, and a 


ye * \ Hall “Enrichment™ makes both the teaching and 
pervisor, rs. Agnes flaliam. learning of American history an exciting 
This pa kage kit became a part and memorable experience. 

of the audio-visual research mate- Free Teachers guides. 

rial for the county of San Diego. Moderately priced 

For the first year, the Picasso kit 
was scheduled for delivery to up- 
per grades in San Diego County, 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 
- 


: riims 


Loaned for demonstration and evaluation. 





Send for complete details, including new fall 


‘58 leases. 
by the service truck. releases 


Other fine-arts prints are to be Martha Huddleston, Director 


—_ T APART HERE 


treated in somewhat the same 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. . Please send the 5 hiet ‘'T TEAC € 
TO LEARNING” and arrange for @ free demons! f the Vu-lyte Il « manner, varying the technique | ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 
with each as much as possible, to 246 Fifth Ave. New York |, N.Y. 
adjust to individual class differ- 
ences. If possible, films and film- 
strips which relate to the picture : 
and the tape recording will be in- Buy Direct 
cluded in each kit. “SONGS ABOUT THE SKY”’ 
The San Diego County Audio- For Children by Hannah Russell 

Visual Department has an unusu- An Educational and Entertaining Collecti 

, ; of Nine Piano Pieces With Words ab 
ally fine collection of well mount- ASTRONOMY. (Grades [I-IV 
d fine-arts prints. It is hoped Price $1.00 
that this different approach to ‘“ - 
the study of famous painters will ane 7 MARCH 
bring many of them into better nite cnt abe 
use and create a demand for oth- Price 75¢ 


er prints that might be related to GRENELL MUSIC CO. 


the prints under discussion in the 








- _— - tT APART ere —_— — 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31 P 
ETIN teache 


| 


iz] treat 7 many wey 5] 


F) 
FELT TIP PEN 





NATIONAL WCTU Please se 





a Sree nies me appreciation kits. 6300 Orion Ave. Van Nuys, Calif. 
This is only one way of devel- 








oping student awareness and ap- 


ee eeeeeeenes . pils prec iation of the work of famous OUTSTANDING COLOR FILMS 
vs oer painters as well as contemporary FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
painters. ; JUNIOR SCIENCE 
In our particular method of ap- : 
The Ladybird Story 
Earthworms 
understanding of the recognized Toads 
art. we felt that the dialogue Aquarium Wonderland 
Animal Life at Low Tide 


must be kept child-inspired. The n , T 
ati = Geek ihele Microscopic Wonders in 
classes listening must fee r Water. 


own age group inspired this me- (Sale Only—$100.00) 


The rescare la erial ritis 
jp ae dium. The arch material must iin. tee setts Gell beeieen 


Coupons: pages 78, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 96. be interwoven with spontaneous PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


. a 4 ‘marks | stu- 
questies: und remark ol 1056 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
dents must also be spoken and 


interpreted by students. This is 


vossible if the entire project is 
GOOD H EA LT H C H A RTS ae rtaken hs enthusiast pups EXCELLENT TEACHING AIDS! 
Above all. it is oper that Interesting filmstrit = " Sells 
through this series of tape re- prepared in collaboration wtih classroom 





BAUSCH & LOMB CO 
ence truct proaching this problem of greater 


-— APART ere —_— —_— — — 








Two new sets of charts—Good Health | and 
Good Health |i—that present all of the 


teacher 


| a} health concepts considered in primary grades. cordings art appreciation will Si We S 

; . ; "Shel 7 = igns We See 
alse! t Ilustrated with stick figures, the slogans be a joyful thing. Dr. Vie ktor Farm Fathers 
Lowenfeld, professor of art at the Community Helpers 


Pennsylvania State University, has Junior Travel 
Family Shelter, etc. 


are written in simple vocabulary. Each set 


contains 10 large-size (10" x 13 charts 
n both sides stated that students must not 





of various colors printed « 
Each set $1.50. Order today from merely look: they must see. 


Perhaps this approach will be 
areal F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, NY. one out of many that will help Loug FILMSLIDE SERVICE 
= 


young art students to really see. 


Write now for new catalog! 
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PERFECT ANSWER 


to CAREFREE USE in class 
by Teachers and children. 
NOW ...a Magic Marker you 
can wash off hands, desks, 





[Jonny has 2 


walls...yet is instant-dry, 
brilliant in color, 
NON-penetrating...even on 
thin paper! 


NEW! 


NON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 
INSTANT-DRY 





WRITE 
SKETCH 
MARK 
COLOR 


57c 


REFULS 
35 















Wew get brilliant in- 
tense color you can 
fn eradicate or wash off if 
you want to in a new 
companion to famous 
Speedry Magic Marker 
..see the amazing 


Cpeedty rrvrabi.. 
> maqic marker: 


DRIES INSTANTLY ON POROUS 


...yet Removable!” 


SURFACES + NON-PENETRATING 
cnaer one ODORLESS 
or more 

; a, No spill, fill or leak in patented “‘no 
6596 loose ink’ Speedry “Capac” Magic 
erty Markers and Brushpens. Just lift 
713176 the cap and get perfect, uniform 
oe feed. Only Speedry offers 20 years’ 
vd World leadership in specialized inks and 
— devices for marking, stamping, 


stencilling. 









pending 


Speedry 
rTmanent 
acic MARK- 
ER instant -dry, 
waterpree/, for 
paper, metal, 
glass, ony sur- 
face or material 





Gold finish metal 
Brushpen 


99c 









“77 ways to use magic marker” 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. 1. 5 Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 










Such objective and imper- 
sonal AV charts as this are 
an aid in developing good 
class discussions, 


AV ua 





GAGE G. WETHERILL, M.D. 


Director, Social Hygiene 
and Health Department, 
San Diego City Schools 


UDIO-VISUAL aids have been 

used for twenty years by the 
social hy giene education teachers 
of the San Diego City Schools to 
tell the story of sex to pupils in a 
scientific and wholesome way. 

In elementary social hygiene 
education, the student studies 
about the meaning of growing up 
and its responsibilities; changes 
in our bodies due to growth; 
good words to use about sex; how 
reproduction occurs; the baby be- 
grows, and is born; 

seminal emissions, 
self-control; 
fam- 


comes alive, 
masturbation, 
and menstruation; 
marriage and sex relations; 
ily living. 

Groups of materials called 
“kits” have been developed for 
sixth-grade pupils. The kit, a 
painted narrow box with a lid 
and a handle, contains charts, 
books, and films. 

Thirty-seven of these kits are 
available to teachers, and contain 
all materials needed for teaching 
the sixth- grade social hygiene les- 
sons. All of San Diego’s 87 ele- 
mentary schools offer this pro- 
gram and each year 99 per cent 
of the sixth-graders take them, 
upon parents’ written request. 

Lead-up lessons are given in 
the fifth and sixth grades, using 
the books You and You and Oth- 
ers (Scott, Foresman). Having 
studied the circulation and res- 
piration systems, it is natural to 
consider the reproductive system. 

It was once felt that the prin- 
cipal or nurse was best prepared 





to teach the lessons. Experience 
proves that a capable teacher, 
given some assistance, can make 
an adequate presentation and 
maintain a normal classroom situ- 
ation. Many teachers have been 
well prepared for this work by 
their college training. 

The one-hour lessons are given 
on consecutive days to boys and 
girls separately. ‘The first lesson 
continues the study of the 
tems of the body by discussing 
the reproductive organs of both 
male and female and the changes 
that take place in our bodies as 
we grow. A series of charts is 
used for this. The second lesson 
explains reproduction in animal 
life by using three of the kit's 
films—The Sunfish, The Snap- 
ping Turtle, and Snakes Are In- 
teresting. Carry-over into human 
reproduction is accomplished in 
the third lesson by reading the 
book Growing Up. Lesson four, 
for boys, covers the glandular 
changes, sex organs, formation of 
sperm, the male organs, menstru- 
ation, body changes, sex relations 
and self-control. For girls, lesson 
four covers sex organs, menstru- 
ation, female organs, body chang- 
es, sex relations, and self-control. 
The film, Human Growth, is the 
fifth lesson and is followed by 
discussions. If needed, additional 
discussions are arranged. 

Parents are prepared for these 
lessons by attending an evening 
meeting scheduled two weeks be- 
fore the begin. At this 
meeting they preview the topics 
to be studied, see the materials 
that will be used, and are given 
an opportunity to ask questions 
they may have or which may 
arise at home. 

In all the years of giving these 
lessons no serious problems have 
teaching the classes 
feeling of 
have 


sys- 


classes 


Those 
tremendous 
Parents 


arisen, 
receive a 
accomplishment. 
been so enthusiastic they have re- 
quested that the program be ex- 
tended to the fifth and seventh 
grades and have expressed their 
gratitude to the schools for this 
educational service. 

When community readiness has 
been developed and backing is 
lessons in social hygiene 
education can be very successful. 
The Parent-Teacher Association 
has been the bulwark of local 
support. It is inevitable that oc- 
casionally resistance is encoun- 
tered, especially when parents 
have insufficient or incorrect in- 
formation about the program. 
When adequate explanation is 
given, however, the resistance 
usually changes into support and 
the program gains new friends, 


assured, 


THE 





| 


| 
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Civics squint... 


Hi story Headache... 





Music MUddlLe w 


\ 





JOHNNY IMPROVES 


IMMEDIATELY 


when you use the 


VU-LYTE IL! 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR TO | 
COMMUNICATE YOUR IDEAS! 






LYTE II projects these quickly, sim- 
ply, forcefully ... bigger than life, ona 
screen or wall, in black and white or 
color. The VU-LYTE II fits every- 
thing. And everything fits the VU- 
LYTELL. Write nowfor a Free Demon- 
stration, and ask for the new brochure: 
“Turn Teaching Into Learning”’, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Newspapers, charts, music. The VU- 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHARLES Beacler COMPANY 


| EAST ORANGE. NEW JERGEY | 


Le cee cee ce cee ee ee ee eee eee oe 


The CHARLES BESELER CO. 
is the World's Largest Manu- 
facturer of Opaque and Over- 
head Projection Apparatus. 
The VU-LYTE Il, Beseler's 
Opaque Projector, is recog- 
nized by Teachers and Admini- 
strators as one of the finest 
teaching tools in existence. 
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and inexpensive 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


One enve- 


to Coupon Service, 


wit ny requ emitta t 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville 


z 


— — —_— T APART WERE _— — —_— —_— —_— _ _— 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. Please send me Complete new MIS Educa- 
t al Films ate ; Sample MIS Teacher Guides Preview formation on 


films that | have checked and clipped from MIS ad pege 64 451 


! 
| 


§ 


Grade 


GPAPLEX, INC. Pie 
Proje Ams 
Amoro Hi-Fi Tw 


6 


SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG 
’ ) Late ) titra ; 


stucy ereas 


9 


BOWMAR RECORDS. Please 
elementary , 


+ 
= 


— — — —— tT APART HERE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 
PUSS AND 6 TS . 


Cate } ee ac 


INC 


6 


~ 


oat) aa. os. - oe 1 APART HERS 
BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS Please 
t ' Records that te 


ca mM ’ 


z 
3 
2 


“ 
a 
» 
> 
o 


< 


— — _ —_ T APART HERE 


MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please se 
77 Feil Po Pp f «t e 


t Pe ind a sf 


2 
3 
. 


>. 
? 


< 


_— CUT APART HERE 


§ 


ORGANIZATION. Piles 


tree and @ copy y 


THE JAM HANDY 
Ciass-Tested Fir 


Name 


Street or 


State Ins. 6-58 


~ 
< 


oa — — — T APART WHE — — — —_ a= a am» 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., High Fidelity Products Division. Please 
‘ i me trated Jetailed ecif st heet w complete mechan ; and 
ript 1 and deta the Nore ¢ tinenta 3-speed, portable 


tape recorde 625 
Grade 


th 


z 
° 
3 § 
7 


No 


“ 
3 
cy 
= 
io) 


Ins. 6-58 


=< 


BELL & HOWELL, AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT F end descriptive literature 
ym Bell & Howe Aud . s| equipment advertised | am especially 


interested 34 


| 
i 


z 
3 8 
3 


e 
= 
2 
a 


. 


c 
« 


—- CUT APART HERE —_ — —_ 


Coupons: pages 78, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 96. 
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FALMStI ADS sr 


Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND SO- 
New York University CIETY—-single strip; color;  pro- 
duced by American Iron and Steel 
Institute, 150 E. 42nd St., New York 
17; one print free to each school sys- 
tem; extras $1.00 each. 


FANTASY STORIES (WALT DIs- In this filmstrip, we are given a very 
NEY )—% strips; color; produced by good guide to use in presenting pupils 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine-, vith a picture of the part played by sci- 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 


: - ence in modern life We see examples 
$48 per set; $6 single strip. 


{ what applied science has meant to 


never ending appeal of I the development of inventions, the proc- 


rt 
sery to stimulate essing of foods, and the production ol 
ission. This film- electronic devices The strip also high- 
favorites as lights the necessity for proper prepara- 
en and Me; tion for scientific work, and points out 
Dumbo; the types of activities open to we rkers 
the Midget Middle and upper grades 
pish Lion 
ances the SIGNS WE SEE—5 strips; color; 
There produced by Long Filmslide Service; 
activities 7505 Fairmount Ave... El Cerrito, 
Calif.; $22.50 per set; $4.80 single 
strip. 


Primary 


t of the series is to show in- 
FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS OF mation, warning, parki and driv- 
W EATHER—10 strips; color; pro- ng signs, and to read, understand, 
duced by Eye Gate House, Ine., 146- stimulating 
Ol Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; a: tel istrating safety prac- 
$25 per set; $4 single strip. eisai 
st in all types of weath- com! nity grades: adults, too 
xploration mz his se- 
ttempts to clarify USING AND UNDERSTANDING 
ts about winds, rain, clouds, atmos) NUMBERS—PERCENTS AND PER. 

CENTAGE: APPLICATION — 
strips; color; produced by §S 
, ier for Visual Education, Ine., 1345 Di- 
ather, and ways WU which insects, verse Pkwy... ( hicago l 1: $39.50 
animals < to weather per set; $6 single strip. 


valuabk It i 


eric conditions, and the work of 


athermen Some folklore about 


are also included among the 
Middle and upper grades \ practical series Gesigne 1 to provide 
ind basis on which to found under- 
THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED anding reentage, and its value in 
STATES—6 strips; color; produced many fields Through problem-solving 
by The Jam Handy Organization, cxamples, we apply per cent to buying 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; and selling, estimation of insurance, and 
$31.50 per set; $5.75 single strip. calculation of local, state, and federal 
From frontier settlement to statehood The material is directly corre- 


we sce th develop with ipper-grad number work, 
( it s " 
to clarify understanding of 


id arithmetx processes 


ment o ir country in this series. 
Maps help us to locate regional growth 
patterns Attention is given to the = — ra eae 
WATCH OUT FOR STRANGERS— 
single strip; black and white; pro- 
duced by Visual Education Consult- 
ants, 2066 Helena St... Madison 4, 
sional §=Wis.; $3.50 single strip. 
ior us 


parts played by the many types of peo- 
ple and groups contributing to the 


growth he yur ' isiana, Ure- 


, pupils Designed as a guidance strip, this is 
lly 5 ‘ essag ended 
d the manv clemer‘s which really a safety message intended to 


nto the making of chis our P0imt up the importance of observing 


, al material for the up- directions given by parents, teachers, 
per elementary and junior high grades and police These directions will keep 
communities safe, happy places in which 
HISTORY OF PAINTING AS PRE- to live Primary and middle grades 
SENTED IN THE METROPOLITAN : 

MUSEUM OF ART—single strip; YOUR LESSON PLAN FILMSTRIPS 


color; produced by Herbert E. Budek —single strips; color; produced by 
Co.. Inc.. 324 Union St., Hackensack, Morehouse Associates, Inc., 516 Fifth 
N.J.;  single-frame with captions, Ave., New York 36; single strips 
$6.50; double-frame with manual, $4.80 each. 
$8.50; also available as slides. a ae ee 
This is the first strip in a series deal- “What Makes the Wind,” this producer 
ing with some of the art masterpieces launches a series in which each strip is 
which can be seen in our great muse- planned to help visualize the basic con- 
ums The filmstrip provides splendid tent of a topic at specific grade levels 
preparation for museum visits and later Each strip is divided into parts for ef- 
is a review tor special classroon work. fective presentation, and, where pos- 
These examples of the great masters are sible, pupil participation is encouraged 
presented with good color quality. Up- One section is prepared for the brighter 


per grades, child. Middle and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 





F | | ns for the Classroom 


RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Audio-Visual Education Department, 
Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan 


AMAZON: THE PEOPLE AND RE- 
SOURCES OF NORTHERN BRA- 
ZIL—21 min.: sound; color $240; 
black and white $120; purchase; 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 


Wilmette, Ill. 


Answers questions about people living 
there, important products, type of set- 
Middl 


tlements, flora and fauna 


grades. 


BEACH AND SEA ANIMALS (See- 
ond Edition)—I1 min.; sound; col- 
or $120; black and white $60; pur- 
chase; produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inec., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 


Presents selection of birds, odd fish, 
crabs, starfish, sponges, and snails found 
on beaches and in nearby water. Mid- 


dle grades. 


CAMEL WHO TOOK A WALK—6 
min.; sound; color $75; black and 
white $37.50; purchase; produced 
by Weston Woods Studios, Weston, 
Conn, 

Pictures and text of popular suspense 

story about camel on morning walk in 
jungle. Primary grades. 
CHILDREN IN SUMMER—I1I1 min.; 
sound; color $120; black and white 
$60; purchase; produced by Eney- 
clopaedia_ Britannica’ Films, _ Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Introduces small children to seasonal 
changes which take place in the sum- 
mer. For primary grades. 


CONCERT FOR CLOUDS—29 min.; 
sound; color $95; purchase; pro- 
duced by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, 
Mich. 

Designed to aid understanding of 
clouds and air currents. Special camera 
recorded cloud formation and move- 
ment. Upper grades 


FAMILY AFOOT IN THE YUKON— 
22 min.; sound; color $190; pur- 
chase; produced by Paul Hoefler 
Productions, 1122 Kline St., La 
Jolla, Calif. 

Adventures of American family hik- 
ing and camping on overland trip 
through Yukon. Upper grades. 


HOW WE SAVE WATER—10 min.; 
sound; color $100; black and white 
$50; purchase; produced by Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Pictures spreading basins, pumping 
stations, and storage dams as it traces 
water from rain and snow to a home. 


Middle grades. 


JAPAN—25 min.; sound; color 
$250; purchase; produced by Julien 
Bryan and distributed by Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, Inc., 1 East 
42nd St., New York 17. 


Excellent presentation of 
Japan—scenery, small weil-kept farms, 


modern 


rice festival, schools, fishing, and family 
life. Uppe r grades. 


LEARNING ABOUT FLOWERS—I1 
min.; sound; color $120; black and 
white $60; purchase; produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IL. 

Helps pri- 


nary pupils appreciate their beauty and 


Story of what flowers do. 
recognize the common ones. 


PANAMA CANAL—II min.; sound; 
color $100; black and white $55; 
purchase; produced by Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Shows peculiar geographic position of 
the Isthmus of Panama, and early at- 
tempts of the French and Spanish to 
construct a canal, which was later com- 
pleted by the United States. Middle 


grades. 


PEACE LOVING SWITZERLAND— 
16 min.; sound; color $130; pur- 
chase; produced by Frith Films, 
1816 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 

Tells reasons why country has been 
able to remain neutral for the last 150 
years, and how people live and work in 
the country and city. Upper grades. 
STARS AND STRIPES ON DISPLAY 
—I4% min.; sound; color $150; 
black and white $75; purchase; pro- 
duced by Indiana University, Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington, Indiana, 

Shows proper methods of displaying 
the flag, and paying respect to it. Mid- 
dle and upper grade Ss. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER— 
13° min.; sound; black and white 
$62.50; purchase; produced by YAF; 
order from MeGraw-Hill Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Discusses social and economic values 
of water transportation to America, 
treating both ocean and inland water- 
way commerce, Middle grades. 
TRIP TO THE MOON—I6 min.; 
sound; color $180; black and white 
$90; purchase; produced by Encey- 
clopaedia Britannica’ Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IL. 
An imaginary journey into space. Il- 
lustrates features of the moon, influence 
of its special physical conditions, and 


origin of craters and seas. Upper grades. 


WHAT DO WE SEE IN THE SKY? 
—I1 min.; sound; color $100; black 
and white $55; purchase; produced 
by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Father helps young son learn about 
sun, moon, plancts, stars, and constel 
lations, their size, distance, and light, 
and something of their composition 


Primary grades 


YOUR STATE TROOPER—22 min.: 
sound; black and white $90; pur- 
chase; produced by Indiana Univer- 
sity, Audio-Visual Center, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Shows daily tour of duties, laws ev- 
ery citizen should know, and how state 
patrolmen work with efficiency and 


courtesy. Upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically, 





Ohe KEYSTONE 


Overhead Projector 





is Really a 


MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
Projector 





Usable for 


@ Standard (31,’’x 4’) Lantern Slides 


Tachistoslides (4°x7"') 










2-inch or 21-inch Slides ee 


Strip-Film >> 








Micro-Slides 
It’s a Real Daylight Projector—the lens system concentrates the light 
over a relatively small area, so that clear, brilliant projection is attained. 
It is small and light—less than 20 pounds. Versatile and efficient. 
Our Local Representative Will Demonstrate Upon Request. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids 














THE ONLY COMPLETE STORY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN A SERIES OF 8 CORRELATED FILMSTRIPS 


FULL COLOR PICTURE STORY 
OF AMERICA 


i TIES TOGETHER all the 
meaningful events in 
American history from 





The depression hit 


the bottom when 
the exploration to the 
Eisenhower re-election. 


Roosevelt took of- 
fice in 1933. He 
MM Provides the student sounded a note 
with an overview of 
history never before of confidence. 


available in filmstrips. 


 \dea!l for preview or 
review of the period 
under discussion. 


i@ Proven in thousands of 
classrooms to be an ex- 


LO 


eT‘ 


cellent teaching tool f ; R 
g or FULL COMM ny 


Included Free 
with filmstrip 


all types of students— 
exceptional, regular, 
accelerated 


series — — 
Send for complete preview brochure 160- page 


DAVCO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
153 West Huron Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


full color 
study guide 





Davco Publishing Co., 153 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


Send me Preview brochure describing filmstrip series: 


FULL COLOR PICTURE STORY OF AMERICA. 
Name School 
Street 


City Zone State 
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and inexpensive 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon sep arately and mail A// in One enve- 
lope—with any required remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine Dansville : 
— CUT APART HERE ss — — — —- — —_ 
TREASURE CHEST oF AUDIO-VISUAL IDEAS. New booklet for teachers, school 
edministrators, school boards, architects. Contains useful information on a variety 
of oat ects, from training student projectionists to planning schools for A-V educa- 
tion. (See advertisement on pege 62.) 


CUT APART HERE — 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Piease send me complete information 


f Audiotape magne! recording tape 


a CUT APART HERE 


BDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Please se 


Scholastic phonographs and tape re 


Name 


Street of 8.0 


T APART HERE — — 


INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please 


send me you sstrated 20-page brochure 


Street R.0 


SPEEORY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. TI5. Please send FREE 


School Bulletin Jescribing teacher s se 


—_— — — — Cull APART HERE —_ 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY, Instrument Division 
trated color brochure $B 3500 on the AO Spencer Opaque 


CUT APART HERE 


AUDIO BOOK CO. Piease send me ‘Favorites 
stories and poems from each group of Aud 
and mailing include complete catalog of 16 


NATIONAL APPLE INSTITUTE Please se " 
teachers lone set per teache 
Health for showing t 
Enciosed is $1.00. Please send filmstrip (money back 
18 and 79 


— _— ss T APART 


Coupons: pages 78, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 96. 





take 
another 


look eee at the advertising in this special 
Audio-Visual Supplement. 


then use the Audio-Visual Materials Coupon Service 


to get free and rig sogper teaching 


aids made available by advertisers. 
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Reviews of new Records 


Fox dancing is fun! If your 


class is not enjoying some phase 
of this activity through the physical 
education or music teachers on the 
staff, it's tume for you to take over. 
Pe rhaps you have evaded the issue 
by claiming that most folk dances 
are too difficult for your youngsters 
It’s true that much folk-dance ma- 
terial was above the level of very 
young children, but not any more 
RCA Victor has just released ; 
brand-new album to gladden the 
heart of every teacher of the small- 
est of small fry, First Folk = 
RCA Victor, LPM 1625, 35% 
rpm, $5.98 Included are ee old 
favorites, “How Do You Do My 
Partner,” “I See You,” “Round and 
Round the Village, Jump Jim 
Jo, Polly Wolly Doodle,” and 
twelve others, all especially grouped 
for nursery school, kindergarten 
and grades one and two. The en- 
closed booklet of instructions is a 
joy to work from—no straining the 
eyes on tiny print; no wondering 
what each figure looks like. The 
print is large and each figure is il- 
lustrated as it occurs in the direc- 
tions. Many are given in several 
versions for variety 
The country where the dance 
originated is also mentioned, so that 
if you are asked to participate ina 
round-the-world theme, your little 
charges can easily provide a part, 
whether it be Sweden, England, 
France, America, 01 
Denmark. The instructions and or- 
chestrations have been prepared by 
the Michael Hermans, 


in the folk-dance world So, you 


(scermany, 


authorities 


can rest assured that your small fry 

ill not be bobbing and weaving to 
watered-down material! 

If you prefer, these same folk 
dances may be purchased on 15 
rpm's at $1.29 each (four records 
equal the twelve dances on the sin- 
gle 33 rpm 

If you teach grades three, four, 
or five. vou will be sure to want 
Folk Dances for Fun (RCA 
Victor, LPM 1624, 35% rpm, 
$3.98 Chis album includes the 
old standbys such as “The Chimes 
of Dunkirk,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Cshebogar “Klapp- 
dans,” and eight others. Or you 
may prefer All Purpose Folk 
Dances (RCA Victor, LPM 1623 
33¥3 rpm, $3.98 
“Bingo,” “La Raspa,” “Glow 
Worm,” and “Pop Goes the Wea- 
sel.” in addition to two dances from 
Israel—“‘Horra” and “Cherkessia.” 

Folk Dances for All Ages 
RCA Victor, LPM 1622, 334% 
rpm, $3.98) is suitable for grades 
five, six, and seven. You will find 
twelve dances in this album rang- 
ing from “Come Let Us Be Joyful” 
to “Lott’ Ist Tod.” 

The four albums, which have 
been described here, are part of an 


, SO you Can teat h 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


important new folk-dance series 
that was recently added to the 
RCA Victor Educational Record 
repertoire. The series includes the 
thirty-six dances formerly avail- 
able, as well as forty-nine new 
dances. You will surely want at 
least part of the superb collection 

The month of June can be the 
most trying of the entire school 
year unless you come up with some 
clever new ideas to hold the inter- 
est of your vacation-bound pupils. 
Would you be interested in intro- 
ducing some new _ rope-skipping 
jingles? Your boys will not be in- 
terested, at first, but when they 
view the girls’ enthusiasm, they'll 
be spying to see what is causing all 
the fun! Skip Rope (Folkways, 
FP 729, 33s rpm, $4.45) contains 
thirty-two jingles for jumping rope. 
These have all been recorded by 
youngsters in that familiar singsong 
style that will take teacher herself 
back to the days of her childhood. 
There’s the old ““Teddy Bear, Ted- 
dy Bear” turn-around favorite, as 
well as “Arithmetic Lesson” and 
silly “Sally ate a pickle” ditty. In 
addition to providing complete in- 
structions for each “jumping 
rame,” the leaflet includes an in- 
teresting history of rope skipping, 
and a number of photographs of 
rope jumpers in action. This is a 
most unusual record that will not 
only be fun for the classes to do, 
but will help them develop a more 
definite sense of rhythm. 

As the last few hours of school 
drag on, you may have to endure 
the dreamy-eyed countenances of 
those youngsters who expect to go 
to camp. You can’t blame them fo 
dreaming, and it’s difficult to stop 
them, so why not join them? Buy 
Camp Songs (Folkways, FP 728, 
34s rpm, $4.45). The recording 
must have been made around a 
camp fire on a hot July night. It’s 
as genuine as a silver dollar, and I 
do believe I even detect one who 
can't carry a tune! The old fa- 
vorites are here “John Jacob 
Jingle-Heimer Schmitt,” “Putting 
On the Style,” plus thirteen others. 
Surely there will be several songs 
that are new to the class, and some 
boys and girls will be thrilled to 
teach them later at camp. This is 
singing for fun, but it could lead to 
many worth-while activities. For 
instance, how about a discussion of 
“What's wrong (or right) with the 
music at my summer camp?” 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. (request free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 













16" Cine 


ING THROUGH FRENCH 
‘= 


ond the 








See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Boy ond Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 








Anne de Beaupré. independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
. exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “7 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout 
Leave every Mon. A.M. 


The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “7 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “7 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 


ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “P 

8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 

Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or & 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P. Q. 


























REPRINTS of the 


A-V SUPPLEMENT 


A limited supply of reprints is available 
for requests. Orders must be received 
by June 1, 1958, to insure delivery 
single copy, 20¢; 


vc 


Prices of reprints are: 
ten or more copies to one address, 
each; fifty or more to one address, 

8c each. Payment must accompany al! 
orders. Write to: 


we Instructor 


Dept. AV¥-658 
Dansville, N. Y. 


what ~~. 


7 
- 


anii\\ 
save 


$ToP land SHOP at 
\ SHANNON FREE 
\ ReRpRT, IRELAND 


\aros on your way to or from 
Eusopitor de luxe “Songs of Erin” 
: \ to sS_ Prices from $11 to $62.. 
there; oes. — and tips included. 
1s 
a Gaol at the Shannon Gift 
CAR pShops fo; choice tax and duty-free 


\ 


Irish.and European merchandise. 


rst complete information, see your 
favel Agent or write MISS F . 
HANNQN, 33 East 60th Street, 
NeW¥ork 22, NY, 


ii 
WO EXTRA fitg FOR pay SHANNON 
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| Heck 


Just Imagine! 


Continued from page 56) 
or do you hear mythological Thor 


replies to your queries? 
it where are 


thundering 


Remember, you 


isn't 


or who you are that means so much. It 
is who and where you think _ are 
that really matters. And a teacher of 
creative dramatics should lead the 


children to “just imagine. 
EpiToriAL Note: The leader of a 
creative-dramatics group needs some fa- 
cility in storytelling. You may be inter- 
ested in a reprint of an article published 
in the American Educator 
lia. It entitled “Storytell- 
ing” and was written by Sara Innis 
Fenwick, Librarian of the Elementary 
Laboratory Schools, University 
The reprint, which includes 
bibliography, may be 


Encyclope 


excellent 


an 
tained free of charge from Tangley Oaks 
| Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 


was used through 
organization, 


The 
the 


photo on page 5 
courtesy of the same 


Use Snakes for a Natural 
Science Lesson 

Co 

t. No snake 


that will harm people or 
5. There is no such thing 

snake that ik 

then go together ag: 
6. A snake that 


before sundown. 


ntinued from page 52) 


a stinger in its tail 
kill trees 


glass 
glas 


has 


as a 
can bre into pieces 
un 


killed does die 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
some have already been sugg¢ sted 
in italic Others could be on 


1. Distribution of snakes (countries 


ind climate 


2. Size of various snakes. 

3. Snake charmers. 

t. Sea serpents. 

5. Arboreal or tree snakes 

6. The snake on medical insignia. 

EVALUATION 

How widely one goes into this unit 
depends on the age of the children 
ind the interest manifested. I have 
never found children not interested 
Fourth grade, or above, can do a great 
deal of research, and now there is a 


variety of excellent dependable mate- 
rial available. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Children’s Books 
sessie: All about Snakes (Ran 
dom House). 
Hoke, John: First 
Franklin Watts 
Sherman, Jane: The 
Snakes (Garden City 
Zim, Herbert: 
row 
For Teachers and Accelerated Readers 
Curran and Kaufield: Snakes and 
Their Ways (Harper 
Ditmars, Raymond L.: 
World (Macmillan 
Pope, Clifford: 
Magazines 
Nature and Nat 
others 
lustrations 


Periodical 
library for 
A-V SUGGESTIONS 
Snakes the US > 
us On ikes of the US ¢ Snake 
Us Reptile Set, “Ani- 
Word” filmstrips, col- 
Visual Education, 
Pkwy., Chicago 


Book of Snakes 
Re al Book 
Pub. Co 


William Mor 


o} 


J 
Snakes 


Reptiles of the 


Snakes Alive (Viking 
Science 
good articles 
See Readers Guide ti 
Lit at the public 


titles sources, ) 


and many 
and il 


ire 
carry 
rature 
and 


Poisone of 
poisone 
Outside the 

mals of the 
Society 


Inc., | 


us 


for 
345 Diversey 


color, 
Asso- 
Santa 


Inte re 


white 


Are 
oud black 
ciates of 
Monica Blvd., 
feptiles Inherit 


film, 
and Film 
California, 10521 
Los Angeles 25 
the Earth (filmstrip, 
color Life Filmstrips Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 
(Continued on page 


iles sting 


9 
20. 
93) 


ob- | 


and 
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“Really SEE 


everything in 
CALIFORNIA! 


A vacation of a lifetime 

is yours in California 

when you let experts show you 
the sights! You'll see 

it all and costs 

are amazingly reasonable. 


Laien | 


Ee 





GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE—San Francisco 





CARMEL — 3 and 5 Day Avis Vacations 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 


ul 


¢ 


Complete guided tour de luxe, to 
see Steinhart Aquarium, Palace of Fine 
Arts, Seal Rocks—everything! Native 
guide takes you thru Chinatown after 
dark. See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 





YOSEMITE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND 


Hoe Kingelea— 


Explore vast studios at Un 


5 Day Avis Vacations 


Yeur Travel Agent will make all 
arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write to 


eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
versal 


SAN FRANCISCO City, Hollywood Bowl, fam oe Farmer's 
Market Fascinating lectured tour of 
GRAY LINE homes of stars in Beverly Hills, Beaches 


... See Blue Boy at Huntington Library— 
the Harbor—Disneyland. 
Your. Travel Agent will make alf 
arrangements (no extra cost) 
or write to 


Dept. I.J.,425 4th St., San Francisco 7 


Send FREE FOLDERS giving details and 
rates on tours to Berkeley and Stanford 
Universities, Santa Rosa, Valley of the 
Moon, historic Monterey, Yosemite, 
Angei’s Camp and other Gold Rush towns. 


T 
: 
i 
i 
i 
! 
' 
i 
i 
{ 
i 
l 


TANNER 








ae ee LLL LLL LLL 


Name 
a GRAY LINE foe Mou us 
—— moe Dept. 1.J., 1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 
City Send FREE FOLDERS giving details and 
rates on tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, 
—— oe oe ee ee ee ee oe ee oe oe J Santa Barbara, Mt. Palomar Telescope 


Death Val-- 


(The Big Eye), Palm Springs 
ley, Hoover Dam, many more 


Pe 


Name 


Address 


RENT-A-CAR 


City 


3 and 5 day planned tours along 
beautiful Pacific Coast starting at 
either Los Angeles or San Francisgo, 
including Santa Barbara, lovely 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, and Yosemite . 


¥ 





cEensee 


Park, dismiss car at destina- 

tion. Low tour rates include 

car, gas, oil, insurance, 
hotel rooms. 


Avis RENT-A-CAR 


System 
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FLORIDA NEW YORK PRINCE EDWARD 
aT. ISLAND 








more for —— 
your money " ee: — a, re ara 

‘gone A or only ¢ 4 50 pay a ay 
vacation YS4 0 es You'll love it . = 


2 in Room 


0 cent ACH Higher Jul tt ot. Sth As you take your 4, tple 4 ‘ 
ot the . EAC we duly 1 Sep , at the Trip” through the lo 
; ; Maritimes this summer, y y bs + 








n front : . : 
ocea Luxurious room, private bath, with : , —y ~ pf Fe ’ 
» ; . . spects the best of all ts % 
FREE « xclusive use late model sedan Ch Barbizon! oy Se Ee 
24 hrs. per day. FREE insurance, gas, P.E.T. is the top center. of om 
. ° the Maritin vinces. Eas z 
oil for 100 miles week. Car delivered tpt gg te, | 
. . Going there, or returning, you 
] to any terminal. Write for details. tm the advantages of a Slee vaste, ew Drensates 3 ! = 
: va Scotia, thus secing ree 
smart hotel at low wonderful provinces in one 


L 200 ft. Private Beact 2 Pool Coffee Shop | ‘ eee 
mort Cocktaij Lounge T-V Loung Air-Conditioned . +s . holiday. ae 
es as - _ Barbizon rates! Swimming pool, ” iid eiinis Me om 


For t 
Nicholson, Dir Trav i Be reau. 








Ag Si 
music room, library, lounges 
ach . y , . I NT, Charl wn. P.E.T. -_ 
*DRIVING DOWN? $300 . a - oom | social activities too. Also right in | Spend your time aan you get ’ op 
ROOM WITHOUT CAR | ) the Barbizon . . . a drug store, the best return. 








0 cents EACH Highe ly lt pt | 
Ri h ' O . : = : cleaning service, coffee shop, and | 1 
ig t on the cean attractive restaurant. Radio in PRINCE FDWARD ISLAND 
190th Sheet, «=O M EAMI BEACH, Fla. raaemattolay gh ten te NUE CUWARY ISU 
ing if you like. You'll feel secure | See Rae DOI 


ILL! N ° L S NEW YORK in the congenial atmosphere. And 


y t » Barbiz N | a , . . 
living at the Barbizon, on New SUMMER is ‘still the big U.S. travel 


—— NEW YORK CITY——_, York's smart East Side, you're season. More than twice as many peo- 


conveniently near shops, cultural ple travel in summer as in winter, and 


| 
centers and theaters. they stay twice as long, says a Progress 
. » . 7 > oOsS7 ati P "Tn » 
NEW YORK’S MOST EXCLUSIVE —s pare ~ the I ' " yee = 
HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR YOUNG WOMEN :’ urvey, ureau of the Census.— Vat 
' 

















' cia | Assn. of Travel Organizations. 
a | 
TOWERS |} %eLerbizon 
4 OTEL Lexington at Sut Suet York City = . . : : . . G un a 
‘rite for Booklet G-¢ 
PR tray on : West Virginia 
Lexington Ave. at 49th St. 














ee ee eS ee ; 
Oi ress "It's smart to be on the Provides a truly remarkable ; 
geese pha family vacation for the 


it costs so little. ... 


MICHIGAN BLVD, AT CONGRESS ST. 4 : wrocies, Cente 
Near the heert of the Loop RATES FROM * 


$8.50 


AIR CONDITIONING 
AND TY 
SWIMMING POOL 


| for enrichment and 


fun is here! 






7° 
4000 rooms trom ° 


en 
No charge for chitdr 


hit Conditioned Rooms 


o and Television 





Radi 
°o 
HArriso”r 7-380 
we. guURNS 
ARD wicKs Mor 
aed Mng. Owector — 











FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS = 


your 
FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hore! Valve} 


ALL ROOMS entertainment West a 


WITH RADIO in H Ii! 
1:2 | ROCKEFELLER as 
‘4 CE NTER NEW YORK Rela xation C mbines history, 
DOUBLE 


——— 1200 Rooms 
GOING TO NEW YORK? dr center 










resources and scenery all in 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL one economical package. Your 














i oe a t on Pi tu ~y “ "fal = | mountain vacat n offers 
oe oe } ow Sas oe business with pleasure. 
STATE departments of education in | rSee. the behin« ens aot Tia 
four fifths of the states accept travel | or iaeeiiien aide aia 0 gine. oie 
as part of professional preparation for this wonderful one hour tout 
certification and promotion. Most of | Accommodetions ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR Write for th FREE Travel Pack” for more infor- 
them specify that the travel must first for 1000 guests ag Nga nngy Ay! aT ees mat ut West Virg 





be accepted for academic eredit by an SWI WIL omprehensive view the exciting Sti 
approved college or university. Many HOTEL IN TIMES SQUARE highlights of th y within a city. 
school systems recognize travel (with — ~~ CENTER RESTAURANTS Address 
. od ‘ natior } t 
advance approval) as meeting general < HESTERFIELD any price in g Saye diver ified ‘tl ok — ; a ate 
Ne Restaurants of Rockefeller Center City Zone state 
A 


requirements for professional growth 








and link this evidence of growth with 130 West 400b Street. New York For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491. ddre Industrial & Publicity Comm.; Box 700; 
salary schedule National Education GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET Radio City Sta >» W. 52 St.. N.Y. 19 | State Capitol Bldg.; Charleston, West Virginia. 
| Le] 
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Use Snakes for a Natural = This shouldn't happen. In the first 


Sci Less place, the helpers in a school system 
lence on are provided because someone, possibly 
(Continued from page 91) a group of parents, has convinced the 


: school board that teachers and chil- 
Snake ji : ‘ ack . 
= - color, _ we and dren want help to do the best possi- 
B ‘dic Chieeee , tims, \oronet ble job. Such help should be used to 
5 no ~ F 2 ade Y ’ Should K the best advantage. Furthermore, ask- 
n va > . ™” . < ° ° ° 
“B Ove aa . Study” ( fil now, ing for help is usually an indication of 
sic Nz . J . : ra " s ° . . 
le So. net f cu v , Eduek’ intelligence not of inferiority. The 
colo sate . » ~ . ° * a5 
; ag, ociety for Visual Educa teacher is one kind of specialist 
—— oC 4 d US. “Wiig 2mong many other people with their 
Snakes o r y, 
ee ee specialties, all of whom want to get 
Life set” (filmstrip, color), National — ; ae ee Sieee te sual aii 
Film Board of Canada, 630 Fifth (no “x 2% *Rere Is readily no way 
tree uth that they can, unless the teacher 
Ave., New York 20. pent “Re: ed re 
. realizes what they can do, wants what 
EDITORIAL NOTE: Miss Taylor, the they can do, and finds a wav to use it 
author of this unit, was formerly a 7= ee ; 
professor of elementary education at 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, 
Texas, and also a camp counselor. 





Directory of 


Help! and How to Get It Book Publishers 
Continued from page 6) (See pages 10-11) 


. —_ nD 
egret - textbooks? What does  pecktey-Cardy Co., Publishers, 1900 
re ~mean: Ve don’t want to insult N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Il. 
his intelligence, but we could do a Benefic Press. See Beckley-Cardy. 
better job for him if we knew what The Boxwood Press, Box 7171, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 


he had already tried. John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New 
loo, have you noticed that most of York 36, N.Y 
your problems have already been en- Doubleday & Co., Inc. 575 Madison 


countered by other persons? Lou PR edly ig ee hag 101 Fifth 
N.Y. 


Williams might say to the supervisor: Ave., New York 3, 

“The sixth-grade social studies course Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
includes a study of human _ rights. ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 

Bast thes tomic is fas dt = oe D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
ut this topic is hard to make interest- Boston 16, N.Y. 

ing. If a number of us got together Houghton Mifflin Co. 2 Park St., 

we might exchange some good ideas. Bostou 7, Mass. 


Would you be willing to talk it over Little, Brown & Co. 34 Beacon St., 
I iit sol hate I id Boston 6, Mass. 

with us sometime so that we coulc Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 

compare notes?” This sort of intelli- New York 22, N.Y. 

gent timesaving suggestion is sure to Row, Peterson "& Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 

Evanston, Ill. 


bring enthusiastic — Scott, Foresman & Co., Educational 
A third suggestion possibly should Publishers, 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 

have been first, because of its im- 11, Tl. 3 

portance. People who want help Ament ee n Co., 560 W. Lake 

ought to feel right about asking for world Book Co, 313 Park Hill Ave. 

it, but this is not always the case. Yonkers 5, N.Y. 









TWO CENTURIES MEET IN 


Willeanibur 


VIRGINIA 
' 
seinen bi , _ 
Mis Williamsburg, Virginia’s ernor’s Palace, and many’ 
eee, Colonial capital, after| historic buildings and gar- 
- thirty years of patient res- , dens. Dine in 18th cen- 


toration, offers you an ad- tury taverns and motor to 
venture intothe past. Plan §# nearby Jamestown and 
tospend threeorfourdays gy Yorktown. Sports include 





golf, tennis, swimming. 


Write direct or contact Reser- 
vation Ufhces New York: 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. Tel. Clrele 
6-6800. Washington: 1145 
19th Street, N. W. Tele 
phone RE public 7-8114, 


and see the Capitol, Gov- 





Williamsbur) Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House 
Double rooms with bath 
from $8.00 





























f y. . 
— A\N ae 


& For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia *& 








m= IQUINOMS i 


LAND OF LINCOLN 


Your Illinois trip will be interesting and de- 
lightful at any season of the year. 73 state 
parks and memorials welcome visitors while 
Chicago's hundreds of attractions include 
major league baseball. Springfield's State 
Fair, August 8 through 17 is the world’s 
greatest agricultural exposition. 















“A house divided 
against itself 
cannot stand.” 


From the famous 


ee speech launching 


— Lincoln's campaign 
aa against Douglas for 
ae = the U.S. Senate, Cen- 
nat : tennial ceremonies 
June 16th at Spring- 







2 eat Sid ceM- | tieid in the buildi 

4. 15 ---- ark t the oe ® ng 
3 oc ities is yeor mjebo tes with where the speech was 
: " 4 s¢ delivered. 
Py 
ra 





GOVERNOR WILLIAM G. STRATTON INVITES YOU! 


Enclose this ad with your name and address and 
mail to Illinois Departmental Information Service, Room 
406 State Capitol, Springfield, Illinois, for your copy of 
the Illinois 1958 Calendar of Special Events 
and Highways to History in Illinois. 











High Adventure 


When Zebulon Pike discovered Pikes Peak a \ 
hundred and fifty years ago he thought it to be over 
18,000 feet high and doubted that man would ever 
reach its summit. Today, a broad, smooth highway or 
the world’s highest cog railroad make climbing the 
mighty 14,110 foot peak a pleasure. Hundreds of 
thousands of visitors each year are treated to the mag- 
nificent view that inspired the writing of “America 
the Beautiful.” And long before Pike trekked West 
American Indians held religious rites in the Garden 
of the Gods. Visitors wandering amid the brilliant 
red rock formations feel the same awe and wonder 
that inspired the Redman. 


One hundred years ago the “Pikes Peak or Bust’ 
gold rush started the settlement of Colorado Springs 
These pioneers discovered more than gold in the 
delightful climate of sunny days and cool nights in 
summer and mild winters. You will find welcome 
relief from midsummer heat and the incomparable 
mountain scenery is an unforgettable HIGH AD- 


VENTURE. 


F nm 5 COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
aa 
bute fors older Is / 112 £. PIKES PEAK AVE. COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 





Daily 
~“— Sailings 






SHORT-CUL across Lake Erie 


aa . 
f > 
| SS 
| Save 180 Mites of Tough Driving! j 
j Te a ate ladicee TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA | * 
f ’ 1958 Season—June |9th-Sept. 7th { 
{ e Q 4 illustrated folder write { 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
| MEW s.s. AQUARAMA | ‘!so"58eii.20, 
Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- National Bank Bidg., Detrowt () 


tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- | petroit-Foot of W. Grand Blvd. i 


f room. ( Food, refreshment only additional cost). Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
~~. an am ame am at alt 4 om « ee ee 
and inexpen sive Elementary School Science: Re- Point of Beginning: The Local 


search, Theory and Practice School District—Preliminary report 
Vee : . Booklet giving research findings,in the of the Commission of School District 
Materials and Travel Guides field of elementary school science and Reorganization of the AASA; intended 


y 1 mail A// in One enve treating problems of purpose, method, to be useful to school people and i lay 


; 


‘ wit Vv te } ed ‘ ttance t Coupon Service, . A . . e.° . " . 

THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y and curriculum organization (Associa- citizens immediately faced with prob- 
— i - c- tp <> ee. -OGebibee eee os = -_ 1 6a 6 ee oe tion for Supervision and Curriculum lems of providing better instructional 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 410H. Please rush me, in a plain envelope, Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., facilities and improved educational op- 
; T w Teachers w $100 ? 00 tie 1y-Mai th aor 2 or > 
FREE 7 , y an $ $60 E a by ay | N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $1.00). portunities (American Association of 

jignity and respe privacy, and no pr pal payments required during summer } maga : 
month 410 School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 


Explore the World in Books St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.50). 











Name Gr a 
mis Catalog of the 1000-book exhibit of 
| | ae No. Pupils American children’s books on foreign Story of America—Large, special- 
lands and people held at the World issue comic-type book telling about 
ty Zone State ins. 6-58 Affairs Center in New York last fall “The Man Who Discovered America,” 
——-— = = «= = = CHAM HW - — = = = @ (World Affairs Center, Book Depart- “The Birth of America,” “Paul Revere’s 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts of ment, Carnegie Endowment for Inter- Ride,” “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
a ry Base oo Peas LETTERING FOR yt og Pee CK PRINTING 318 national Peace, United Nations Plaza (Gilberton Co. Inc., 101 Fifth Ave.. 
, at 46th St.. New York 17; $.25 each). New York 3; $.35). 
Name Grade 
Games Make Arithmetic Fun Teaching—One of a series of voca- 
reet or B.D No. Pupils Brochure containing over seventy activ- tional and professional monographs to 
| ity suggestions for the elementaryteach- be used for guidance work and in the 
ry Zone — ons. 6-58 | er to use in connection with her reg- selection of a career; includes material 
-- —~ _-— [aa Se mee SO OE | ular arithmetic teaching (John F. Dean, on qualifications, training required, 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY. i ‘Common Sense Experiments in Box 211, Newport Beach, Calif.; $1.00). earnings, methods of entry, and so on 
Elomentary 357) (Bellman Publishing Co. P.O. Box 172 
Health and Safety Poster Kit Cambridge 38, Mass.; $1.00). 
iame Grade Neo. 3186—Series of twelve colored 
| posters prepared especially for boy Teaching Soil and Water Con- 
Pree? OF RD. .ccceveccecceerernnssseeessseesseses , Ne. Pupie scout troops and leaders but also of servation—Classroom guide and unit 
—_ ia 4-58 value in classroom teaching: posters on how to teach conservation in the 
take up such topies as swimming fun, classroom; includes twenty-two activi- 
i LMT ES ea ie fire safety, blasting cap dangers (Na- ties, explained and illustrated (send re- 
omer MANS COmr any, oy a he “ > ‘oe 4 ar om aaoedinnd tional Supply Service Division, Boy quest direct to nearest field or state 
Page 3 328 Scouts of America, New Brunswick office of the U.S. Soil Conservation ‘ 
N.J.; or trom any local Boy Scout of- Service: one copy free to teachers). 
Name a raat: fice: $.35, enclose remittance). 

Well Seasoned Holiday Art—l 
treet or R.0 How to Travel by Train Booklet is wise to get this brochure now and 
7 ins. 6-58 serving as a basic information guide for be ready for fall; booklet begins with 

ee eee eee the railroad traveler; discusses such Halloween costumes, masks, other art, 
me ~—SCOULETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. eeee wads PARKER PEN PARTY things as allexpense tours, baggage, and continues through all the year’s 
WRITING KIT (for grades 4 1 yh Jr. High). | understand that | will receive | fares, stopovers, and reservations (As- holidays (Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fill- 
EP ; - = = : b oo - - 0 ogee ¢ » Ras Pegg, Bo ppc “ 565 | sociation of American Railroads, Trans- more St., San Francisco 15; $1.00) 
tte | portation Building, Washington 6, 
ae , ; ans D.C.; free). What P.T.A. Members Should 
T No. | Know About Juvenile Delin- 
ss Listing of Educational Record- queney Booklet discussing juvenile 
, Zone tate 5. 6-58 | ings. Pilmstrips, and Equipment = delinquency in all areas; gives realistic 
a ee aa = neem -_ ma se Ou he Uo | for More Effective Learning measures by which we may hope to re- 
- , ‘ = Catalogue containing the most complete duce incidence of delinquency and re- 
_ on a Ulsese Gees ae ee — ON lias 569 | listing of foreign language courses on habilitate delinquent children (Nation- 
records and texts available, an expand- al Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
ein ed equipment section of the latest audio- 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 11; 
visual devices, and a comprehensive  $.50). 
Street or R.D | listing of 35 mm. filmstrips on many 
subjects (Educational Services, 1730Eye Which Tape Type Are You? 
ty tate Ins. 6-58 St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.: free). Guide for selecting the right magnetic 
ak io on ae meme CUT APART MERE em meee ee tape for your recording needs; de- 
UTAH TOURIST & PUBLICITY COUNCIL. Please send me your vacat kit Outd «vr Schoolroom for Out- scribes outstanding features of the eight 
wy mag: yn yt a mn a ewe ef special events, Mf 628 | deor wiving—If you are interestedin popular “Scotch” brand tapes together 
the outdoor schoolroom and school with descriptions of each (Minnesota 
heme - occ eal lat es an dali ee oe eee ea ee camping possibilities, this book is for Mining and Manufacturing Co. 900 
you (William G. Vinal, R. F. D. #2, Bush St., St. Paul 6, Minn.; free). 
‘treet or 2.0 baweneeeceésocs Vinehall, Grove St.. Norwell, Mass.; 
| $1.00). Words Play Hide and Seek 
ty Zone State Ins. 6-58 Games devised to teach children to rec- 
—o . — T APART HERE em meee Photography Is Fun—Simple, yet ognize words; one game for each of the 
NATIONAL CAR RENTAL SYSTEM Please send me a Nationa ar Rental System attractive and useful, booklet deserib- first three grades; 168 words in first- 
D> ; yh pean sles Ag aitigdeceamedl 631 ing the common types of cameras, and grade game, 192 in second, 216 in third, 
| giving hints on what to do to eliminate with no words duplicated; suitable for 
Name some of the most frequent photographie small groups of children to play, each 
mistakes; written strictly at the lay- with a pupil leader (Words Play Hide 
Street or R.D man’s level (Ticonderoga Publishers, and Seek, Box 334, Lincoln, Ark.; $1.75 
230 Park Ave., New York 17; §.10). each). 
ty Zone State Ins. 6-58 
nt. a ee SS ee ee ee a BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
Coupons: pages 78, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 96. | EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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THE EASTPLAIN SCHOOL DID AND IT WORKS 
REPORTED BY ELEANOR NEWARK, PRINCIPAL 


Eastplain School, North Massapequa, Long Island, New York 





A PRINCIPAL GETS TO KNOW 
THE PUPILS 


r a recent P.T.A. meeting a mother came 
A up to me and said, “You don't know me 
but I am Mrs. Marshall.” 

I answered with confidence, “I am glad to 
meet you, Mrs. Marshall You must be John’s 
mother. He is doing very nicely in school.” 

This happens many times in a small school, 
but in a large school it can be very difficult for 
the principal to get to know the children and 
the parents 

Four years ago we went into Eastplain x hool, 
built to house 500 to 600 children. By the tim 
the school opened, it had an enrollment of 1206 
and it was obvious that we would nave to ha’ 
some kind of plan for learning to know the 
The method described here has developed into 
such a handy tool that if and when the school’s 
enrollment is reduced to the number originally 
planned, we intend to carry on with this plan, 
or one very similar to it. With half our present 
number of children, I would have no trouble in 
recognizing at sight every child in the school. 
Even now, the proportion of the pupils whom I 


know as individuals is amazingly high. 


THE CLASS FOLDER 


Basically, our plan depends on a set of fold- 
ers one lor Cac h class, developed for the conhi- 
dential use of the principal and the teacher, and 
kept in the prin ipal’s office 

Each folder includes a copy of the class pro- 
gram for a typical week. Of course, it is as- 
sumed that the program will be flexible, but 
scheduled times of the special teachers are not- 
ed, and the principal can plan her visits ac- 
cordingly 

The second item in the folder, for lack of a 
Within 


the beginning of school, each 


better name, is called a “seating plan.” 
a few weeks of 
teacher makes out a seating plan of her room on 
regular typewriter paper. Each child’s first and 
last name is boxed on the plan at approximate- 


(We have 


throughout the school and 


ly where he usually sits in the room. 
movable furniture 
the furniture is moved to suit the different ac- 
tivities. 

When I visit a teacher's room (and I try to 
spend over half my time in doing this), I have 
several purposes. Observation of method and 
materials is a prime consideration, but in a co- 
operative setup between teac her, principal, and 
parent, I also need to be in the position to study 


particular children during my classroom visit. 


With each child’s name therefore is a rating 


number—a grading in terms of performance, 


ranging from | to 5. A top rating of “1” indi- 
cates achievement 1% to 2 years above grade 
level. Average is “3.” The lowest, “5,” indi- 
cates 142 to 2 years or more below grade level. 


These are general over-all ratings, not intended 
to apply to any one subject area To avoid 
mere subjective evaluation, the teachers dis- 
issed and developed a guide to he Ip determine 
ese © neral ratings. 

ir der to help me to get an over-all picture 

u... Class, as well as to help me locate children 
vith spec ihie problems, al code was also devel- 
yped. “B” in a child’s box indicates a behavior 


oblem. “E” 


is used if the child has been referred 


indicates an emotional disturb- 


nee. “R” 

















Jarre Coe re 
ete | f 
lennie Moore e de Fron 
| 
sane 
 - 
to the school psychologist “S” indicates that 


the child has a speech problem and is getting 
help from the speech therapist 

The teacher, in cooperation with the school 
nurse, makes a note in the child’s box of any 
persistent he alth problem like diabetes, poor 
vision, allergies, or fainting Spt Ils A note is 
also made if the doctor has recommended lim- 
ited physical activity. 

Other comments are added when the princi- 
pal and a teacher discuss the children, and 
when the principal visits the classroom and sees 
the children in action. 

Ali of this information would be available to 
the principal from many sources, but here it is 
concentrated on one piece ot paper. 

As the year other 


added to the class folder, suc h as the class news- 


progresses, items C4! be 
letter, auditorium programs, special trips, and 


special music presented. 


USING THE FOLDER 


When I visit a classroom I take the class fold- 
er along. The background information on each 
child helps me to have greate! insight into the 
problems that the 

Many times 


s reque st so that I 


individual and collective 


teacher must face with her group 
I visit a room at the teache: 
can observe a particular child. This can be 
done very easily without disturbing the class o1 
the teacher since I already have the necessary 


background information, 





——— ee 


With the aid of the seating plan, even during 
the first visit | can learn the names of a number 
of children and their general reaction to the 
schoo} situation. Children with more drastic be 
havior problems become apparent immediately, 
of course. In time, as the children become bet- 
adjustinents in 


Chis is usually done 


ter known, we sometimes mak 
room or grade pl cement, 
alter the 


only teacher and the principal have 


consulted with the school psy* hologist, who also 


visits the class and sees the child individually. 


a sense, the teacher's responsibility lor a 


chi ends with the school term Continuity of 
interest therefore becomes one of the obligations 
of the administrative office of the school. Over 
a period of years, the principal can better see 
the growth and de velopm«e nt of individuals and 
groups as they progress from one grade to an- 
othe 

Family patterns show up quite vividly as the 
principal sees different members of the same 
Many times the 


requiring 


family in the different classes. 
vem ral characteristics appeal! 
treatment We 


Sallit 


similat have several families 


with four to six children in the same building. 


When there are 


family who need help, we arrange a conference 


several children in the same 


with all the teachers involved, share ideas 


ig- 
suf 


gest methods ol handling, decide on contacts 


with the parents, consult with the psychologist 


The weekly program in the class folder makes 


it easier for me to arrange to see the class dur- 


ing the “special” times, like art, music, library, 


and particularly gym. ‘The degree of physical 


coordination, self-confidence, and reactions to 


competition and frustration, as well as general 
stamina and aliveness and social development, 


can very easily be seen during this activity 


Comparing observations of children in class 


with observations of them in gym can be very 
rewarding 
We are interested in the children, and in what 


i 


happens to them academically, socially, physi- 


cally, and emotionally Our plan keeps chil- 


dren from being merely names on a list. so far 
as the prin ipal is conct rned:; and en ible 5 her 
to cover a little more territory a little more 


quickly and effectively than would otherwise 


be possible. 
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Fue _ GUIDES for TRAVEL 


out each coupon separately and mail A//] in One enve 


lope—with ar re nittance—to Coupon Service 


y juired t ‘ 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


_ ae -—— —_— CUT APART HERE — — — — — — —_— 


TANNER GRAY LINE MOTOR TOURS. Please send me folders on rates and in 
formation on tours to Disneyland, Sen Diego, Paim Springs, Death Valley, Old 
Mexico, Hoover Dam and many more 587 


6 


Zone 


— CUT APART HERE — — — — — 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, Division of Department Reports. Please send me a copy of 
your 1958 Calendar of Events for Illinois as a guide for my vacation travels. 589 


8 


xr 
o 


‘ . 


< 


— — —_ — CUT APART HERE _ _ 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Please send me free de 
Edward Isiand, the "Garden Province of Canada 


6 


| a 
< 


—_ _ —_ — CUT APART HERE _ 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please se 
Fe streamiiner El Capitan 


6 


¥ z 
-. . 
s 3 


< 


| n 


= — —_ _— CUT APART HERE — — —_ — — _ — 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK. Please send me free illustrated color booklet 
describing Rockefeller Center, including Guided Tours 501 


2 
2 § 


=< 


— — _ — CUT APART 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES. Please 


Europe the Canadian Rockies 


| 


z 
3 : 
| 
2 


Pr 
1o] 


< 


— —_ —_ —_— CUT APART HERE 
COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send 
individue!l visits to Williamsburg; | Schoo! J 
room trips to Williamsburg 


- 
> 
3 
3 


Ins. 6-58 


CUT APART HERE — _ —_ = 


WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION Please send the FREE 
Travel Pack"’ for more information about est Virg " 
274 


6 


Zone State Ins. 6-58 


é 


—_ CUT APART WHERE a — 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, Room 120. Please send me in 
formation concerning the Colorado-Utah Vista Dome See-Way Main Line Thru the 


Rockies 419 


6 


Name 


Street of 


. Zone State ins. 6-58 
ity 

—_——_— — — cCUrAPAR HRE —- —_—_— —_— —_— —_— — <= 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES. Please send me your free illustrated literature on 
independent and al!-expense Summer Cruises and Cruise Tours on the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers in Eastern Canada. Three to eight day trips from $75.00 up 


189 


8 


Name 


Street or 


CUT APART HERE —_ 


Coupons: pages 78, 81, 86, 88, 90, 94, 96. 
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New for You 


LOOKING FORWARD TO VACATION 


AVERY PHOTO MOUNTS are ad- 
hesive on both sides, and need only 
pressure, after removal of the backing. 
The photo mounts remain completely 
out of sight, giving the album a fresh, 
crisp appearance. $.69 in plastic dis- 














penser from photo dealers, and drug 





and stationery stores. Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp., Monrovia, Calif. 

This is the time to send for a 
TREASURE CHEST of Fasson contact- 
pasted papers already cut in usable 
strips to suggest novel uses in your 
classroom! The “chest” consists of a 
20-pound box for only $10.50 from Mrs. 
Katharine Young, Art Paper Company, 
R. #2, Thompson, Ohio. Free sample 
packet sent upon request. Included are 
some metallic strips, some fluorescently 
bright pieces, and of course—white. 

For that long-planned trip this sum- 
mer, here is a way to stretch the stor- 
age space in your car! A nonrusting 
lifetime ALUMINUM CARRIER can 
be installed in a matter of minutes to 
earry 300 pounds of luggage or boating 
equipment. All fasteners are metal. 
Write May Sloan, Inc., Dept. M1, Maple 
st., Lock Haven, Pa. (42” square x 10”; 
weight 7 pounds; price $24.95.) 

BOWLITE is an indocr-outdoor set 
of 10 light bowling pins 15” high. The 
pins, ball, and backstop can be tele- 
scoped into the latter for carrying or 
storage. Lines may be taped to the 
sidewalk, or scratched into smooth 
ground. It can be used inside without 
damage to floor. ( omplete set, $65: ten 
pins, $25; backstop of metal tubing and 
net webbing, $34.50; bowling ball, 
$7.50; set-up sheet, $.50; score pads, 
$.20 each. Bakelite Co. Div. of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 260 Madi- 
son Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 

KW IK-GLANG E is a simplified bud- 
get or “Living Expense” book that 
you can try out in your vacation, and 
put to good use the rest of the year. 
Records are kept on a monthly basis 
and each month's total is carried over 
to the back of the book for an annual 
total at income tax time. $1.95. Write to 
May Publishing Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, IL, for a free brochure. 

Now you can keep your eyes on TV 
or a book while you lie on bed or 
lounge, or check on the children while 
you stretch out on the beach! An in- 
genious pair of “specs” that right-angle 
your vision to the object you wish to 
see! They're made by Swiit & Anderson 
Company, Boston, Mass. ($17.50 with 
ease and gift box); may be purchased 
in gift and optical stores throughout the 
country. Swifts BEDSPECS can be 
safely worn over prescription glasses. 














Our Special Art Issue 


Dear Miss Owen: 

.... It is encouraging to see one of 
the long-established magazines such as 
The Instructor bring the views of out- 
standing art educators to the classroom 
teacher. Because of the great change in 
philosophy of art in education during 
the past several decades, we need more 
issues like this one. 

Sara Jane Venable, Michigan 


.... The articles were interesting 
and fitted into our present-day philos- 
ophy of art teaching. I have found that 
new teachers, and old teachers return- 
ing to the profession, are in great need 
of all kinds of reference material. Your 
magazine has many valuable aids. 

Katharine Melvin, New York 


The Special Art Section of the April 
issue of The Instructor is highly appre- 
ciated. In fact, it is downright timely; 
this is the last week of an art course 
we offer for prospective elementary 
teachers. The section has been recom- 
mended to the class and posted for re- 
view by individual students. ° 

Richard E. Robinson, VW est Virginia 


The articles in your April issue con- 
cerning modern art were excellent. The 
exhibits of children’s art in your maga- 
zine were refreshing and sincere. .. . 

Sister M. Brendan, Pennsylvania 


ue I am delighted to see The 
Instructor magazine taking an _ inter- 
est in its art education articles and at- 
tempting to offer its readers creative 
and educational reading. . . 


Michael F. Andrews, New York 


The many responses, of which the 
letters above are just a sample, were 
extremely gratifying to Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Cresse. Thank you, one 
and all. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Your article in the last issue of The 
Instructor by John Kennedy (Mar., p. 
5) reminds me of an early experience. 

In 1930, I was among the first of 
college graduates who were placed with 
the New York City Police Department, 
in the attack on juvenile delinquency. 
We were chosen on the basis of a com- 
petitive examination, and also on our 
educational background and experience. 
The men knew their job well through 
training and experience and felt that 
college degrees were for teachers and 
professors only. .... I recall how we 
were ridiculed, criticized, and even hu- 
miliated. 

It is interesting to note how many 
college graduates, both men and wom- 
en, fill the ranks of the department to- 
eee A job of police officer, like 
the politician, demands the highest type 
of American citizen. 

Ann S. Mead, Guatemala 


A point well made, 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Fellowship Class, a young adult 
Bible study group of the Evangelical 
church of Dassel, Minnesota, wishes to 
commend you and your staff for your 
stand on alcoholic-beverage advertise- 
ing. Please accept our appreciation for 
refusing to accept liquor ads to finance 
the publication of your periodical. . . . 
We trust that you will retain this policy 
in the future. 

Morris E. Latt, Minnesota 


] 





Perit 








Dear Miss Owen: 

After reading “Is There an Alan in 
Your Room?” (Apr., p. 8), our teach- 
ers came to the conclusion that Dr. Hill 
does not favor the segregation of ex- 
ceptional children. We agree with him 
but would like to ask: If it is sensible 
to keep bright children with others of 
more average ability, then why should 
low-ability children be isolated? 

Sara Bedeker, Pennsylvania 


The criterion is the type of pro- 
gram that best serves the child. Slow- 
er children are isolated to help them; 
brighter children, in a class with av- 
erage children, are given an enriched 
program. 


os 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. ... Before me are the January and 
March issues of your fine magazine; 
and although your material is meant 
for elementary classes, | am greatly de- 
lighted with the illustrated material on 
the earthworm and the painted turtle. 
My biology students in special classes 
(16-year-olds in senior high) read these 
pages with little difficulty and quick 
comprehension. . . . 

Carolyn Dobbs, California 


Our readers will be interested to 
know that this series is to be contin- 
ued next year. 


Dear Miss Owen 

In your April Instructor (p. 23), you 
describe a game in which the child who 
misses becomes the “Pig in the Mud.” 
If schools are designed to teach the 
dignity of man, this hardly seems to be 
a good proc edure. 


Mrs. John Cluett, Florida 


Perhaps, but we saw some children 
playing “Pig in the Mud.” and none 
of their dignities seemed impaired! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

After I read my children the story, 
“The Turtle Named Myrtle” (Apr., p. 
29), the question arose as to how to tell 
giri turtles from boy turtles, espec ially 
since the story emphasized that Myrtle 
was a girl turtle. Are there ways for 
easy identification? 

Mary Ann Willis, South Carolina 


Frankly, ne. On the other hand, 
any turtle whose name is Myrtle is 
almost certain to be a girl! 


* 


Dear Viss Owen: 

ae A coincidence you may find of 
interest is that my article appeared on 
the same page (Mar., p. 24) with an ar- 
ticle by Miss Agnes Mahoney, my own 
revered seventh-grade teacher. I have 
not seen her since the day she was 
snatched without warning from our 
class of “average” kids to become prin- 
cipal for an “Opportunity School” in 
Indianapolis. 

The first noon hour at the new school 
someone ut a garter snake into her 
coat por ket. She loathes snakes, but 
she knew that if she failed to control 
the situation that first day she could 
never succeed in such a school. She 
marched into the classroom, pulled the 
snake out of her pocket and gave them 
a lesson in natural science forthwith. 

Virginia R. Mayberry, Indiana 


Orchids to Miss Mahoney! 





For reservations, consult any Santa Fe 
representative or travel agent. 
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Puppets for Publicity, Feb. °58, p. 65 
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Easter Baskets Forever (dramatization 


» Mar. ’58, p. 33 
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Easter Egg Greeting Cards (art), Mar. 58, p. 28 


Easter Far and Near, Then and Now (dramatization), 


Mar. ’58, p. 32 
Easter Tulips (verse), Apr. 58, p. 32 
Little Helper, The (story), Apr. ’58, p. 30 
New-Style Eggs (verse), Apr. 58, p. 32 
Weave Your Own Easter Baskets (art), Mar. ’58, p. 30 
Exceptional Children 
Gifted Children 
AV Enrichment for Gifted Children, Feb. 58, p. 75 
AV Materials Benefit the Nonsegregated 
June ’58, p. 75 
aaa Uncertain? It’s Up to You, May °58, p. 
Group Piano Lessons, Mar. ’58, p. 24 
Problems of the Gifted, Feb. ’58, p. 36; Apr. °58, p. 
63; June '58, p. 16 
Toward Breaking Language Barriers, Mar. ’58, p. 24 
Slow Learners 
Combinations Game, May ’58, p. 30 
Enriching Backgrounds of Retarded Readers, Feb. 
‘58, p. 36 
Matching with Shoelaces, Mar. ’58, p. 24 
Play Day, Apr. ’58, p. 63 
Practical Emphasis on Good Nutrition for Special 
Classes, May 58, p. 16 
Scared Rabbit (song), Apr. °58, p. 63 
Special-Class Children Can Give an Assembly Pro- 
gram, June °58, p. 16 
— Buiiding for Special Classes, Feb. ’58, p. 
3 
Father’s Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Fathers’ Works (verse), June '58, p. 35 
June Holidays (quiz), June °58, p. 56 
First Class Mail—See this department in each issue 
Flag Day 
June Holidays (quiz), June ’58, p. 56 
Keller’s American Hymn (song and flag drill), May 
"58, p. 42 
Games—See also Girls and Boys 
Spelling Baseball Game, A, May °58, p. 78 
Games for the Elementary School—See this department 
in each issue, except April 
Girls and Boys 
Art 
Clothespin Figures, Feb. °58, p. 81 
Favor or a Gift, A, Mar. °58, p. 100 
March 17 Decoration, A, Mar. '58, p. 72 
Games 
Snappit, Feb. *58, p. 88 
Puzzles 
Girl Scout Pin Puzzle, Mar. °58, p. 56 
Tent Crossword Puzzle, June ‘58, p. 53 
Quizzes 
Bee-Bea, Apr. °58, p. 75 
Double Letters, May °58, p. 63 
June Holidays, June °58, p. 56 
My Toys, Feb. °58, p. 93 
Social Studies 
Thank-You Note, Feb. ’58, p. 95 
Ground Hog Day 
Ground Hog’s Holiday (verse), Feb. °58, p. 46 
Handwriting—See items in Tool-Subject Devices 
Health—See also Dental Health and Teachers Help One 
Another 
Jolly Joggles, The (story), May °58, p. 31 
Play Day (article), Apr. '58, p. 63 
Practical Emphasis on Good Nutrition for Special 
Classes (article), May °58, p. 16 
Resource Materials for Child Health Day, May °58, p. 
40 
Robin’s Breakfast (verse), May °58, p. 34 
To Your Health (dramatization), May °58, p. 46 
Home Life 
Busy Bee Burtons (story), Mar. '58, p. 47 
Gingham Apron (story), May °58, p. 36 
Molly’s Kitten (story), Mar. °58, p. 45 
Kindergarten 
Billy’s Birthday Ball (story), May °58, p. 33 
Counting Rhymes (verse), Apr. "58, p. 28 
Field ‘Trips (article), Apr. °58, p. 28 
Folk Songs for Little Folk (article), June °58, p. 28 
4th of July Parade (story), June °58, p. 29 
Hat Shop, The (article), Apr. °58, p. 28 
Jefferson’s Good Disposition (story), June °58, p. 29 
Kindergartners Print from Plaster Blocks (art), Apr. 
58, p. 54 
Lost and Found Puppy (story), Apr. °58, p. 29 
Molly’s Kitten (story), Mar. 58, p. 45 
Morning (story), Feb. 58, p. 45 
Mother’s Day on the Farm (dramatization), May °58, 


p. 32 

Mozart in Kindergarten (article), Feb. °58, p. 44 

Parade, The (verse), June °58, p. 28 

Science in the Kindergarten (article), Mar. ’58, p. 44 

Speedy the Wagon (story), May °58, p. 33 

Susie’s Secret Valentine (story), Feb. °58, p. 45 

Turtle Named Myrtle, The (story), Apr. 58, p. 29 

Valentines from Printed Papers (art), Feb. °58, p. 44 

Velvet Things (verse), May '58, p. 34 

We Coped with the First Satellite: (article), May °58, 
p. 32 

Language—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 

Subject Devices 

AV Oils the Works (unit), May °58, p. 29 

Children Don’t Just Express! (article), May ’58, p. 
39 

Conversational Spanish Begins with the Ear (article), 
June °58, p. 79 

Good Speech (article), Feb. 58, pp. 59-62 


Gifted, 


Matching with Shoelaces (article), Mar. 58, p. 24 

My Fourth Grade Likes to Write Poetry (article), Mar. 
58, p. 20 

Our Letter-Writing Project (article), May '58, pp. 80- 
81 

Rhyme Fun (verse), May '58, p. 34 

Shal! We Teach Diagraming? (article), Feb. °58, p. 
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Toward Breaking Language Barriers (article), Mar. 
58, p. 24 

Vocabulary Building for Special Classes (article), Feb. 
"58, p. 36 


Lincoln, Abraham—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Did Abe Lose? (verse), Feb. 58, p. 46 
Seeing Mr. Lincoln (story), Feb. 58, p. 50 
To Ab ‘verse), Feb. 58, p. 46 
When wincoln Was a Boy (song), Feb. '58, p. 49 
Literature 
Lion and Oxen (skit), June ’58, p. 47 
Sleeping Beauty, The (dramatization), Apr. 58, p. 41 
Made to Order—-See this department in each issue 
May Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Always Alice (story), May °58, p. 37 
Johnny, the Gawky Giraffe (story), May °58, p. 35 
May-Day Rehearsal (verse), May °58, p. 34 
Song for May First (verse), May °58, p. 40 
Spring Ballet (dramatization), May °58, p. 44 
Memorial Day 
After War, What? (dramatization), May 58, p. 45 
Resource Materials for Memorial Day, May '58, p. 41 
Mother’s Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Mother’s Day (verse), May °58, p. 34 
Mother’s Day on the Farm (dramatization), May °58, 
+ 
Mother's Day Surprise (art), May °58, p. 58 
Mother’s Thank You Day (dramatization), May °58, p. 
44 
Music—See also Songs and Teachers Help One Another 
America (article), June °58, p. 25 
Folk Songs for Little Folk (article), June °58, p. 28 
Group Piano Lessons (article), Mar. °58, p. 24 
Hannes’ Toy Soldiers (story), May °58, p. 54 
-—% and the Music Collection (story), May °58, p. 
4 


Mozart im Kindergarten (article), Feb. °58, p. 44 
Music Avpreciation Made Easy (article), Feb. °58, p. 


14 
Music with the Nonmusical Teacher (article), June 
58, p. 77 


Musician (verse), May °58, p. 34 
Night Rain (verse), Apr. °58, p. 32 
“Noel with Violin’—Gladys Rockmore 
masterpiece ), Feb. °58, cover 
New for You—See this department in each issue 
Pan-American Day—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Central America (map), Mar. 58, p. 41 
Central America I—Guatemala, Honduras, El Salva- 
dor, British Honduras (unit), Mar. °58, p. 39 
Central America IIl—Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 
(unit), Apr. °58, p. 38 
Estrellita Goes to the Fair (story), Feb. °58, p. 40 
Izobal, Mariana, Carlotta (story), Mar. °58, p. 40 
Mexican Hat Dance (song), Apr. °58, p. 34 
Mexico (map), Feb. '58, p. 41 
Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor (unit), 
Near a Mexican Hacienda (dramatization), Apr. 
p. 44 
Scenes in Central America (pictures), Apr. °58, p. 40 
Tomas Sells an Orchid (story), Apr. °58, p. 39 
What American Children Should Know about Our 
Countries (article), Apr. ’58, p. 30 
Plays—See Dramatizations 
Professional Material 
Books to Look For at the Library (list), June °58, p. 37 
Can You Deduct Summer School Expenses on Your 
Income Tax Return? (article), Mar. '58, p. 18 
Developing Economic Understanding (article), 
58, p. 6 
Do They Copy Their Reports? (article), Feb. °58, p. 9 
Double Session Program in Rush-Henrietta School, A 
(article), Mar. °58, p. 105 
Help! and How to Get It (article), June 58, p. 6 
Magic Door, The (editorial), June °58, p. 5 
Meeting Children’s Needs 
Is There an Adele in Your Room? June °58, p. 12 
Is There an Alan in Your Room? Apr. '58, p. 8 
Is There an Audrey in Your Room? May ‘58, p. 8 
Is There a Cary in Your Room? Mar. ‘58, p. 8 
Is There a Catherine in Your Room? Feb. '58, p. 8 
New Books—Notes from the Publishers, Mar. °58, pp. 
90-97 
Next Year's First-Graders (article), June °58, p. 38 
Principal Gets to Know the Pupils, A (article), June 


Davis (art 


Feb. °58, p. 39 
58, 


Mar. 


58, p. 95 

Pupil-Teacher Planning Is the Answer (article), Mar. 
58, p. 36 

Risk of Too Little, Too Late, The (editorial), May 
58, p. 5 


Selective “Open List” Policy, A (article), Mar. °58, 
pp. 88-89 

Should Teachers Feel Guilty? (editorial), Feb. °58, p. 
5 

Student Advisory Council Can Work, A (article), Feb. 
58, p. 113 

Summer Reading Is Fun (article), June °58, pp. 36-37 

Teacher Exchange Day at Oak Knoll School (article), 
May °58, p. 85 

Teacher-Publisher Team in Textbook Selection, The 
(article), Mar. 58, pp. 84-85 


Timmy and the 3 R’s (story), Mar. °58, p. 68 


“Unknown Teacher, The’—Henry van Dyke (tribute), 
May °58, p. 79 
You Educate Future Politicians (editorial), Mar. °58, 
a 
in Directory of Textbook Publishers, Mar. °58, p. 98 
Reading—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 
Subject Devices 
Enriching Backgrounds of Retarded Readers (article), 
Feb. '58, p. 36 
Learning about Reading through Action Research (ar- 
ticle), Feb. °58, p. 6 
6 Reading Activities (article), Feb. '58, p. 110 
Safety—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Dramatize Safety in Traffic (unit), May °58, p. 28 
Standout Safety Pictures (art), June ‘58, p. 40 
Science—See also Teachers Help One Another 
AV in a Social Hygiene Program (article), June °58, 
p. 87 
Bird Migration (unit), Mar. °58, p. 38 
Boys and Girls Want to Know about Rocks (article), 
May '58, p. 38 
Bumblebee, The (poster), May °58, p. 53 
Come to Our Room Tomorrow at Ten (article), Feb 
"58, p. 34 
Crocus, The (poster), Apr. °58, p. 90 
Devils Post Pile, The (story), June °58, p. 44 
Don't Dig Me (story), June °58, p. 30 
Earthworm, The (poster), Mar. '58, ». 25 
Every Class Can Study the Geophysical Year (unit), 
Feb. °58, pp. 55-58 
Experimenting with Sound (article), Apr. °58, p. 61 
From Seed to Seed (article), Feb. °58, p. 106 
Gardening in the Primary Grades (article), Mar. °58, 
p. 17 
Let’s Go to the Science Fair! (article), June '58, p. 71 
Maria Mitchell—Astronomer (dramatization), Feb. 
*58, p. 63 
Morning-Glory, The (poster), June °58, p. 26 
Older Children Are Interested in Rocks, Too (article), 
May '58, p. 38 
Rocket Man, The—Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard 
(dramatization), May °58, p. 47 
Science Fairs—Why and How (article), Feb. °58, p. 34 
Science in the Kindergarten (article), Mar. °58, p. 44 
Seashells (verse), June 58, p. 35 
Speed in Nature (article), Mar. °58, p. 38 
Spring 1s Here (unit), Apr. '58, p. 36 
Spring Signs (choral reading), Apr. '58, p. 32 
Sugar Maple, The (poster), Feb. 58, p. 42 
Summer Science Interests of Primary Children (arti- 
cle), June °58, p. 15 
Vacation Science for Older Pupils (article), June °58, 
p. 15 
Welcome to Spring, A (dramatization), Mar. ’58, p. 34 
Why of Sounds (article), Apr. °58, p. 61 
Working with Plants in Middle and Upper Grades 
(article), Mar. °58, p. 17 
Social Studies—See also Girls and Boys, Pan-American 
Day, and Teachers Help One Another 
Abe and the Peny Express (story), Apr. °58, p. 31 
AV Oils the Works (unit), May °58, p. 29 
“Bridge, The’’—Vincent van Gogh (art masterpiece), 
Mar. °58, cover 
Cheeses for Sale (story), May °58, p. 36 
Copper Kettle That Saved Jamestown, The 
Apr. °58, p. 89 
Druggist, The (poster), Mar. °58, p. 16 
Druggist, The (verse), Mar. 58, p. 46 
Easter Customs—Ancient and Modern (article), Apr. 
58, p. 89 
Easter Far and Near, Then and Now (dramatization), 
Mar. °58, p. 32 
Freight Train, The (verse), Mar. °58 p. 46 
Here’s Our Fish Story (unit), June 58, p. 23 
How I Teach Housing (unit), Mar. °58, p. 37 
How We Get Successful 3-D Art (art), May '58, p. 59 
Hu-Ki-Lau (song), Apr. 58, p. 33 


(story), 


Isracl—Busy Young Nation (pictures), May ’58, pp. 
26-27 

Isracl Celebrates Its 10th Anniversary (unit), May °58, 
p. 25 


p. 43 


Winslow Homer 


Joan of Arc (dramatization), May °58, 

“Key West, Cabins and Palm Trees” 
(art masterpiece), June 58, cover 

Lonely Little Boat, The (dramatization), June °58, p. 
46 

Make Mardi Gras a Festive Occasion (art), Feb. °58 
pp. 102-103 

Morning (story), Feb. °58, p. 45 

Motivating Children before Making a Mural (art), 
May °58, pp. 74-75 

Moving Man, The (poster), Apr. °58, p. 22 

Moving Man (verse), Apr. °58, p. 32 

My State (art), June °58, p. 42 

Passenger Train, The (verse), Feb. °58, p. 46 

Primary Arithmetic and the South Pole (unit), Feb 


"58, p. 37 
Springtime Tour of Paris, A (dramatization), Apr. ’58 
p. 45 


Switchboard Operator, The (verse 

Telephone Operator, The (poster), Feb. 58, p. 28 

Tree Surgeon, The poster), May °58, p. 18 

Tree Surgeon, The (verse), June 58, p. 35 

Ugh-Ugh Party (story), Mar. 58, p. 47 

Waitress, The (poster), June "58, p. 14 

Waitress, The (verse), May °58, p. 34 

We Coped with the First Satellite (artic le), May °58, 
p. 32 

What Can Middle-Graders Learn about the 
(unit), Feb. "58, p. 38 


, Feb. °58, p. 46 


Mail ? 
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Spring Is Here . Apr 58, p 16 
Use Snakes for a Natural Science Lesson, June °58, p. 
24 
What Can Middle-Graders Learn about the Mail? 
Feb. °58, p. 38 
Valentines—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
B Valentines by Littl Peopl art), Feb. °58, p 101 
Creative Valentine Boxes (art), Feb. °58, p. 104 
Day before Valentine Day (verse), Feb. °58, p. 46 
Delivering Valentines (song), Feb. °58, p. 49 
Mr Tubley’s Talent story), Feb 58, p 47 
ym Mark (song), Feb. 58, p. 48 
ret Valentine (story), Feb. °58, p. 45 
ilentine (verse), Feb. °58, p. 46 
Pinata (art), Feb. 58, p. 104 
s from Printed Papers (art), Feb. °58, p 44 
Tissue Paper (art), Feb. 58, p. 96 
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Wait , The, May *58 
Weatherwise, Apr. ’58, p 
Vocations 
Airline Pilot Has a Very Responsible Job, An (poster 
I Sb. p 21 
rse , Feb 58, p 16 
I'll Be, A (verse), May °58, p. 34 
n-we ! i 3, P. <: ri s Feed the Nation! (poster), June °58, p 
Wa net ! 5, ) ostman (verse), Feb. °58, p. 46 
W t , pr. 58, p tary Is an Important Helper, A (poster), Mar 
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Talking It Over See this department in each issue ] 8. 3 Washington, George—See also Creative Construction Ideas 
Feachers Help One Another George, the Poem Maker (dramatization), Feb. °58, pp 
Aritl A\ } " 8. a! 64-65 
Liq re, Apr. 98, p George Washington Boy (story), Feb. °58, p. 51 
Good Old General Washington (song), May °58, p. 48 
Washington’s Memorial (story), Feb. °58, p. 43 
Zoo 
tilly’s Birthday Ball (story), May °58, p. 33 
t's Zoo Time Again (unit), June °58, p. 22 
Johnny, the Gawky Giraffe (story), May °58, p. 35 
iughing Song (song), Mar. °58, p. 51 
t's Go to the Zoo (song), June 58, p. 38 
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ORDER TODAY-PAY IN THE FALL! 


The deadline is July 1, 1958. Until then you can send ; 


in a new subscription—or extend your present subscription, i THE Instructor Dansville. N. Y 


regardless of expiration date—at the old rates. And 
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INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 
ONTARIO 
SUDBURY 
QUEBEC 
MONTREA 
SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA 
ACAPULCO 
GUADALAJARA 
MEXICO. DF 
THE CARIBBEAN 
CURACA 
HAVANA 





ST. THOMAS 
CHARLOTTE AMALIE ST. THOMAS— 


COLOMBIA 


EUROPEAN RESERVATION OFFICES 
LOS ANGELES . 
HICAGC 
NEW YORK CITY 
— INNSBRUCK 
— BRUXELLE 
— COPENHAGEN 


VERPOOL 
LONDON 
— PAR 
RIVIERA WICE 
— HAMBUR 


, 
— TURIN 
— OSiC 
TRONDHEIM 
—_ BON 
-_ ASCOW 
— BARCELONA 
— STOCKHOLM 
— GENEVA 
ZURICK 
— BELGRADE 


- As ’ ‘ ry 
’ Al AR 


Any airline, railroad or travel agency will reserve your NATION . 





